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THE  GREAT  WAR  LOAN. 

The  biggest  national  loan  ever  raised  at  one  stroke  in  the  world’s 
history — bigger  by  £‘144,000,000  than  that  claimed  to  have  been 
raised  by  Germany  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest — cannot  but  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  marvellous  features  of  these  marvellous 
times.  It  is,  perhaps,  emphasising  the  obvious  to  say  that  its 
outstanding  characteristics  are,  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
raised,  the  relatively  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  comprehensive 
range  of  the  subscriptions.  Trite  and  even  hackneyed  though 
this  summary  may  seem,  it  is  not  really  so.  Each  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  has  an  arresting  significance,  and  taken  together  they 
constitute  a  remarkable  and  unique  experience.  When  the  lists 
closed  on  July  10th  the  amount  subscribed  through  the  Bank 
of  England  was  £570,000,000  in  addition  to  w'hich  £24,000,000 
was  subscribed  through  the  Post  Office.  Subscriptions  of  small 
sums  will  continue  to  be  made  up  to  December  at  the  Post 
Offices,  and  will  considerably  swell  the  aggregate ;  but  the  Bank 
of  England  total  is  the  most  tangible  and  convincing  measure 
of  success,  and,  both  as  regards  volume  and  expedition,  more 
than  fulfils  reasonable  expectations.  In  its  material  effectiveness 
for  a  definite  purpose,  the  amount  of  the  Loan  is  a  subject  for 
legitimate  congratulation.  It  will  not  do,  however,  in  the  pride 
of  a  surpassing  performance,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  on  which 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  lately  laid  stress  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
we  are  putting  a  heavy  burden  on  those  coming  after  us.  Even 
on  the  wildly  favourable  assumption  that  peace  will  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  also  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
meantime  the  new  war  taxes  w'ill  realise  the  most  hopeful 
estimates,  the  revenue  available  for  debt  interest  and  war  pensions 
will  show  a  deficiency  of  £14,000,000  per  annum.  This  is  a 
very  grave  outlook,  yet  it  is  based  on  almost  optimistic  conjecture. 
If  the  war  goes  on  beyond  March,  the  finances  of  the  country 
will  be  subjected  to  a  still  greater  strain.  More  new  taxation 
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is  in  any  case  inevitable  if  we  are  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Disagreeable  though  the  admission  may  be,  it  must  frankly  be 
said  that  the  proportion  of  war  expenditure  we  are  raising  by 
revenue  is  inadequate  and  financially  unsound.  Something  like 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War  was  borne  by  the  taxpayer, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  the  great  French  wars,  of  the  £‘800,000,000 
spent,  47  per  cent,  was  raised  by  taxation.  These  are  examples 
that  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  said  that  we  should  probably  have  to  find  £2,000,000,000 
before  the  war  is  over,  and  taking  the  interest  at  4J  per  cent,  all 
round,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.,  there  would  be  an 
annual  charge  of  £110,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added 
£20,000,000  for  pensions.  Towards  this  extra  £130,000,000  a 
year,  increased  taxation  is  only  providing  at  present  £65,000,000 
a  year. 

This  question  of  the  relative  share  of  the  war  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  present  and  future  generations  is  a  very  momentous  one 
and  will  have  to  be  faced,  but  for  the  present  attention  will  very 
properly  be  focussed  on  the  fact  that  at  least  £600,000,000 
has  been  subscribed,  and  that  the  country  can  prosecute  the 
war  with  that  vigour  which  is,  after  all,  its  paramount  duty. 
The  Loan  has  been  taken  up,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  zeal  combined 
with  business  prudence,  by  nearly  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people.  Joint  stock  banks,  insurance  companies,  friendly 
societies,  hospital  boards,  rail w' ay  companies,  trade  unions, 
building  societies,  corporations  and  other  local  authorities,  trusts, 
commercial  associations,  and  limited  companies  have  subscribed 
liberally  according  to  their  available  resources.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Loan  was  exceptionally  “boomed.”  Its 
advantages,  and  the  duty  of  the  public  to  invest  in  it,  were  set 
forth  day  after  day  in  full-page  advertisements  and  hortative 
editorials.  Newspapers  representing  all  sects  and  parties  (if  we 
except  the  obscure  organ  of  an  insignificant  group  of  disaffected 
pacifists)  trumpeted  in  vibrant  notes  its  alluring  terms  and  its 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation ;  and  when  the 
newspapers  do  agree,  “their  unanimity,”  like  that  of  the 
characters  in  Sheridan’s  play,  is  “wonderful.”  Eleven  million 
leaflets  were  distributed  in  workshops,  factories,  and  mines. 
Never  have  the  virtues  of  thrift  been  presiched  with  a  more 
persistent  iteration.  The  Press  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  if  its 
zeal  occasionally  bordered  on  importunity,  the  nature  of  the 
appeal  was  an  excuse  for  all.  War  funds  in  other  countries 
have,  too  often,  been  provided  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  prolific 
printing-press ;  the  same  instrumentality  was  employed  here  in 
the  larger  and  more  legitimate  sense  of  persuasion  and  example. 
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In  the  case  of  the  big  financial  houses,  a  British  Government 
stock  yielding  4^-  per  cent,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  draw  out  their  millions.  These  large  subscriptions  might, 
indeed,  have  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  case  of  such  a  splendid 
business  proposition,  but  the  novelty,  one  might  almost  say  the 
surprise,  of  the  issue  has  been  the  great  patriotic  response  by 
the  lower-middle  and  working  classes.  Keports  indicate  that 
this  has  been  most  favourable.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  thrift  has  become  suddenly  a  national  hobby.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  Ethiop  is,  at  last, 
seriously  considering  the  expediency  of  changing  his  skin. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  as  a  nation  we  had,  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  tolerant  leaning  to  thriftlessness  and  domestic 
extravagance.  Something  has  happened  to  upset  this  casual  com¬ 
placency.  The  extreme  seriousness  of  the  struggle  is  beginning 
to  be  realised.  The  nation  has  awoke  out  of  the  drugged  con¬ 
dition  into  which  it  had  been  lulled  by  the  couleur  de  rose  pictures 
of  politicians  and  optimists.  Concurrently  with  this  awakening, 
an  unprecedented  and  unique  opportunity  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  exercise  of  economy  by  the  small  investor. 
The  nation’s  peril  has  spurred  the  nation’s  resolution,  and  the 
Treasury  has  simultaneously  made  the  path  of  participation  easy 
for  the  wage-earner.  As  a  result,  the  Post  Offices  have  been 
visited  by  many  thousands  of  applicants  for  loan  vouchers  for 
5s.,  10s.,  and  and  receipts  for  £5  and  multiples  of  £5.  The 
5s.  scrip  vouchers  have,  indeed,  become  almost  as  good  as 
currency.  They  are  being  presented  as  prizes  in  competitions, 
distributed  as  bonuses  to  workmen,  bought  wholesale  by  business 
houses  and  retailed  on  favourable  instalment  terms  to  the  em¬ 
ployees.  This  admirable  new  departure  of  the  Government  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  helpful  activities  of  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees,  employers  and  organisations,  companies  and  authorities. 
The  tide  of  small  investment  has  begun  to  flow  freely,  with  the 
clear  understanding  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  it  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  everything  outside  the 
necessaries  of  decent  life.  Every  day  the  papers  have  contained 
lay  sermons  on  patriotic  self-denial.  The  economy  urged  upon 
all  classes  will,  of  course,  have  some  unfortunate  effects.  A  sus¬ 
pension,  on  a  large  scale,  of  purchases  of  the  luxuries  and  super¬ 
fluities  to  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  most  of  us  have  been 
accustomed,  cannot  fail  to  spell  disaster  for  many  businesses  and 
to  reduce  the  profits,  both  for  companies  and  individuals,  on  which 
the  Income  Tax  revenue  pai'tly  depends.  Yet,  whatever  hard¬ 
ships  are  involved  in  the  course  so  strenuously  recommended, 
it  has  such  tremendous  and  vital  potentialities  in  connection  with 
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the  war  that  its  rejection  in  the  interests  of  a  class  of  traders 
would  have  been  suicidal.  It  must,  however,  sink  into  every¬ 
one’s  mind  that  no  spasmodic  fit  of  economy — no  mere  passing 
whim  or  flash-in-the-pan  effort — will  serve  more  than  a  temporary 
purpose.  Economy,  both  national  and  domestic,  will  have  to  be 
the  watchword  for  years  to  come.  That  some  people  who  have 
bought  a  5s.  voucher  will  become  economic  backsliders  must,  un¬ 
fortunately,  be  taken  for  granted.  There  are  always  precipitate 
people  who  make  sudden  decisions  w'hich  they  are  unable  to 
keep,  and  who  register  pious  resolutions  on  January  let  which 
they  hasten  to  break  on  the  2nd.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  small  subscribers  have  begun  the  new  habit  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  “sticking  it.”  And  this  habit  of  saving 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  more  one  saves,  the  more  one 
wants  to  save.  When  a  man  has  put  away  5s.  in  Government 
Loan  at  the  goodly  rate  of  per  cent.,  he  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  capitalist,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  a  capitalist  is  very  often 
to  be  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  one. 

Everyone  is  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  that  mops  up  millions  as  no  war  has  ever  done  before. 
Something  more  than  a  general  statement  is,  however,  desuable 
by  way  of  explaining  the  necessity  for  this  particular  Loan.  That 
the  Ii350,000,000  Loan  of  last  November  should  have  to  be 
followed  by  another  and  a  larger  one  in  June  was  a  corollary 
of  the  continuance,  over  a  more  extended  area  and  at  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  expense,  of  a  war  in  which  costly  munitions  in 
unlimited  quantities  are  such  an  influential  factor.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions,  expenditure  was  exceeding  revenue  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  accumulated  deficit  to  be  made  good  by 
receipts  other  than  revenue  amounted  on  June  19  th  to 
£‘518,000,000.  Towards  meeting  this  there  was  the  £331,000,000 
(net)  realised  by  the  first  War  Loan;  and  later  borrowings, 
chiefly  by  means  of  Treasury  Bills,  have  amounted  to 
£283,000,000 ;  the  total  borrowing  being,  therefore,  £614,000,000. 
or  deducting  a  South  African  Loan  paid  off,  £597,500,000.  Out 
of  these  sums  there  had  to  be  paid  the  Government’s  liability  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  this  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the 
apparent  surplus  of  £80,000,000.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at 
the  time  of  the  great  War  Crisis  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  the 
Treasury,  in  order  to  preserve  the  high  character  of  British  bills 
of  exchange,  guaranteed  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
to  accepting  houses  and  others  to  enable  them  to  meet  approved 
bills  and  other  obligations.  Those  liabilities  amounted  to 
£120,000,000,  but  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  be  reduced  to  £50,000,000. 
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The  end  of  the  War  is  by  no  means  yet  in  sight,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  optimism  has  nevertheless  been  justified,  for  the  liability 
is  already  well  under  £50,000,000.  The  Government  will,  out  of 
the  surplus  mentioned,  fulfil  its  guarantee  to  the  Bank  by  taking 
over  this  liability  and  repaying  the  amount  lent  against  the  bills, 
thus  leaving  that  institution  free  for  its  ordinary  work,  instead  of 
being  restricted  therein  by  having  some  £5  .100,000  of  its  work¬ 
ing  capital  tied  up  indefinitely  in  uin^^gotiable  commercial 
paper. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  Government,  in  the  middle  of 
June  was,  at  the  best,  only  some  £30,000,000  to  the  good,  and 
with  a  rate  of  expenditure  of  nearly  £3,000,000  a  day  this  was 
barely  enough  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  month.  New  borrowing 
on  a  huge  scale  was  therefore  imperative  and  urgent ;  not  merely 
hand-to-mouth  borrowing  by  means  of  short-dated  Treasury  Bills, 
but  borrowing  by  the  creation  of  National  Debt  not  repayable  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  future  course  of  the  w'ar 
involves  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  probably  more  than  £3,000,000 
a  day  (for  the  cost  is  still  rising),  and  the  average  actual  revenue 
on  the  present  basis  of  taxation  is  no  more  than  £732,000  a  day. 
We  have  therefore  to  make  provision  for  a  deficiency  which  is 
already  upwards  of  £2,250,000,  and  must  eventually  approach,  if 
not  surpass,  £2,500,000,  a  day.  Over  a  period  of  twelve  months 
this  deficiency  will  amount  to  some  figure  between  £821,250,000 
and  £912,500,000,  and  it  is  safer  to  take  the  latter  as  the  true 
deficiency  for  which  provision  had  to  be  made. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while,  now  that  the  Loan  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  to  discuss  alternative  methods  of  raising  the 
money.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  it  w'as  not 
practicable  to  sell  our  foreign  securities,  which  amount  to  well 
over  £1,000,000,000,  because  purchasers  could  not  have  been 
found  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  required  amount.  Nor  was 
it  advisable  to  keep  on  finding  money  by  means  of  renewable 
Treasury  Bills  which,  as  Mr.  McKenna  pointed  out,  are  most 
likely  to  fall  due  and  not  to  be  renevred  just  when  it  may  be  most 
inconvenient  to  find  the  money.  What  is  even  more  to  the  point 
is  that  Treasury  Bills  are  mainly  the  temporary  investment  of  the 
unemployed  funds  of  bankers.  Except  to  a  trivial  extent,  the 
public  do  not  tender  for  Treasury  Bills,  and  if  they  did  they  might 
be  even  less  certain  to  renew  than  bankers.  A  governing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  New  Loan  was,  that  the  money  should  be  largely 
found  by  the  general  public  and  that  its  repayment  should  not 
fall  due  until  a  date  considerably  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  a  big  loan  was  that,  inasmuch  as 
it  must  largely  come  out  of  the  people’s  savings,  it  would 
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necessitate  economy  and  reduce,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  imported  goods,  thus  assisting  the  foreign  exchange 
by  diminishing  the  balance  of  the  nation’s  commercial 
indebtedness. 

These,  in  brief,  were  the  reasons,  or  some  of  the  reasons,  which 
determined  the  issue  of  a  second  War  Loan  in  preference  to  other 
methods.  This  Loan  was,  in  several  important  particulars, 
diiferent  from  the  first.  That  was  for  a  definite  amount ;  this 
was  for  an  indefinite  amount  within  the  limits  of  a  year’s  require¬ 
ments  which,  as  has  been  shown,  may  reach  nearly 

,000,000,000.  That  carried  interest  at  3|  per  cent,  and  was 
issued  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  ;  this  carries  interest  at  4|  per 
cent,  and  was  issued  at  par.  That  was  confined  to  applicants 
of  ^100  or  over ;  this  was  open  to  everyone  w4io  could  afford  to 
buy  a  5s.  voucher.  On  the  other  hand,  while  subscribers  to  the 
Three-and-a-half-per-cent.  Loan  had  the  right  to  borrow  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  the  full  amount  required 
to  pay  for  the  Stock  subscribed  for,  no  such  accommodation  was 
offered  in  the  case  of  the  Four-and-a-half-per-cent.  Loan. 

The  relatively  high  rate  of  interest  took  most  people  by  sur¬ 
prise.  That  the  British  Government  should  think  it  necessary 
to  offer  as  much  as  4-^-  per  cent,  was  a  shock  to  those  whose  ideas 
of  British  credit  w^ere  still  based  on  the  experience  of  1897,  when 
Consols,  then  a  2f  per  cent,  security,  stood  at  112^.  Those 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  a  prolonged  2  per  cent,  bank  rate  and  a 
plethora  of  loanable  capital.  Even  before  the  “gilt-edged” 
market  was  shaken  a  year  ago  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Two- 
and-a-half-per-cents.  had  fallen  to  72 J.  The  war  put  them 
in  a  still  sorrier  plight,  and  nothing  but  the  artificial  prop  in  the 
shape  of  an  imposed  limit  below  which  dealings  were  forbidden 
has,  since  the  Stock  Exchange  was  re-opened,  kept  them  from 
tumbling  to  depths  which  in  view  of  Great  Britain’s  traditional 
credit  might  be  almost  called  abysmal.  When  the  New  War 
Tjoan  was  announced,  this  limit  was  GGi,  but  a  few  days  later,  in 
connection  with  the  conversion  scheme,  it  was  reduced  to  G5. 
In  view  of  money  values  generally,  and  particularly  the  values 
of  Government  securities,  4J  per  cent,  was  an  exceedingly 
generous  offer.  It  was  more — it  was  for  modern  times  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  business  proposition.  Compared,  however,  wdth  the 
terms  on  wdiich  money  had  to  be  raised  during  the  great 
Napoleonic  Wars,  w’e  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  its  modera¬ 
tion.  During  the  period  1792  to  1815  loans  were  issued  at  a 
very  heavy  discount,  and  the  plan  was  followed,  on  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale  than  in  the  previous  war,  of  giving  bonuses  in  4  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent.  Stock  and  annuities  payable  until  18G0. 
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Thus,  for  every  ;6100  invested  in  the  first  loan  of  1794,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  received,  besides  ^100  in  Three-per-cents.,  £25  in  the 
Four-per-cents.,  and  an  annuity  of  11s.  5d.  until  1860.  For  each 
TlOO  paid  in  the  £14,500,000  loan  of  1797,  the  subscriber  received 
£175  Three-per-cents,  £20  Four-per-cents,  and  an  annuity  of  6s. 
for  63  years.  In  a  later  issue  of  the  same  year,  stock  of  £219 
was  allotted  in  return  for  each  £100  subscribed,  and  in  the  follow^- 
ing  year  £17,000,000  was  obtained  for  exactly  double  that  amount 
in  Consols,  together  with  an  annuity  of  4s.  lid.  for  62  years  in 
regard  to  each  £100.  Of  the  £480,000,000  actually  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  from  1801  to  1815,  stock  was  issued  for  £572,000,000 
at  3  per  cent.,  for  £37,000,00(1  at  4  per  cent,  and  for  £99,000,000 
at  5  per  cent.,  besides  £316,592  in  annuities  extending  to  1860. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  the  War,  the  average  issue  was  £169 
of  debt  for  £100  subscribed. 

The  first  War  Loan  (1914)  was  issued  at  95  and  carried  interest 
at  3J  per  cent.,  and  including  the  profit  on  its  ultimate  redemp¬ 
tion  at  par,  was  very  nearly  on  the  level  of  a  4  per  cent,  invest¬ 
ment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  probably  right  in 
believing  that  a  huge  amount — anything  between  £500,000,000 
and  £900,000,000 — could  not  be  raised  on  equivalent  terms, 
especially  considering  that  the  1914  Loan  was  already  quoted  at 
a  discount  on  its  price  of  issue.  A  loan  failure  at  this  juncture 
would  have  been  a  national  disaster.  If  money  in  a  sufficient 
amount  had  not  been  forthcoming,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  let  alone  the  bringing  of  it  to  a  successful  issue,  would 
have  been  gravely  jeopardised.  The  main  thing  was  to  command 
a  great  national  response,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  the  offer 
of  exceptionally  liberal  terms.  Success  wms  the  paramount  con¬ 
sideration.  There  was,  however,  the  other  consideration  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  was  desirable  that  all  classes, 
and  as  many  people  as  possible  of  all  classes,  should  subscribe ; 
that  the  working  man  as  well  as  the  capitalist  institutions  should 
have  a  part  in  the  Loan,  and  this  could  not  have  been  possible 
if  the  rate  of  interest  had  not  been  appreciably  better  than  that 
obtainable  in  the  Post  Office  and  other  Savings  Banks. 

This  policy  involved  two  classs  of  subscription  :  one  for  the 
capitalist  and  large  subscribers  through  the  Bank  of  England 
for  £100  and  multiples  of  £100,  and  the  other  through  the 
various  Money  Order  offices  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
larger  amounts,  although  the  various  instalments  (where  not 
previously  paid  in  full  under  discount)  are  spread  over  five  months, 
the  usual  custom  of  reckoning  the  interest  from  the  dates  of 
payment  is  departed  from,  and  the  full  half-year’s  interest  on 
the  whole  amount  is  payable  on  December  1st.  This  is  equivalent 
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to  a  small  increase  in  the  percentage  for  the  first  half-year.  Still 
more  favourable  are  the  provisions  for  small  subscribers.  Through 
the  Money  Order  offices  it  was  possible,  until  July  10th,  to 
purchase  for  cash  War  Loan  to  the  value  of  £5  (or  any  multiple 
of  £5  up  to  £200)  at  the  rate  of  £4  19s.  4d.  for  each  £5,  and  a 
full  half-year’s  dividend  of  2s.  3d.  will  be  paid  on  December  1st. 
Thus  for  a  cash  payment  of  £99  6s.  8d.  the  investor  got  a 
certificate  for  £100,  and  £2  5s.  interest  on  December  1st.  After 
July  10th  the  discount  was  reduced  from  8d.  to  4d.  per  £5,  and 
the  Government  reserves  power  to  cancel  this  arrangement  at 
any  time.  For  those  who  can  only  afford  to  put  by  small  amounts, 
scrip  vouchers  of  the  value  of  5s.  10s.,  and  £1  are  purchasable, 
and  w'hen  these  amount  to  £5  or  any  multiple  of  £5  they  are 
exchangeable  for  a  receipt  entitling  the  holder  to  a  stoclc  certificate 
and  registration.  Up  to  December  Ist  interest  of  Jd.  per  com¬ 
plete  month  for  each  5s.  will  accumulate,  and  every  £5  made 
up  of  vouchers  will  receive  in  addition  a  bonus  of  Is.  In  each 
subsequent  year  the  interest  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent, 
every  half-year.  Another  point  of  importance  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  War  Loan  Stock  bought  through  the  Post  Office  or 
trustee  savings  banks  may  be  sold  at  any  time  through  these 
institutions  at  the  market  price  of  the  day  on  which  the  trans¬ 
action  takes  place.  Scrip  vouchers  will  be  accepted  at  any  time 
as  the  equivalent  of  cash  for  the  purpose  of  deposits,  and  these 
deposits  may  then  be  withdrawn  in  the  usual  way. 

The  customary  plan  of  collecting  Income  Tax  (on  the  “un¬ 
earned”  income  basis)  at  the  source  wull  be  adopted  on  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  over  £200,  but  the  amount  so  deducted  is  recover¬ 
able  by  those  holders  successfully  claiming  exemption  or  abate¬ 
ment.  One  or  two  writers  have  argued  that  the  Loan  interest 
should  have  been  made  payable  “free  of  tax,”  as  has  just  been 
done  in  connection  with  a  £100,000,000  bond  issue  in  Eussia. 
This  plan  might  have  captured  some  timid  people  who  are 
fearful  of  another  sharp  rise  in  the  Income  Tax,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  large  prospective  item  of  revenue,  besides  being  im¬ 
practicable,  had  the  economic  disadvantage  that  it  would  still 
further  favour  the  present  to  the  prejudice  of  the  succeeding 
generation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Loan  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  provides  for  holders  of  the  Three-and-a-half  Loan  or  of 
Consols  or  of  Government  securities  to  convert  into  it.  This 
right  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  new  subscription. 
That  was  at  once  its  explanation  and  its  justification.  There 
w'as  no  sort  of  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  allow  holders  of  the  3^  per  cent.  Loan  to  exchange,  on 
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payment  of  the  5  per  cent,  difference  in  the  price  of  issue,  into 
the  per  cent.  Still  less  was  there  any  obligation  to  allow 
holders  of  Consols  to  exchange  in  the  proiwrtion  of  £15  Two- 
and-a-half  for  £50  Four-and-a-half.  But  in  neither  case  was  the 
advantage  available  without  a  preliminary  investment  in  the  new 
Loan.  The  optipn  is  open  until  the  end  of  October,  and  we 
must  wait  till  then  to  see  to  what  extent  holders  of  the  senior 
securities  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  one  thing  certain 
is,  that  the  number  of  conversions  and  their  amount  can  only 
be  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  new  subscriptions,  so  that 
every  conversion  means  a  preliminary  contribution  to  the  Loan, 
and  the  £600,000,000  already  subscribed  is  “new  money.” 
The  practical  effect  of  the  scheme  will  be  this  :  the  Government 
will  pay  on  converted  first  War  Loan  for  the  whole  of  its  duration 
1  per  cent,  more  in  interest,  in  return  for  the  cash  equivalent  of 
five  years  of  such  payments ;  and  it  will  pay  per  cent,  on  £50 
of  the  New  War  Loan  Stock  given  in  exchange  for  £75  of 
Consols;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  £100  of  Consols  converted,  the 
Government  will  pay  £3  in  interest  as  against  £2  10s.  This  is 
not  quite  such  a  one-sided  bargain  as  it  may  seem.  Not  only 
must  the  holder  of  the  converted  Consols  subscribe  to  the  New 
Loan  in  the  proportion  of  £100  of  the  latter  to  £75  of  the  former, 
but  his  converted  stock  will  be  redeemable  in  or  before  1945 ,  and 
no  longer,  as  now,  a  practically  irredeemable  annuity. 

Persons  who  exercise  the  options  will  not  only  receive  on 
December  let  a  full  half-year’s  interest  on  the  New  War  Loan 
issued  in  lieu  of  the  stock  they  surrender,  but  also  part  dividends 
on  the  latter;  viz.,  £1  10s.  lid.  per  cent,  (payable  September  1st) 
in  respect  of  the  per  cent,  loan ;  12s.  6d.  per  cent,  (payable 
October  5th)  in  respect  of  2J  per  cent.  Consols ;  13s.  9d.  per  cent, 
(payable  October  5th)  in  respect  of  the  2f  per  cent.  Annuities ; 
and  12s.  6d.  per  cent,  (payable  October  5th)  in  respect  of  the 
per  cent.  Annuities.  A  subscriber  of  £100  (paid  up)  New  Loan 
who  converts  £75  in  Consols  will  thus  receive  in  the  first  half- 
year  2J  per  cent,  on  £150  New  Loan,  that  is,  £3  7s.  8d.,  and 
9s.  4Jd.  on  the  Consols,  making  £3  16s.  lOJd.  and  a  subscriber 
of  £100  who  converts  an  equivalent  amount  of  Three-and-a-half 
War  Loan  (on  paying  £5  in  cash)  will  receive  £4  lOs.  on  £200 
New  Loan,  and  £l  10s.  lid.  on  the  first  Loan,  making  £6  Os.  lid. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  subscribers  through  the 
Post  Office  for  smaller  amounts  than  £100  will  be  given  the  right 
to  convert  Consols  standing  in  their  name  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings  in  the  New  Loan.  Thus,  if  a  man  has  only  £37  10s. 
in  Consols,  he  can  convert  them  into  £25  New  Loan  by  first 
subscribing  for  £50  of  the  latter. 
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This  conversion  principle  has  introduced  a  rather  troublesome 
element.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  evoked  an  expression  of  discontent 
Trustees  and  other  holders  of  Consols  and  Three-and-a-half  Stock 
who  have  no  available  funds  to  qualify  them  to  convert,  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  a  grievance  against  the  Government.  Their 
case,  particularly  that  of  small  holders,  is  no  doubt  unfortunate, 
but  they  have  no  real  ground  of  complaint.  What  they  lose  is 
an  uncovenanted  benefit  obtainable  only  on  conditions  with  which 
they  are  unable  to  comply.  Their  covenanted  annuity  of  2J  per 
cent,  will  continue  to  be  paid.  It  is  on  the  cards  that  when  the 
war  is  over  and  normally  prosperous  conditions  once  more  prevail 
— say  five  or  six  years  hence — Consols,  having  been  reduced 
considerably  in  supply  by  the  conversion  scheme,  may  be  in  more 
active  demand  and  recover  some  of  their  lost  ground.  This  is 
at  the  best  a  problematical  advantage  compared  with  that  offered 
by  conversion,  and  in  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  artificial 
minimum  is  taken  away.  Consols  are  likely  to  go  a  good  deal 
lower  than  65.  In  a  case  of  “Hobson’s  choice,”  however,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  take  the  cheeriest  view  of  the  outlook. 

It  was  sought  to  get  over  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  trustees 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  empowering  them  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  anything  but 
repugnant  to  the  most  conservative  views  on  trusteeship.  But 
there  is  still  a  more  practical  objection  to  the  plan.  .Its  ultimate 
tendency,  if  advantage  were  largely  taken  of  it,  and  the  interest 
payable  on  the  borrowed  money  at  all  approximated  to  the  present 
Bank  rate,  would  inevitably  be  to  prejudice  the  market  value 
of  the  New  Loan,  Take  the  case  of  trustees  holding  £150 
(nominal)  of  Consols,  producing  interest  of  ^918  15s.  per  annum. 
To  convert  these  it  w^ould  be  first  necessary  to  subscribe  for 
.€1,000  Four-and-a-half  Loan,  and  assuming  this  amount  to  be 
borrowed,  the  rate,  in  the  present  conditions  of  banking,  could 
hardly  be  less  than  5  per  cent.,  which  would  be  £50  per  annum. 
By  the  conversion  operation  the  €750  Consols  would  be  exchanged 
for  €500  New  Loan,  so  that  the  trustees  would  then  hold  €1,500 
of  the  latter,  bringing  in  an  income  of  €67  10s.,  less  the  €50 
interest,  or  €17  10s.  net.  That  w'ould  put  them  in  a  worse 
position  than  at  first,  but  if  they  sold  the  €1,000  War  Loan  at 
par  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  interest  liability,  they  would  still  have 
€22  10s.  a  year  interest  on  the  remaining  €500,  showing  a  profit 
income  of  €3  15s.  as  compared  with  that  of  the  original  holding. 
If  it  were  ixjssible  to  borrow  the  €1,000  at  per  cent.,  the  net 
income  w’ould  be  the  same  as  if  they  sold  that  stock  again  and 
retained  only  the  new  €500,  and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  selling.  A  great  deal,  then,  would  depend  on  the  rates  for 
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borrowing  and  on  being  able  to  sell  at  par  to  pay  off  the  Tioan. 
But  the  possibility  of  a  large  number  of  such  sales  being  imminent 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  tendency  on  the  War  Loan 
quotation. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  conversion ,  a  less  creditable 
development  has  arisen.  It  has  brought  to  the  front  a  class  of 
financiers  who  appear  to  regard  the  Loan  mainly  as  an  opportunity 
for  making  a  market  turn.  The  intention  of  the  Government  in 
allowing  conversion  at  all  was  to  encourage  subscriptions  to  the 
New  Loan,  and  the  condition  precedent  of  conversion,  in  all  cases, 
is  new  subscription.  The  official  announcement  says  that  until 
November  2nd  there  will  be  two  classes  of  41  per  cent.  War  Loan, 
the  one  Cum  Conversion  Eights,  i.e.,  consisting  of  stock  issued 
in  respect  of  cash  applications  in  regard  to  which  no  right  of 
conversion  has  been  exercised,  and  the  other  Ex  Conversion 
Eights,  i.e.,  consisting  of  stock  issued  in  respect  of  cash  applica¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  which  the  right  of  conversion  has  been  exercised 
and  stock  issued  in  lieu  of  stock  converted.  On  November  2nd 
these  two  classes  will  be  automatically  amalgamated  into  one 
stock.  This  does  not  constitute  official  recognition  of  a  vicarious 
arrangement  by  which  the  disability  of  a  Consol  holder  through 
lack  of  funds  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  purchase  of  conversion 
rights  from  a  War  Loan  allottee  who  does  not  want  to  use  them. 
To  the  scrip  certificate  of  the  New  Loan  will  be  attached,  in 
addition  to  the  interest  coupon,  a  Conversion  Eights  talon.  “A 
scrip  certificate  without  the  relative  talon,  or  a  talon  without  the 
relative  scrip  certificate  and  stock  resulting  from  the  inscription 
of  a  scrip  certificate,  from  which  the  talon  has  previously  been 
detached,  will  carry  no  conversion  rights.”  The  confusion  caused 
by  a  temporary  misunderstanding  has  not,  of  course,  made 
any  difference  to  the  Government  as  regards  the  success  cf 
the  Loan,  but  if  they  had  limited  their  conversion  option  to 
holders  registered  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  prospectus, 
they  would  have  prevented  any  of  this  huckstering  about 
rights.  But  the  option  apparently  extends  to  holders  of  con¬ 
vertible  stocks  acquired  at  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  thus  ]>rovided 
for  nimble  Stock  Exchange  finance  by  a  class  of  men  who  do  not 
think  it  unbecoming  to  utilise  a  great  patriotic  occasion  for  their 
own  sordid  ends  by  buying  Consols  and  first  War  Tjoan  and 
subscribing  for  New  War  Tjoan  simply  to  make  a  profit  by  con¬ 
version.  The  ix)ssibilities  arising  out  of  this  traffic  can  be  better 
explained  by  one  or  two  illustrations.  Early  in  July  Consols 
could  be  bought  at  65  and  Three-and-a-half  War  Loan  at  93.' 

(1)  The  latter  has  since  been  dealt  in  as  low  as  92;^ 
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Anyone  subscribing  for  £1,000  New  Loan  at  that  time  would  have 
acquired  the  right  to  convert  £750  Consols  (nominal)  into  £500 
New;  or  £1,000  SJ  per  cent.,  with  a  cash  payment  of  £50,  into 
£1,000  per  cent.  In  the  former  case,  he  would  pay  £1,000 
for  the  New  Loan  and  £487  10s.  for  the  Consols,  and  on  December 
1st,  after  receiving  £38  8s.  9d.  in  interest,  he  would  (assuming 
the  new  stock  to  be  still  at  par)  be  able  to  sell  it  for  £1,500, 
making  a  profit  of  £12  10s.  In  the  second  case,  he  would  pav 
£1,000  for  the  New  Loan  and  £930  plus  £50  for  the  converted 
stock,  making  together  £1,980,  and  he  would  be  able  to  sell  for 
£2,000,  making  a  profit  of  £20,  irrespective  of  the  half-year’s 
interest  of  £45  on  the  New  and  of  £15  9s.  2d.  on  the  Three-and- 
a-half.  It  may  be  said  that  since  the  offer  of  conversion  was 
only  intended  to  stimulate  subscriptions,  the  national  cause  is 
bound  to  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  sent  in  with  a  view  to  exercising  the  option  during 
the  next  three  months.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  amiss  to  point 
out  that  the  more  freely  conversion  is  carried  out,  the  heavier 
will  be  the  new  interest  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the  future. 
Every  million  of  converted  Consols  will  cost  the  country  an 
additional  £5,000  per  annum  in  interest,  and  if  £100,000,000  were 
converted,  we  should  have  to  find  an  additional  £500,000  per 
annum.  In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  an  episode 
in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Will  Thorne 
put  the  question  ;  What  would  he  the  loss  to  the  nation  if  all  the 
money  invested  in  Consols  were  converted  into  War  Loan?  Would 
it  he  about  £100,000,000?  Mr.  McKenna  replied  that,  in  his 
opinion,  that  figure  was  “ten  or  twenty  times  an  exaggerated 
sum  ’’ ;  and  at  a  later  sitting  he  explained  the  matter  thus  :  There 
was,  on  June  21st,  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  £352,688,000 
nominal  of  Consols,  and  if  the  whole  of  these  were  converted 
they  would  be  exchanged  for  £235,125,332  War  Loan.  The 
annual  interest  liability,  as  a  result  of  such  operation,  would 
increase  from  £8,817,200  to  £10,580,640;  in  other  wwds,  we 
should  have  to  pay  £1,763,440  a  year  more  at  least  until  December 
1st,  1925,  and  possibly  until  December  1st,  1945  ;  and  on  the 
latter  of  these  dates,  if  not  before,  the  whole  of  the  £235,125,332 
would  have  to  be  paid  off  at  par.  On  the  other  hand,  this  total 
conversion  of  Consols  would  involve  subscriptions  of  no  less  than 
£470,255,000  to  the  New  Loan,  and  it  vrould  also  mean  that  the 
now  perpetual  interest  of  Consols  would  be  entirely  extinguished 
by  1945  at  the  latest.  The  hypothesis  of  total  conversion  is,  of 
course,  absurd,  but  the  figures  given  of  its  cost  are  none  the  less 
interesting.  The  same  reasoning  applies,  mutatis  mutandis ,  to  the 
conversions  of  the  2|  per  cent,  and  2J  per  cent.  Annuities. 
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Holders  of  these  who  have  subscribed  JGIOO  to  the  War  Loan  have 
the  right  to  convert  ^67  nominal  or  £78  nominal  respectively 
for  £50  of  the  new  security.  £100  nominal  of  the  former  would 
thus  be  converted  into  £74  6s.  6d.  of  War  Loan,  and  £100  of 
the  latter  into  £64  2s.,  the  differences  in  annuity  being  £3  10s.  8d. 
against  £2  15s.  in  the  one  case,  and  £2  178.  8d.  against  £2  lOe. 
in  the  other.  Here,  again,  the  converted  stock  is  repayable  in 
1945  at  the  latest,  when  the  interest  terminates,  whereas  the 
annuities  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  not  terminable  except  by 
periodical  purchases.  No  provision  is  so  far  made  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Loan.  If  a  sinking  fund  is  not  established 
after  the  war,  the  only  alternative  will  be  the  raising  of  another 
loan — probably  at  a  more  favourable  rate  of  interest — in  1925  or 
later.  That  method,  however,  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  borrow¬ 
ing  from  Peter  to  pay  Peter.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how 
redemption  at  par  in  1945  will  work  out  in  the  case  of  Consols 
and  the  other  annuity  stocks.  £100  nominal  of  Consols  is  con¬ 
vertible  into  £66  13s.  4d.  of  New  Loan,  which  was  just  about 
their  market  value  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  issue,  and  £1  138.  4d. 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  price  at  which  dealings  have  since 
been  permitted.  This  £66  13s.  4d.  of  New  Loan  is  repayable  in 
full  in  thirty  years,  or  earlier  if  conditions  warrant,  and  after  the 
fluctuations  caused  by  speculative  transactions  have  ceased,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  permanent  shrinkage  in  its  value.  But 
unconverted  Consols  must,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future,  be 
governed  by  their  ratio  to  the  Four-and-a-half  stock,  and  such  a 
ratio  show's  them  to  be  not  worth  more  than  65 J.  Ultimately, 
no  doubt,  they  may  improve,  but  that,  again,  will  be  only  in 
connection  with  a  general  improvement  in  fixed  value  stocks  and 
will  not  affect  their  proportional  value. 

The  same  advantage  which  holders  of  Consols  and  the  3^ 
per  cent.  Loan  enjoy  of  converting  into  a  higher  interest-bearing 
security,  is  prospectively  extended  in  an  equally  liberal  fashion  to 
the  holders  of  the  New  Loan.  If  any  future  War  Loan  should 
be  issued  at  a  higher  rate  than  4J  per  cent.,  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  present  issue  will  be  accepted  at  par  plus  accrued  interest 
as  the  equivalent  of  cash  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  such 
future  issue.  There  is  not  even  the  obligation  to  subscribe  before 
conversion ;  one  stock  will  be  simply  exchangeable  for  another. 
In  the  remote,  but  possible,  contingency  of  the  Government 
having  to  borrow  at  5  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  the  holders  of  the 
4J  per  cent.  Loan,  including  those  who  have  converted,  would 
only  need  to  tender  their  stock  in  payment  for  equivalent  amounts 
in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  extra  ^  per  cent.  One  object 
of  this  proviso  is  to  prevent  the  4^  per  cent,  stock  from  falling  to 
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a  discount  if  auotlier  and  a  more  attractive  Loan  should  have  to  be 
raised ;  but  even  if  it  did  fall  to  a  discount,  the  holder  who  wished 
to  subscribe  to  a  new  issue  on  better  terms  would  be  able  to  do  so 
without  the  necessity  of  realising  at  a  loss. 

The  effect  of  the  new  scale  of  interest  on  the  price  of  Consols 
will  be  extended  to  fixed  interest  values  generally,  and  indirectly  it 
will  influence  other  values  as  w^ell.  We  shall  experience  an 
entirely  new  set  of  conditions.  We  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
comfortable  old  times  of  the  conventional  Three-per-cents.  The 
financial  axioms  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  are  already  as 
dead  as  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn.  All  yields  will  have  to  be 
tested  by  a  proportion  sum  in  which  price  and  return  are  compared 
with  the  standard  of  4^  per  cent,  at  par.  During  the  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  Loan  prospectus  there  was  an  all-round 
fall  in  the  stock  markets,  and  the  aggregate  shrinkage  of  values 
ran  into  many  millions.  The  downward  movement  was  no  doubt 
accelerated  by  pressure  to  sell  by  investors  w  ho  were  anxious  to 
realise  Colonial,  home  railway,  industrial,  and  other  more  or  less 
marketable  stocks  in  order  to  put  the  proceeds  into  War  Loan. 
Pressure  to  sell  being  accompanied  by  reluctance  or  inability  to 
buy  had  its  effect  in  lower  prices,  and  in  some  cases  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  investors  was  thwarted  by  the  impossibility  of  selling 
except  at  a  loss  which  they  did  not  care  to  make.  Thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  very  attractiveness  of  the  Loan  was  indirectly 
responsible  for  good  intentions  that  did  not  mature,  and — if  a 
poetical  version  of  the  situation  be  admissible — the  Government 
“nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel.”.  Similar  facilities  to 
those  for  the  conversion  of  Government  debt  and  annuities  were 
not  of  course  available  for  investors  in  joint-stock  companies ;  and 
when  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either  making  a  serious 
capital  sacrifice  or  of  abandoning  their  purpose,  they  perforce 
chose  the  latter  course.  Although  the  fall  has  most  certainly 
been  overdone,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  it  will  be  permanent.  A  new  standard  of  values  has  been 
created.  Holders  of  all  high-class  stocks  will  suffer.  There  will 
have  to  be  another  great  epidemic  of  wTiting  down.  Later  on, 
this  will  be  reflected  not  only  in  the  balance  sheets  of  companies 
with  invested  reserves,  but  also  in  the  yield  of  the  death  duties, 
since  stocks,  bonds  and  shares  will  have  to  be  valued  for  probate 
at  the  lower  range  of  prices.  Companies  requiring  additional 
capital,  municipalities  obliged  to  borrow,  Colonies  requiring 
money  for  developing  their  resources,  in  fact  all  seekers  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  for  trade  or  development,  w’ill  be  inconvenienced,  if 
not  crippled,  by  a  state  of  things  wdiich  compels  them  to  borrow’, 
if  they  borrow  at  all,  at  higher  rates. 
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There  is  no  obligation  for  the  financial  critic  to  peer  too 
earnestly  into  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  still  less  to  paint 
the  picture  in  unnecessary  colours  of  gloom.  The  great  Loan  has 
been  achieved ;  it  will  do  its  work,  and  sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  loan  thereof.  The  one  fixed  and  irreducible  postulate  that 
governs  the  situation  is  that  we  shall  fight,  if  need  be,  to  our  last 
ship  and  our  last  shilling.  Whatever  be  the  cost — whatever  the 
sacrifices — we  shall  go  on  until  we  have  made  the  German  bully 
bite  the  dust ;  otherwise  the  German  bully  will  make  us  bite  it. 
This  year  the  war  will  cost  us  close  on  a  thousand  million  pounds, 
and  it  is  at  least  on  the  cards  that  there  may  be  another  year,  and 
yet  another,  at  the  same  appalling  rate  of  expenditure.  The 
thousand  millions  will  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  towards  subdu¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  but  we  hardly  dare  hope  they  will  go  far  enough. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  stake  everything  or  lose  everything. 
There  is  no  middle  course. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 
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After  a  year  of  War  the  present  seems  a  fitting  time  to  take 
stock  of  the  existing  situation  as  between  ourselves,  our  Allies,  and 
our  enemies.  In  what  condition,  in  the  first  place,  does  Germany 
find  herself  after  the  tremendous  efforts  which  she  has  put  forth  ? 
Are  her  chances  of  victory  better  or  worse  than  they  were  twelve 
months  ago?  Are  the  results  which  her  armies  have  obtained 
commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  made,  and  how  do  those  sacrifices 
compare  with  those  of  the  other  belligerent  Powers?  Fighting  on 
two  fronts  at  once,  and  with  the  advantage  of  interior  lines,  has 
Germany  succeeded  in  so  weakening  her  opponents  as  to  shake 
the  unity  of  their  Alliance,  and  prepare  the  way  for  joint 
or  separate  peace  negotiations?  The  German  Emperor  was 
recently  reported  to  have  said  that  the  War  would  be  over  before 
the  winter.  Is  there  any  hope  of  realising  this  happy  result  in 
the  time  mentioned,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  evidence  for 
so  optimistic  an  expression  of  opinion?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  to-day. 

One  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  at  once  without  beating 
about  the  bush.  The  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Eussia  is  stronger,  firmer,  and  closer  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  repeated  declarations  of  M.  Viviani,^  the  recent 
rescript  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  resolute  words  of  Mr. 
Asquith,^  are  a  public  pledge  that  the  Allies  will  continue  the  War 
till  the  purpose  for  which  they  took  up  arms  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  military  power  of  Germany  “finally  and  fully 
destroyed.”  Italy  has  no  written  compact  binding  herself,  as  the 
Triple  Entente  Powers  have  bound  themselves,  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the  enemy,  but  Signor  Salandra’s  declaration 
of  intention  was  unmistakable,  and  he  has  the  whole  Italian 
nation,  including  Signor  Giolitti,  behind  him.  Speaking  at 
Cuneo  on  July  5th,  the  latter  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  Party  in  the  following  words  :  “No  sacrifice  will 

(1)  “You  know  what  is  hidden  beneath  the  brilliant  qualities  of  our  race,  and 
that  resistance  to  the  most  tragic  trial  wears  out  neither  its  body  nor  its  spirit. 
And  if  this  trial  is  prolonged,  if  days  of  fighting  continue  one  after  the  other, 
you  know  that  France  is  neither  weary,  nor  resigned ;  that  she  stands  erect  with 
an  organised,  ardent,  and  redoubtable  Army,  sure  of  conquering  with  the 
indomitable  Allies  who  are  defending  the  same  cause.” — Speech  of  M.  Viviani 
at  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  July  5th,  1915. 

(2)  “  We  shall  fight  to  the  end,  to  the  last  farthing  of  our  money,  to  the  last 
ounce  of  our  strength,  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.” — The  Right  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  Guildhall,  June  29th,  1915. 
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seem  too  great  when  we  reflect  upon  the  result  of  the  War,  upon 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  that  upon  Italy’s  political  situation  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  War  will  depend  the  future  of  the  nation. 
Let  the  attitude  of  our  people  signify  their  firm  resolve  to  conquer 
at  any  cost.”  The  War  has  united  Parties  in  Italy,  as  closely  as 
in  England. 

Not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  the  Empire, 
in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  there  is  a 
hardening  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  continuing  the  war  till 
the  German  reign  of  terror  in  Europe  has  been  ended.  Germany 
has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Great  Britain,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  her  intention,  which  is  to  destroy  our  sea  power,  and 
substitute  German  for  British  supremacy  on  the  seas.^  This  is 
now  understood,  and  whereas  the  war  was  at  first  undertaken  by 
us  as  a  duty  towards  our  neighbours  we  are  now  waging  it  as  a 
duty  towards  ourselves.  So  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so,  the 
Germans  are  attacking  us  wdth  methods  of  “frightfulness”  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  they  employed  so  bar¬ 
barously  to  reduce  Belgium  to  submission.  If  we  are  beaten  the 
fate  of  Belgium  will  be  our  fate,  and  conscious  of  this  we  have  at 
last  taken  off  our  gloves,  and  are  preparing  with  one  voice  and 
will  for  a  deadly  struggle  which  will  demand  the  same  sustained 
effort  as  we  put  forth  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Scarborough,  the  German  air  raids  on  open  towms, 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the  continuation  of  the  submarine 
war  against  defenceless  merchant  and  fishing  vessels,  add  daily 
increasing  strength  to  our  determination,  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  piratical  crimes,  and  secifre 
effective  guarantees  against  the  possibility  of  their  repetition. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  existing  situation  is  the  growth  of 
the  war  feeling  among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country. 
These  are  some  of  the  utterances  of  Labour  leaders,  and  they  are 
so  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they  represent  in 
Parliament,  that  they  deserve  to  be  recorded,  if  only  to  show  that 
this  is  a  people’s  war  which  is  being  waged  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  democratic  principles  as  opposed  to  German  methods  of  auto- 


(1)  Writing  last  month  in  the  Tageszeitung ,  Count  Reventlow,  a  typical  Junker 
representative,  referred  as  follovrs  to  future  relations  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  : — 

“The  war  has  proved  that  no  understanding  can  ever  be  possible  with  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  cannot  accept  the  position  of  ruling  the  world  by  the 
side  of  England.  Therefore,  we  must  break  the  strength  of  the  Island  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  possibility  of  any  future  friendliness,  even  long 
after  the  war  has  been  terminated.  Those  who  refuse  to  hate  England  must  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt  and  disgust.  No  other  course  is  possible 
for  true  Germans.” 
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cratic  government.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Munitions  of  War  Bill,  on  June  28th,  Mr.  J.  Hodge,  Labour 
Member  for  the  Gorton  Division  of  S.E.  Lancashire,  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  following  declaration  : 

“  In  my  humble  way  I  have  realised  the  great  gravity  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  I  realise  that  it  is  far  better  to  give  up  anv 
privileges  we  possess  at  the  present  time  than  to  have  no  liberties  at  all; 
and  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  Germans  were  successful.” 

Again,  on  July  2nd,  when  the  Bill  was  being  considered  in 
Committee,  Mr.  W.  Crooks  spoke  as  under  : 

“I  have  stumped  the  country  since  the  war  began,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  single  word  said  against  the  war.  What 
the  people  say  is  this  :  ‘  Go  on,  and  pull  through.  The  liberties  of  the 
common  people  are  at  stake.’  This  is  not  a  Government  war;  it  is  not  a 
capitalist  war;  it  is  a  people’s  war.  We  have  to  look  to  you — the  Govern¬ 
ment — and  loyal  will  we  be  when  you  tell  us  what  you  want,  but  for  God’s 
sake  do  not  keep  us  idle.” 

Another  Labour  opinion  to  be  noted  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Duncan,  Member  for  Barrow-in-Furness,  who,  when  supporting 
the  second  reading  of  the  National  Registration  Bill  on  July  5th, 
made  use  of  the  following  emphatic  words  : 

“We  are  faced  with  the  direst  necessity  that  this  nation  has  ever  seen, 
and  if  we  go  down  in  this  war  it  will  be  very  little  use  talking  about  liberty 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  privileges  that  we  have  held  in  this  country.  It  is 
because  I  feel  in  my  very  soul  that  this  nation,  arid  this  Empire,  are  fighting 
for  very  life,  are  fighting  for  existence,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  this  Bill.” 

The  above  quotations  from  Labour  si)eeches  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  the  temper  of  the  working  classes,  who  as  a  body  are  solid 
for  the  war.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden 
are  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  their  fellow-Members,  but  then 
they  are  not  working  men,  and  are  nothing  more  than  the 
academical  apostles  of  State  Socialism.  Other  opponents  of  the 
war  are  too  insignificant  in  numbers  and  standing  to  justify  any 
notice  being  taken  of  their  propaganda. 

While  this  hardening  of  opinion  is  noticeable  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  if  there  were  time  to  show  it,  in  France  and  Russia  also, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  corresixfnding  weakening  of  feeling  among 
the  German  industrial  classes,  who  are  beginning  to  tire  of  a  war 
which  they  now  realise  can  bring  them  neither  gain  nor  glory. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  German 
Socialist  Party,  which  was  published  in  the  Vorwarts  on  June 
26th,  may  be  said  faithfully  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Germany,  who  acquiesced  in  the  war  when 
it  was  declared,  not  from  any  desire  for  it,  but  because  they  had 
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been  hypnotised  by  the  evil  spirit  of  Militarism  which  took 
possession  of  the  German  people  after  the  successful  war  of 
1870-71,  and  has  been  worshipped  as  a  national  fetish  for  the 
past  forty  years. 

“We  raise  anew  the  sharpest  protest  against  all  efforts  and  declarations  in 
favour  of  annexation  of  any  portion  of  a  foreign  country,  and  the  suppression 
by  force  of  another  people,  as  suggested  in  the  speeches  of  certain  political 
personages.  The  mere  expression  of  such  a  policy  pushes  further  and  further 
off  a  realisation  of  the  fervent  desire  for  peace.  The  people  desire  no 
annexations.  The  people  desire  peace.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and 
culture,  supported  by  the  bravery  of  our  men  in  arms,  who  have  created 
a  favourable  situation,  we  demand  of  the  Government  that  it  shall  announce 
its  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  in  order  to  make  an  end 
of  this  bloody  struggle.” 

The  publication  of  the  manifesto  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
offending  journal  for  a  period  of  five  days,  but  the  views  of  the 
Socialist  Committee  are  on  record,  and  indicate  a  loss  of  faith 
in  German  invincibility.  This  being  a  war,  not  of  armies,  but 
of  nations,  it  is  more  necessary  to  know  what  the  people  think 
than  what  their  rulers  want,  for  without  their  support  the  military 
machine  would  sooner  or  later  fall  to  pieces.  Hence  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  manifesto,  which  is  a  first  step  towards  national 
repentance,  and  the  repudiation  of  force  in  its  application  to  a 
conquered  nation. 

Turning  now  to  the  military  situation  we  find  that,  in  spite 
of  some  untoward  appearances,  it  is  wholly  favourable  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Allies.  When  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
choosing  his  own  time,  decided  for  war  a  year  ago,  he  relied  on 
the  magnitude  and  perfection  of  his  military  organisation  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  campaign  w'hich  he  and  his  Staff  had  elaborated 
with  an  industry  and  forethought  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  His 
plan  was  to  beat  France  first  and  Kussia  afterwards,  and  then, 
turning  on  Great  Britain,  to  deal  with  her  in  the  same  way.  The 
plan  was  upset  from  the  first  by  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 
With  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  phantom  of  world-power  the  Emperor 
assumed  that  we  should  commit  the  same  mistake  w'hich  his 
great-grandfather,  Frederick  William  III.,  committed  in  1805 
when  he  looked  on,  while  Napoleon  defeated  his  friends  whom  he 
refused  to  assist.  His  blundering  diplomacy  saved  Europe  from 
the  fate  awaiting  her.  Quick  to  appreciate  the  position,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Cabinet  and  nation.  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  a 
decision  as  momentous  in  consequences  as  it  was  correct  in 
inspiration.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  to  come  when  it 
suited  Germany  to  make  it  he  met  the  approaching  danger  with 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  then  contracted  with  France  and  Russia 
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to  make  no  peace  except  by  joint  agreement.  Ready  at  sea,  we 
were  unready  on  land,  but  this  did  not  deter  us  from  immediate 
action.  The  Fleet  was  forthwith  set  in  motion,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  seas  were  swept  clear  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  and 
Germany  was  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  outer  w'orld. 
Though  we  had  no  national  army  approaching  the  strength  of 
Continental  armies  we  had,  in  the  Expeditionary  Force,  an 
efficient  advanced  guard  of  not  more  than  150,000  men,  but  just 
as  thoroughly  organised  as  the  immense  German  army,  and,  being 
composed  of  seasoned  soldiers,  it  w'as  superior  in  fighting  strength 
to  any  of  the  Emperor’s  troops.  This  little  army,  insignificant 
in  numbers,  but  perfectly  trained  and  of  undaunted  spirit,  was 
sent  to  France  and  given  the  post  of  honour  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  Allied  line.  What  took  place  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  recall  to  mind  those  anxious  days  last  August  when  the 
German  armies  broke  through  Belgium  and  started  on  their  march 
to  Paris.  It  is  no  slur  on  our  gallant  Allies  to  say  that  it  was 
Sir  John  French’s  “contemptible  little  army”  which  saved  the 
military  situation  by  preventing  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies  being 
rolled  up,  and  giving  time  for  General  Joffre  to  fall  back  on  his 
reserves. 

The  ignoble  outburst  of  German  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  always 
latent  but  purposely  suppressed,  dates  from  the  battle  of  Mons, 
when  four  British  divisions  held  up  a  German  army  of  three  times 
their  strength,  striking  it  with  heavy  blows,  and  when  over¬ 
whelmed  by  superior  numbers,  fighting  a  succession  of  rearguard 
battles  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Emperor  began  to  realise  that  we  meant  to  attack  him  by  land  as 
w^ell  as  by  sea,  and  that  in  bidding  for  hegemony  in  Europe  he 
would  have  to  reckon  with  the  armed  strength  of  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Thenceforward  fear  took  the  place  of  contempt,  and 
the  sense  of  approaching  failure  found  an  outlet  in  those  many 
official  and  private  expressions  of  anger  which  have  fallen  into 
British  hands  through  the  medium  of  captured  prisoners  of  war. 
The  “blind  wild  beast  of  force”  was  still  there,  raging  with 
impotent  desire,  and  maddened  by  disappointed  lust,  but  with 
clipped  claw’s,  and  with  its  power  to  do  evil  weakened  beyond 
hope  of  recovery. 

Another  cause  which  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  German 
plan  of  campaign  was  the  unexpected  military  preparedness  of 
the  Russian  army.  The  German  General  Staff  counted  on  getting 
a  six  weeks’  start  in  France  before  the  Russians  w'ould  be  able 
to  advance  from  their  concentration  rendezvous  behind  the  Bug. 
The  Emperor  expected  to  be  in  Paris  on  September  1st,  and  in 
Warsaw  on  October  1st,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  programme. 
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as  laid  down  in  the  time-table  prepared  by  his  Staff,  he  sent  the 
great  bulk  of  his  first  line  and  reserve  corps  to  the  Western  frontier 
of  Germany  in  order  to  deal  the  French  an  irrevocable  blow  of 
such  crushing  force  as  to  put  further  resistance  out  of  the  question.^ 
To  everybody’s  surprise,  and  much  to  the  mortification  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  a  Eussian  Army  under  General  Eennenkampf’e  command 
crossed  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia  during  the  first  week  of  the 
war,  while  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas’s  main  army  advancing  from 
the  Bug  reached  the  line  of  the  Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm  railway 
before  the  Austro-Hungarian  concentration  in  Galicia  had  been 
completed.  The  Eussian  invasion  of  East  Prussia  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  detach  troops  to  the  East  just  when  they  were  most 
wanted  for  the  campaign  in  the  West,  and  when  we  look  back  on 
the  share  taken  by  Eussia  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  we  must  not 
forget  to  give  credit  to  the  Grand  Duke  for  his  first  invasion  of 
East  Prussia,  which  in  spite  of  the  disaster  at  Tannenberg,  helped 
to  take  the  pressure  off  Paris,  and  did  its  part  in  compelling  the 
German  armies  in  France  to  retire  from  the  Marne  valley. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  when  the  German  armies  were  driven 
from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne  last  September  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  campaign  was  prospectively  decided  against  them,  for  it  is  an 
old  military  axiom,  as  true  to-day  as  it  always  has  been,  that  when 
a  commander  once  relinquishes  the  initiative  he  can  never  recover 
it.  Since  the  middle  of  September  the  German  armies  of  the 
West  have  been  standing  on  their  defence,  counter-attacking  the 
Allies  whenever  necessary  to  prevent  their  line  being  pierced,  local 
commanders  here  and  there  trying  to  obtain  a  tactical  success,  but 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  resume  the  strategical  offen¬ 
sive,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  enabled  them  to  over¬ 
run  Belgium,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  before  the 
Allies  were  ready  to  oppose  them.  The  battle  of  the  Marne  is 
in  this  sense  the  most  decisive  battle  yet  fought,  for  it  put  an  end 
to  the  further  invasion  of  France,  saved  Paris  from  occupation, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  dictate  a  treaty  of 
peace,  without  which  his  plans  of  conquest  fell  to  the  ground. 


(1)  According  to  French  official  reports,  out  of  25  first  line,  and  33  Reserve 
Corps,  which  the  German  Staff  mobilised  within  the  first  fortnight  after  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  21  of  the  former  and  22  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  the  West  along  with 
8  Landwehr  Corps,  giving  a  total  of  51  Corps  in  all.  Reckoning  cavalry  and 
troops  for  the  lines  of  communication,  Germany  had  not  less  than  2,500,000  men 
on  her  Western  frontier  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  August,  as  against 
1,500,000,  which  were  all  the  French  Staff  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  to 
repel  an  immediate  attack.  Owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  from  which 
the  attack  would  come,  the  French  plan  was  to  concentrate  Reserve  Armies  at 
certain  rendezvous  considerably  in  rear  of  the  frontier,  and  this  was  done ;  but 
these  Armies  were  not  available  for  the  front  line  when  the  Germans  launched 
their  attack  through  Belgium. 
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What  he  did  was  to  substitute  for  his  plan  of  attack  a  plan  of 
defence,  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  use  of  conquered  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  for  peace.  This  plan,  like  his  first, 
is  doomed  to  failure,  for  no  bargain  can  be  struck  till  the  Germans 
have  retired  from  both  France  and  Belgium,  and  found  refuge 
behind  their  own  Khine  frontier.  “So  long,”  said  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  when  speaking  for  the  Cabinet  at  Guildhall  on  July  9th, 
“as  an  enemy  soldier  continues  on  French,  Belgian,  or  Bussian 
soil  no  question  of  peace  can  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  honest, 
patriotic,  and  courageous  man  in  this  country.  It  is  our  primary 
duty  towards  our  Allies  to  see  this  matter  through  with  them, 
and  we  will  at  whatever  cost.”  ^ 

Failing  in  the  West  the  Germans  during  the  past  three  months 
have  been  concentrating  effort  in  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war, 
where  the  Bussians,  after  conquering  Galicia  from  Austria,  were 
threatening  Hungary  with  invasion.  Unless  Germany  came  to 
the  rescue  of  her  ally  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  alliance  between 
the  two  Central  Powers,  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  early 
collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  Galicia,  could  be 
maintained,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  Hungary  might  follow 
Italy’s  example,  and  denounce  the  treaty  which  linked  her  to 
Austria,  for  there  is  no  love  lost  between  Magyar  and  Austrian, 
and  the  Dual  Monarchy  holds  together  not  for  the  common  pur¬ 
poses  of  political  development,  but  solely  for  mutual  defence. 
Then  again  the  Balkan  States  were  watching  the  course  of  events 
in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
changed  into  active  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  important  for  Germany  to  secure  a  military 
success  against  Bussia,  and  this  accounts  for  the  tremendous 
efforts  which  she  made  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Galicia  and  Bussian  Poland.  Owing 
to  these  efforts  the  Germans  have  won  a  temporary  success,  but 
the  wastage  of  life  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gains 
obtained.  Heavy  as  the  Bussian  losses  have  been,  those  of  the 
Germans  must  have  been  Beavier,  for  they  have  been  advancing 
and  attacking  while  their  opponents  have  been  retiring  and 
defending.  The  Bussians  claim,  and  probably  with  truth,  that 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  Germans  lost  more  than 
250,000  killed  and  wounded  men,  besides  the  prisoners  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Bussia  for  the  moment  has  lost  Galicia,  but 

(1)  Equally  decided  were  the  words  of  the  French  Prime  Minister  when 
speaking  in  Paris  on  April  14th  : — “  So  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  fight,  France 
will  fight.  In  common  with  her  Allies,  she  will  not  contemplate  the  idea  of  peace 
until  together  with  them  she  has  driven  the  aggressor  from  the  soil  of  Belgium, 
regained  her  own  territorial  integrity,  and  by  a  joint  effort  freed  Europe  from 
Prussian  militarism.” 
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the  Germans  have  gained  no  Sedan.  Their  battles  have  all  been 
Pyrrhic  victories.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  always  avoids 
decisive  contests.  He  keeps  in  position  long  enough  to  compel 
his  adversary  to  deploy  hie  forces,  and  he  then  retires  protected 
by  his  rearguards.  He  has  repeated  these  tactics,  not  once,  but 
continuously  during  the  year’s  campaign,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  manoeuvres  his  armies  is  beyond  all  praise.  There  is  no  more 
difficult  task  for  a  commander  than  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  battle  line  without  committing  it  to  a  decisive  encounter,  but 
this  is  what  the  Eussian  Generalissimo  has  done  with  unfailing 
success.  The  Germans  are  no  nearer  their  goal  than  they  were 
twelve  months  ago,  but  on  the  contrary  are  day  by  day  receding 
from  it,  for  our  fifth  ally.  Time,  is  beginning  to  assert  its  influence, 
and  in  another  year  will  be  the  dominant  factor  of  the  gigantic  war 
problem  which  is  being  fought  out  in  Europe. 

Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  because  the  German  line  in 
the  Western  theatre  of  war  is  still  practically  intact,  in  spite 
of  the  vigorous  offensive  onslaughts  which  have  been  directed 
with  such  superb  dan  and  heroism  by  our  French  Allies,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  our  own  brave  troops,  against  various  points 
of  the  enemy’s  front.  If  the  Germans  were  able  to  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  Galicia,  why  cannot  the  British,  French,  and 
Belgians  combined  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France  and 
Belgium?  It  is  known  that  German  troops  were  taken  from 
the  West  to  strengthen  General  Mackensen’s  Army  in  the  East. 
Surely  this  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Allies  to  undertake  that 
“big  offensive”  which  Mr.  Belloc  promised  we  should  see  in  the 
spring,  but  which  has  never  yet  taken  place.  The  spring  has 
gone  by,  the  summer  is  passing  away,  autumn  is  approaching, 
and  the  winter  is  looming  in  the  near  distance  with  the  hideous 
horrors  of  the  trenches  over  again.  Why  has  there  been  no 
offensive?  The  Allies  will  never  get  a  better  chance  than  they 
have  let  go  by,  for  when  the  Germans  have  finally  disposed  of 
the  Russians,  Mackensen  will  counter-march  his  victorious 
“phalanx”  to  the  West,  and  hack  his  way  to  Paris,  or,  what  will 
be  worse  for  us,  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  pessimistic  criticism  of  this 
kind,  for  it  is  uninformed,  non-observant,  superficial,  and  not 
based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  situation  as  it  exists.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  guns  and  munitions.  “It  is  only  their  artil¬ 
lery,”  writes  a  correspondent  from  the  trenches,  “which  is 
saving  the  Germans.  Take  that  away,  and  let  the  infantry  fight, 
and  the  war  w'ould  soon  be  over.”  This  is  the  literal  truth. 
Mackensen’s  success  on  the  Dunajec  river  at  the  beginning  cf 
May,  and  subsequently  in  his  advance  through  Galicia,  was  due 
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to  his  having  brought  up  an  overwhelming  mass  of  heavy  and 
light  guns  against  the  positions  occupied  by  the  army  of  General 
Demitrius.  Without  those  guns,  and  the  ammunition  required 
for  their  service,  his  “phalanx”  would  never  have  hacked  its 
way  to  Przemysl  and  Lemberg,  and  it  is  because  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  transporting  artillery  without  the  aid  of  railways 
through  the  southern  part  of  Russian  Poland  that  he  and  the 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand  have  been  held  up  for  so  long 
within  a  day’s  march  of  the  Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm  railway. 
If  Sir  John  French’s  artillerymen  had  been  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  ammunition  on  May  9th  the  Germans  would  not 
now  be  in  La  Bassee,  and  Lille  would  be  in  British  occupation. 
As  it  was  the  French  offensive  north  of  Arras  was  not  supported 
by  a  correspondingly  sustained  British  attack  south  of  the  Lys 
river,  and  the  German  line,  though  pushed  back,  is  still  unbroken. 
Big  battalions  are  now  as  necessary  as  ever,  but  they  must  be 
supported  by  big  batteries,  or  their  efforts  will  be  wasted.  This 
is  the  great  lesson  of  the  war,  and  without  going  back  on  the  past 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  and  our  Allies  have  not  only 
learnt  it,  but  are  rapidly  taking  steps  to  apply  its  teaching  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

If  this  war  had  been  fought  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
Germans  would  before  now  have  been  driven  behind  their  frontier, 
but  the  development  of  science  has  so  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  tactical  defence  that  when  a  position  has  once  been  won  it  can 
be  defended  much  more  easily  than  it  can  be  captured.  Machine 
guns  and  magazine  rifles  have  revolutionised  tactics.  The 
Germans  owe  their  initial  successes  to  the  numbers  of  their  guns, 
and  especially  of  their  machine  guns,  even  more  than  to  the 
numbers  of  their  men,  and  the  perfection  of  their  organisation. 
Multiplication  of  machine  guns  has  enabled  them  to  defend  the 
positions  they  won  last  October,  but  not  to  attack  the  positions  in 
front  of  them.  Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  their  situation.  An 
invading  army  cannot  stand  still  indefinitely  :  it  must  either 
advance,  or  retire,  and  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which  the 
Germans  will  have  to  face,  not  perhaps  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but 
so  soon  as  the  Allies  have  obtained  a  preponderance  in  the 
ammunition  supply  necessary  to  break  down  the  enemy’s  resist¬ 
ance.  This  is  what  Mr.  Churchill  meant  when  he  spoke  the  other 
day  of  Time  as  one  of  our  most  powerful  Allies, 

How  do  the  rival  belligerent  nations  stand  to-day  after  twelve 
months’  war  as  regards  comparative  resources  available  for  carrying 
on  the  struggle?  Economics  had  better  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
When  the  war  broke  out  financial  experts  declared  that,  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world,  Germany  would  be  a  bankrupt  State  after 
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six  months  of  fighting.  Twelve  months  have  passed  away,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  indication  of  exhaustion.  The  time  must 
come  when  economic  pressure  will  have  its  say  on  the  duration  of 
the  war,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived.  With  regard  to  numbers  of 
men,  numerous  calculations  have  been  made  by  various  authorities, 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  approximately  trustworthy, 
or  worth  much  more  than  guess  work,  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  in¬ 
formation,  so  carefully  do  nations  conceal  numerical  statistics  of 
strength  and  losses.  Germany  is  the  main  factor  of  the  problem 
because  the  war  was  the  result  of  her  aggressive  policy  in  Europe, 
and  when  her  resources  are  exhausted  it  will  come  to  an  automatic 
end.  A  carefully  considered  estimate  of  German  military  strength 
was  given  in  the  French  official  review,  which  was  published  last 
April,  and  which  put  tTie  numbers  of  German  troops  in  organised 
formations  fighting  on  both  fronts  on  January  1st,  1915,  at 
4,000,000.  The  definite  loss  after  five  months  of  war,  and  after 
deducting  from  the  casualty  list  those  wounded  men  who  w'ere 
fit  to  rejoin  the  colours,  was  put  down  at  1,300,000,  or  260,000  a 
month,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  rate  of  wastage  would  at  least 
be  maintained  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  total  permanent 
loss  up  to  date  would  consequently  be  3,120,000.  According  to  the 
German  official  recruiting  returns  there  were  9,000,000  effective 
men  of  fighting  age  available  for  mobilisation,  and  after  subtract¬ 
ing  the  permanent  losses  from  this  number,  there  remain 
5,188,000,  of  which  number  4,000,000  are  in  the  field.  This  only 
leaves,  1,188,000  men  for  new  formations,  and  to  replace 
casualties,  which  means  that  in  rather  more  than  seven  months 
from  now  there  would  be  no  men  left  in  reserve,  and  the  field 
armies  would  gradually  dwindle  away  till  they  were  too  weak  to 
continue  resistance. 

The  above  calculation  is  probably  correct  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  is  too  optimistic,  for  it  takes  no  account  of  men  above  and 
below  the  fighting  age  (20  to  40),  and  we  know  that  the  German 
Staff  are  using  large  numbers  of  boys  under  20,  and  elderly  men 
up  to  the  age  of  60,  and  have  even  called  out  all  their  retired 
officers  under  the  age  of  65.  As  the  male  population  of  Germany 
amounts  to  32,000,000,  and  everyone,  whatever  his  age  if 
physically  fit  to  do  so,  is  required  either  by  law  or  by  official 
pressure  to  take  up  arms,  it  follows  that  an  addition  must  be  made 
to  the  figures  of  the  French  official  reviewer,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  men  available  on  an  emergency  up  to  perhaps  as  many 
as  twelve  instead  of  nine  millions.  The  quality  of  the  men  will  of 
course  depreciate  as  the  war  continues,  but  in  the  German  Army 
quality  counts  for  less  than  in  other  European  Armies,  owing  to 
the  superiority  of  the  German  maUriel,  which  discounts  the 
defects  in  the  v^rsonnel. 
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The  French  losses  have  not  been  officially  published,  but  a  few 
days  ago  an  unofficial  estimate  of  casualties  was  given  by  the 
Committee  of  the  French  Eelief  Fund,  the  number  of  killed  being 
returned  as  400,000,  tbe  permanently  disabled  700,000,  and 
prisoners  300,000,  amounting  to  a  total  loss  up  to  July  Ist  of 
1,400,000  or  in  round  numbers  127,000  a  month.  This  is  less 
than  half  the  German  loss,  but  the  Germans  are  fighting  on  tw’o 
fronts,  and  the  French  only  on  one,  while  German  tactics  are 
more  wasteful  of  life  than  those  of  our  Allies.  We  have  been  told 
officially  by  the  French  Government  that  on  January  15th  last 
there  were  2,500,000  men  in  the  fighting  line,  and  half  as  many 
again  in  the  depots,  since  when  500,000  men  of  the  present  year’s 
class  have  been  called  out,  while  more  than  a  million  of  men  of 
varying  ages  have  come  forw'ard  as  volunteers.  Deducting 
permanent  losses  the  above  figures  show  that  the  present  effective 
strength  of  the  French  Army  is  4,000,000,  and  if  the  wastage  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  present  rate  France  can  go  on  fighting  for  another 
twelve  months  without  any  weakening  of  the  units  in  the  field. 
There  are  no  men  available  for  fresh  formations,  but  General 
Joffre  has  told  us  that  the  field  cadres  (2,500,000)  are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  either  of  offence  or  defence,  and  he  has  no  intention 
of  adding  to  them. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  present  strength  of  the  Eussian 
Armies  in  the  field,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Eussia’s 
resources  in  men  are  practically  inexhaustible.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  out  of  a  male  population  of  85,000,000  the  Eussian 
General  Staff  had  on  their  registers  as  many  as  32,000,000  men 
of  the  fighting  age.  Of  this  number  only  some  3,500,000  had 
been  fully  trained,  but  this  was  a  year  ago,  and  there  has  now 
been  time  to  train  as  many  more  men  as  the  Staff  have  considered 
necessary  in  view  of  the  unexpected  strength  and  preparations  of 
the  German  Army.  The  Eussian  losses  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  are  probably  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Germans  on  both 
fronts,  but  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  never  seems  at  a  loss  for 
reinforcements  to  replace  the  wastage  in  his  field  armies,  and  so 
far  as  Eussia  is  concerned  the  w^ar  can  continue  indefinitely,  or  at 
any  rate  long  after  the  time  when  the  Central  Powers  are  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted. 

Great  Britain  is  still  only  putting  her  armour  on,  her  policy 
since  the  Napoleonic  War  having  been,  not  to  attack  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  to  defend  herself,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  an  island 
Power,  all  she  required  was  a  strong  Navy  for  the  protection  of 
her  shores  and  commerce,  and  an  Expeditionary  Force  which  could 
be  used  as  an  advanced  guard  to  seize  and  hold  strategic  points 
till  there  was  time  to  raise  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  fight 
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on  the  Continent.  This  was  the  basic  principle  of  Imperial 
Defence  as  laid  down  by  the  Committee  charged  with  its  con¬ 
sideration.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uninstructed  talk 
about  the  mistake  we  made  in  not  listening  to  Lord  Roberts  when 
he  asked  for  a  Home  Defence  Army  of  a  million  strong.  If  we 
had  only  had  such  an  army,  say  the  critics,  Belgium  would  never 
have  been  invaded,  and  the  Germans  would  long  ago  have  been 
driven  behind  their  frontier.  As  to  this  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Lord  Roberts  only  asked  for  a  local  army  to  defend  England  from 
invasion — a  task  which  is  being  effectively  performed  by  the 
Navy — and  he  always  protested  against  the  suggestions  of  his 
opponents  that  he  wanted  his  army  for  service  abroad.  In  any 
case,  no  British  Army,  however  strong,  could  have  saved  Belgium 
from  being  overrun  by  the  Germans,  who  had  for  years  past  made 
preparations  to  go  through  the  country  as  soon  as  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  Our  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  working  together, 
succeeded  in  landing  five  divisions  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France,  but  not  till  after  Liege  had  fallen,  and  Brussels  had  been 
occupied.  To  have  landed  an  army  quick  enough,  and  large 
enough,  to  have  met  the  Germans  coming  through  Belgium  during 
the  first  fortnight  in  August  would  have  been  an  impracticable 
task,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  mobilisation 
details. 

How  do  we  stand  for  men?  Setting  aside  our  oversea 
Dominions,  all  of  which  are  now  preparing  to  put  forth  their 
whole  strength,  out  of  the  male  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  which  amounts  to  22,000,000,  there  are  nearly  8,000,000 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  Of  this  number  we 
have  not  yet  mobilised  3,000,000,  and  after  striking  off  2,000,000 
— a  very  conservative  estimate — as  physically  unfit  for  military 
service,  or  as  otherwise  employed  on  industrial  work  for  the  war, 
there  remain,  on  the  lowest  computation,  3,000,000  young  men 
who  are  still  available  for  the  colours  as  soon  as  Lord  Kitchener 
is  ready  for  them.  The  British  losses  up  to  June  1st  in  the  two 
Expeditionary  Forces  fighting  under  Sir  John  French  and  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  respectively  were  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
be  50,000  killed,  54,000  missing,  and  154,000  wounded.  Assuming 
that  half  the  wounded  have  already  returned,  or  will  return,  to 
duty,  these  figures  show  the  total  permanent  loss,  after  ten 
months’  war,  to  be  181,000  men,  or,  in  round  numbers,  18,000 
a  month.  The  wastage  will  increase  as  the  armies  increase,  but 
supposing  it  to  be  double,  or  even  treble,  what  it  has  been,  it  is 
obvious  that  when  we  compare  losses  with  resources  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  just  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  we  took  up  arms.  What  we  have  to  look  at  is  that 
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Germany,  by  reason  of  the  perfection  of  her  organisation  for 
attacking  her  neighbours,  has  been  able  to  put  forth  the  whole 
of  her  fighting  strength  during  the  first  year  of  war,  while  we 
have  only  been  getting  ready  for  battle.  As  Lord  Kitchener 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  July  9th,  German 
resources  are  continually  decreasing  while  ours  are  continually 
increasing. 

The  Austrian  casualties  have  not  been  published,  but  we  know 
them  to  have  been  very  heavy.  There  are  more  than  700,000 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war  in  Eussia  and  Serbia,  and  the  permanent 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  have  been  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half.  Every  available  fighting  man  is  being  called  out  by 
the  Austrian  Staff,  but,  except  the  Germans  and  Hungarians,  no 
one  has  his  heart  in  the  war.  Considering  the  losses  already 
incurred,  and  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deserters  as  the  war  goes  on,  it  is  unlikely  that  Austria-Hungary 
will  start  on  her  second  year’s  campaign  with  a  greater  effective 
force  than  3,000,000,  which  is  the  number  of  men  already 
mobilised  in  Italy.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Austrian  resistance  depends  on  that  of  Germany. 

We  may  look  at  the  war  as  we  will,  yet  so  far  from  indulging 
in  doubts,  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
results.  We  have  cleared  the  seas  of  the  enemy’s  ships. 
Britannia  rules  the  waves.  The  Germans  have  lost  all  their 
colonies  except  one,  and  that  is  closely  blockaded.  In  the 
Dardanelles  w’e  are  slowly  but  surely  destroying  Germany’s 
dream  of  Asiatic  dominion.  World  power  has  fallen  from  her 
grasp,  and  fallen  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  In  Europe  her 
offensive  has  been  stopped,  and  her  armies  pinned.  Hegemony 
is  out  of  the  Emj^eror’s  reach.  What  successes  he  has  obtained 
are  not  owning  to  hie  claim  to  conquer,  but  to  the  double  life  which 
he  and  those  around  him  have  been  living,  professing  friendship, 
and  all  the  time  secretly  preparing  to  stab  us  in  the  dark.  So 
great  duplicity  is  without  parallel  in  history.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing,  neither  for  territory,  nor  for  power,  but  for  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  will  of  the  strong.  The  knowledge  of  this 
will  give  us  strength  to  win,  and  hereafter  it  will  be  written  over 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  fallen  that  they  saved  others,  but 
themselves  they  would  not  save. 


A.  M.  Murray. 


OUR  TRAFALGAR  AND  ITS  SEQUEL:  AUGUST  4th, 
1914-AUGUST  4th,  1915. 


A  YEAR  of  naval  warfare  will  have  run  its  course  by  August  4th. 
During  these  months  the  battle  fleets  of  the  two  greatest  sea 
Powers  of  the  world  have  confronted  each  other  in  northern 
waters ;  though  there  have  been  encounters  between  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  and  submarines  have  been  active,  not  a  battleship  has 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  against  another  battleship.  The 
Germans  claim  that  their  High  Sea  Fleet  is  no  weaker  in  ships 
of  the  line^  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  though 
it  has  lost  a  good  many  cruisers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  Admiralty  admit  that  seven  battleships  have  been 
destroyed — all  but  two  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Dardan¬ 
elles  o^jerations — and  that  a  considerable  number  of  armoured 
and  other  cruisers  have  been  sunk.  That  is  the  truth,  but  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  truth. 

There  has  been  no  grand  battle  ;  but  battles  are  merely  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  right  to  use  the  seas  of  the 
world.  That  privilege  has  passed  to  us  in  virtue  of  our  victory 
of  August  3rd,  1914 — our  Trafalgar.  For  a  period  of  twelve 
months  we  have  reaped  all  the  manifold  military,  economic,  and 
financial  benefits  which  flow  from  control  of  the  ocean  communica¬ 
tions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  losses  incurred  in  commanding  the  sea, 
the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  fully  effective  ships 
is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  peace  was 
broken. 

The  British  naval  mobilisation  in  the  early  days  of  last  August, 
rapid  and  complete,  was  the  first  decisive  move  in  the  contest; 
no  gun  was  fired  and  no  casualties  sustained,  but  the  enemy 
suffered  defeat  and  was  compelled  by  the  overwhelming  and 
well  organised  and  highly  trained  force  arrayed  against  him 
to  retire  into  his  defended  ports;  and  there  he  has  remained, 
sheltering  his  ships  behind  his  shore  fortifications  and  minefields. 
The  mobilisation  of  the  British  Navy  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
attack.  Its  success  was  so  unqualified  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  a  counter  attack.  The  victory  achieved  on  August  3rd 
constituted  our  Trafalgar,  the  benefits  of  which  w'e  have  been 
enjoying  for  a  full  year. 

(1)  The  Russian  Naval  Staff  has  announced  that  a  British  submarine  sank  a 
battleship  of  the  Deutschland  class,  pre-Dreadnought,  in  the  Baltic  on  July  2nd ; 
the  Germans  have  denied  the  statement,  but  not  officially. 
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It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain 
were  annihilated  on  October  21st,  1805.  The  blow  which  was 
struck  at  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain  was  heavy,  and,  as 
events  proved.,  conclusive ;  but  the  encounter  off  Cape  Trafalgar 
was  not  by  any  means  the  final  act  in  the  war  at  sea,  which 
continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  its  course  complicated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  British 
people  nor  the  French  regarded  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  as  the 
final  incident  in  the  struggle  at  sea.  Napoleon  immediately 
prepared  plans  for  strengthening  hie  fleet.  A  French  officer  has 
put  it  on  record  that,  far  from  slackening,  the  activity  of  the 
French  dockyards  redoubled.  “Venice  and  Genoa  under  his 
(Napoleon’s)  control  saw  their  old  splendours  rise  again,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Elbe  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  all  the  ports  of 
the  Continent  vigorously  seconded  the  creative  thought  of  the 
Emperor.  Numerous  squadrons  were  assembled  in  the  Schelt, 
in  Brest  Boads,  and  in  Toulon.’’^  The  conditions  were  such 
that  the  British  Navy  had  to  be  maintained  at  its  full  strength, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  w'as  signed  in  1815  that 
it  could  be  placed  on  a  peace  footing.  Let  us  not  forget,  now 
that  we  are  again  in  the  midst  of  w^ar,  that  the  watch  and  ward 
on  the  seas  was  actively  maintained  for  ten  years  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Nelson,  and  that  we  sustained  reverses.  Although 
that  period  was  marked  by  no  great  naval  battle,  many  minor 
actions  occurred,  and  our  commerce  suffered  seriously  owing 
to  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers.  Nothing  bears  more 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  period 
at  sea  than  the  fact  that  Collingwood,  after  succeeding  to  the 
command  left  vacant  by  Nelson’s  death,  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  England  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  splendid 
services  to  his  country.  He  left  his  home  in  1803,  when  the 
war  with  France  was  renewed,  and  for  seven  years  his  constant 
presence  at  sea  was  regarded  as  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  that  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  could  be  spared ; 
and  then  release  came  too  late,  his  eyes  closing  in  death  while 
he  was  on  his  way  back  from  the  Mediterranean  to  England. 

This  hasty  glance  back  to  the  last  great  war  furnishes  the 
essential  background  against  which  the  incidents  of  the  past  year 
may  be  studied  with  profit.  If  ever  a  nation  had  occasion  for 
thankfulness  for  the  work  of  its  Navy  that  nation  is  the  one  which 
for  twelve  months  past  has  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  sea  com¬ 
mand.  From  pole  to  pole  we  have  possessed  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  The  tendency  is  to  take  the  benefits  which  we  have  enjoyed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  a  failure  to  realise  the  full  measure 
(1)  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  Ilixtory,  by  Admiral  Mahan. 
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of  tlie  advantages  which  the  Fleet,  by  its  sufficiency  and  efficiency, 
has  conferred  upon  us.  Uuder  war  conditions  we  have  in  fact 
never  in  the  wdiole  course  of  our  history  enjoyed  such  complete 
freedom  in  the  use  of  the  seas  as  has  been  ours  since  last  summer, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  an  occasion  when  sea  power  was  so  profit¬ 
able,  as  the  success  of  the  War  Loans,  the  profits  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest  and  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  nation  attest. 

The  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
1914,  was  more  complete  than  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  proof 
of  that  statement  is  not  far  to  seek.  Though  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  1805  our  naval  power  was  never  seriously  menaced,  the 
British  Navy  of  that  period  was  unable  to  confer  upon  our  fore¬ 
fathers  anything  approaching  that  sense  of  security  which  is  ours. 
The  fear  of  invasion  continued  to  cloud  men’s  minds.  For  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  number  of  British 
merchantmen  captured  at  sea  reached  an  annual  average  of  480. 
As  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot ^  has  remarked,  “If  the 
enemy  ships-of-the-line  seldom  ventured  far  from  port  after  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  advantage  of  sea  communication  at  a  time 
when  railways  and  telegraphs  did  not  exist  led  Napoleon  to  give 
considerable  employment  to  his  frigates.” 

After  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the  injury 
which  our  commerce  sustained  was  particularly  heavy,  although 
at  the  opening  of  that  very  embarrassing  and  regrettable  struggle 
“the  British  Navy  stood  at  the  height  of  its  splendour  and 
triumph,  and  higher  than  any  other  navy  before  or  since.”  ^  Not 
only  were  British  ships  defeated  in  a  series  of  seven  single  ship 
actions  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  but  throughout  the 
period  covered  by  hostilities,  and  particularly  towards  their  close, 
the  British  mercantile  marine  was  seriously  crippled.  How 
seriously  and  how  persistently  we  were  made  to  suffer  we 
are  apt  to  forget,  and  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  influence  wlilch  these  losses  exerted  on  our  maritime 
strength  and  our  ability  to  use  the  seas  for  military  purposes. 
Admiral  Mahan,  in  his  “Sea  Power  in  Its  Relations  to  the 
War  of  1812,”  asserts  that  “It  may  be  stated  with  fair 
approach  to  precision  that  from  September  30th,  1813,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1814,  there  W'ere  taken  639  British  vessels,  of  which 
424  were  in  seas  that  may  be  called  remote  from  the  United 
States.”  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  w^ar,  about  six  months, 
the  total  captured,  he  adds,  was  414,  of  which  those  distant 
were  233.  This  was  the  record  of  American  cruisers  in  their 

(1)  The  British  Navy  for  1,000  Years. 

(2)  The  Naval  Operations  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  By  Theodore  Boosevelt. 
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actions  against  the  world’s  greatest  sea  Power,  And  the  moral 
of  this  record  of  successful  attack  on  British  commerce? 

“  These  figures,  larger  actually  and  in  impression  than  they  are  relatively 
to  the  total  of  British  shipping,  represent  the  offensive  maritime  action  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  in  question,  hut,  in  considering  them, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  results  were  possible  only  because  the  sea 
was  kept  open  to  British  commerce  by  the  paramount  power  of  the  British 
Navy.  This  could  not  prevent  all  mishaps;  but  it  reduced  them,  by  the 
annihilation  of  hostile  navies,  to  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
shipping  movement,  that  the  British  mercantile  community  found  steady 
profit  both  in  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  of  which  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time  was  almost  totally  deprived.” 

Contrast  this  record  of  the  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  with  our  experience,  and  we  are  supplied  with  ample 
grounds  for  thankfulness,  and  may  well  lift  our  hats  to  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  all  the  officers  and  men  who  have  main¬ 
tained  the  ceaseless  watch  and  ward. 

The  Germans  openly  confessed  that  they  had  made  prepara¬ 
tions  which  would  enable  them  to  adopt  either  one  of  three 
alternative  courses  of  action  against  the  greatest  sea  Power.  In 
the  first  place,  in  times  of  peace  they  aimed  to  maintain  their  navy 
on  a  war  footing,  and  hence  the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  officers  and  men — three  or  four  times  as  great,  in  proportion,  as 
in  the  British  Navy.  They  assumed  that  the  British  Navy,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  would  be  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
British  Army  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  and  that  “a  bolt  from  the 
blue”  would  radically  change  the  naval  situation  from  the  very 
first,  and  enable  Germany  to  pursue  the  w'ar  at  sea  with  the 
advantages  flowing  from  brilliant  and  successful  initiative.  If 
circumstances  precluded  the  “bolt  from  the  blue”  being  launched 
— and  no  German  latterly  had  entertained  any  doubt  on  that 
point — the  German  Navy  was  to  retreat  into  its  ports,  sallying 
forth  from  time  to  time  and  dealing  heavy  strokes  at  details  of 
the  British  Fleet — pursue,  in  short,  a  war  of  attrition.  The  latter 
alternative  was  discussed  at  length  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
in  the  Memorandum  accompanying  the  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900. 
Therein  he  reviewed  the  work  of  naval  expansion  carried  on  under 
the  powers  of  the  Navy  Law  of  1898.  It  was  expressly  stated 
tliat  the  law  of  1898  was  defective. 

“The  justificatory  Memorandum  to  the  Navy  Law  (1898)  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  military  significance  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  It  is  therein  expressly 
stated  : — ‘  Against  greater  sea-powers  the  Battle  Fleet  would  have  import¬ 
ance  merely  as  a  sortie  fleet.’  That  is  to  say,”  the  Naval  Secretary  con¬ 
tinued,  “  the  fleet  would  have  to  withdraw  into  the  harbour  and  there  wait 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  sortie.  Even  if  it  could  obtain 
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a  success  in  such  a  sortie,  it  would  nevertheless,  like  the  enemy,  suffer 
considerable  loss  of  ships.  The  stronger  enemy  could  make  good  his  losses; 
we  could  not. 

“In  war  with  a  substantially  superior  sea-power,  the  Battle  Fleet  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Navy  Law  (of  1898)  would  render  a  blockade  more  difiBcult, 
especially  in  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  but  would  never  be  able  to  prevent 
it.  To  subdue  it,  or,  after  it  had  been  considerably  weakened,  to  confine  it 
in  its  own  harbour,  would  always  be  merely  a  question  of  time.  So  soon 
as  this  had  happened,  no  great  State  could  be  more  easily  cut  off  than 
Germany  from  all  sea  intercourse  worthy  of  the  name — of  her  own  ships 
as  also  of  the  ships  of  neutral  Powers.  To  effect  this  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  long  stretches  of  coast,  but  merely  to  blockade  the  few  big 
seaports. 

“In  the  same  way  as  the  traffic  to  the  Home  ports,  the  German  mercantile 
ships  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  enemy 
who  was  more  powerful  on  the  sea.  Hostile  cruisers  on  the  main  trade- 
routes,  in  the  Skager  Rack,  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  render  German  shipping  practically  im¬ 
possible.” 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  condemned  the  Law  of  1898  as 
inadequate  to  Germany’s  needs  and  convinced  the  Eeichstag 
that,  while  something  might  be  said  for  the  theory  of  “a  sortie 
fleet,”  in  fact  “for  the  protection  of  sea  trade  and  colonies  there 
is  only  one  means — a  strong  battle  fleet  ”  which  could  meet  even 
the  British  Fleet,  and  if  not  victorious,  at  least  so  cripple  it  that 
it  would  no  longer  have  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  That  constituted 
the  third  alternative — a  fleet  action  in  which  British  sea-power 
would  be  crippled,  if  not  crushed.  Proceeding  to  discuss  his  new 
and  more  ambitious  policy,  which  supplemented  but  did  not 
supersede  the  former  policy,  with  its  two  alternatives,  the  Naval 
Secretary  added  : 

“To  protect  Germany’s  sea  trade  and  colonies  in  the  existing  circumstances 
there  is  only  one  means — Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that 
even  for  the  adversary  with  the  greatest  sea-power  a  war  against  it  would 
involve  such  dangers  as  to  imperil  his  position  in  the  world. 

“For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great 
naval  Pow’er  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its 
striking  forces  against  us.i  But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  meeting  us 
with  considerable  superiority  of  strength,  the  defeat  of  a  strong  German 
Fleet  would  so  substantially  weaken  the  enemy  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory 
he  might  have  obtained,  his  own  position  in  the  wprld  would  no  longer  be 
secured  by  an  adequate  fleet.” 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  then  discussed  the  necessary 
strength  and  organisation  of  the  battle  fleet  in  full  detail,  and 
reminded  the  Eeichstag  that  “as  the  ship  establishment  of  the 

(1)  In  this  respect  the  Naval  Secretary  was  wrong.  Lord  Fisher  realised  this 
danger  to  the  British  Fleet,  and  reorganised  and  redistributed  the  British 
squadrons. 
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German  Navy,  even  after  the  carrying  out  of  the  projected  in¬ 
crease,  will  still  be  more  or  less  inferior  to  the  ship  establishments 
of  other  great  Powers,  compensation  must  be  sought  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  personnel  and  in  tactical  training  in  the  larger  com¬ 
binations.”  In  other  words,  Germany  was  convinced  that  by  a 
war  organisation  resembling  that  of  the  Army,  and  an  intensive 
training  of  the  personnel  she  could,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  conscriptive  system  of  manning,  obtain  an  instrument  of 
w’ar  which,  though  inferior  on  paper,  would  be  superior  in  action, 
even  if  confronted  with  the  greatest  sea  Pow’er.^  The  superman 
was  to  triumph  afloat  as  well  as  ashore. 

For  the  formation  of  the  Battle  Fleet  of  his  dreams,  the  Reich¬ 
stag  granted  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  all  that  he  desired;  it 
limited  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  foreign  service  ships.  In  the  latter  connection  the  Naval 
Secretary,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  failed  to  impress  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  though  he  presented  to  them  an 
alluring  picture  ; — 

“Besides  the  increase  of  the  home  Battle  Fleet,  an  increase  of  the  foreign 
service  ships  is  also  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Kiau- 
chau  and  the  great  enhancement  of  our  oversea  interests  in  the  last  two 
years,  it  has  already  become  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  the  scouting  ships 
of  the  Battle  Fleet,  to  send  abroad  two  large  ships  more  than  were  provided 
for  by  the  plan  of  the  Navy  Law  (of  1898).  Indeed,  for  an  effective  repre¬ 
sentation  of  our  interests  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  send  out  even 
more  ships,  if  such  had  only  been  available. 

“In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  importance  of  an  increase  of  the 
foreign  service  ships,  it  must  be  realised  that  they  are  the  representatives 
abroad  of  the  German  defence  forces,  and  that  the  task  often  falls  to  them 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  which  the  maritime  potency  created  for  the  Empire 
by  the  home  Battle  Fleet  has  permitted  to  ripen. 

“Moreover,  an  adequate  representation  on  the  spot,  supported  on  a  strong 
home  Battle  Fleet,  in  many  cases  averts  differences,  and  so  contributes  to 
maintain  peace,  while  fully  upholding  German  honour  and  German  interests.” 

In  this  passage  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  enunciated  the 
principle  of  “the  mailed  fist”  as  an  instrument  of  profit  without 
battle. 

The  Memorandum  of  1900  and  the  Grand  Admiral’s  speeches 
contained  assurances  that  if  the  Reichstag  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Marineamt  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  security 
of  Germany’s  sea  interests  and  colonies.  As  has  been  stated, 
in  only  one  particular — the  foreign  service  cruisers — were  the 
demands  of  the  Naval  Secretary  denied  and  a  few  years  later  the 
Reichstag  relented. 

The  Naval  Secretary’s  voracious  appetite  for  the ‘ships — battle- 

(1)  Lord  Fisher’s  reforms  in  naval  training  and  mobilisation  and  the  increased 
attention  devoted  to  gunnery  defeated  Germany’s  aim. 
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ships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft — and  for  men  was  not  appeased 
by  the  Navy  Act  of  1900 ;  it  grew  from  year  to  year,  each  of  the 
subsequent  amendments  being  justified  on  the  ground  that  there¬ 
by  Germany’s  dominion  of  the  seas  would  be  the  more  assured. 
In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  a  year  of  naval  warfare,  it  is  not 


without  interest  to  trace  these  stages  of  expansion  of 
Navy.  The  particulars  ^  are  as  follows  : 

1898.  1900.  1906. 

the  German 

1912 

Fleet  Flagships 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Battleships . 

16 

32 

32 

40 

Coast  Defence  Ships 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Battle  Fleet  Cruisers  : 

Large 

2 

4 

8 

12  2 

Small  ...  . 

8 

16 

24 

30 

Foreign  Service  Cruisers  : 

Large 

5 

10 

8 

82 

Small 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Material  Reserve  : 

Battleships  . 

2 

4 

4 

Nil 

Large  Cruisers  . 

1 

2 

4 

Nil 

Small  Cruisers  . 

2 

4 

4 

Nil 

From  the  German  people,  represented 

by  the 

Eeichstag, 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  received  everything  in  ships  and 
men  that  he  desired  over  this  series  of  years,  provision  being 
made  for  increasing  the  personnel  from  30,000,  at  which  figure 
it  stood  in  1898,  to  107,000.  He  was  given  carte  blanche  in  order 
that  he  might  maintain  the  whole  fleet  on  a  war  footing  at  all 
times  so  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt  an  offensive  policy  immediately 
war  threatened,  the  dramatic  blow,  it  being  anticipated,  preceding 
the  formal  declaration  of  war. 

By  means  of  these  successive  Navy  Acts,  the  German  Fleet 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  the  second  naval  force  of  the  wrorld ; 
and  yet  for  a  whole  year  it  has  been  content  to  remain  in  its 
home  ports  and  watch  the  British  Fleet  sweeping  the  seas  of 
the  German  naval  and  mercantile  flag,  robbing  Germany  of  the 
Colonies  which  were  her  particular  pride,  and  tightening  the 
grip  on  the  maritime  communications  of  the  world,  thus  adding 
month  by  month  to  Germany’s  embarrassments  on  the  Continent. 
Owing  to  the  foresight  and  administrative  genius  of  Lord  Fisher 
who  concentrated  and  organised  our  naval  resources,  and  the 
courage  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  who  put 
the  vast  machine  in  motion,  the  German  Fleet  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  proved  less  efficient  and  instantly  ready  than  the  British 
naval  organisation. 

(1)  Bnissey's  Naval  Annual,  1915. 

(2)  These  vessels  were  intended  to  be  battle-cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought  type, 
so  that  eventually  Germany  would  have  possessed  sixty-one  armoured  ships — 
Dreadnought  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  of  the  most  powerful  types. 

S  2 
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The  triumph  involved  in  the  rapid  mobilisation  of  the  British 
Navy  and  its  dispatch  to  its  war  stations  was  effected,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  without  reference  to  Parliament  or  Cabinet.  In 
the  circumstances  which  existed  in  the  earliest  days  of  August, 
as  is  common  knowledge,  the  politicians  hesitated  and  would  have 
desired  to  postpone  final  preparations  for  war  until  assured  of  the 
possible,  if  not  probable,  eventuality.  A  democracy  is  always  weak 
in  the  days  which  precede  action ;  war  involves  quick  decisions, 
and  quick  decisions  are  impossible  for  a  mob.  They  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  they  are  delayed  by  Cabinet 
discussions.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
war  can  realise  the  supreme  importance  of  initiative.  On  land, 
Germany  obtained  this  advantage ;  she  was  first  in  the  field  with 
her  armies,  completely  organised  and  completely  equipped.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  naval  literature  of  Germany  without 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Germans  confidently 
anticipated  that  their  experience  on  land  would  also  be  their 
experience  at  sea.  They  anticipated  that  the  British  Admiralty 
would  wait  on  the  Cabinet,  that  the  Cabinet  would  wait  on  Par¬ 
liament,  and  that  Parliament  would  wait  for  an  indication  of 
popular  opinion  in  the  country.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that 
delay  would  consequently  occur  before  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Fleet. 

Happily  for  the  British  people  the  Admiralty  showed  no  hesita¬ 
tion.  Before  a  decision  had  been  reached  that  this  country  had 
to  intervene  in  the  war,  in  defence  of  its  honour  and  everything 
it  possessed,  the  Fleet  had  been  mobilised  as  a  precautionary 
measure  and  Germany  was  thus  robbed  of  the  advantage  of 
initiative  which  she  has  never  regained. 

In  some  quarters  a  tendency  has  been  revealed  to  criticise  the 
Admiralty  for  its  conduct  of  the  naval  operations.  Whatever 
ground  there  may  be  for  believing  that  errors  have  been  com¬ 
mitted — even  Nelson  made  mistakes — nothing  can  detract  from 
the  virtue  of  the  prompt  decision  which  enabled  the  Admiralty 
to  announce  on  August  3rd  that  “the  mobilisation  of  the  British 
Navy  was  completed  in  all  respects  at  4  o’clock  this  morning,” 
and  to  claim  that  “the  entire  Navy  is  now  on  a  war 
footing.”  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
that  a  state  of  war  between  this  country  and  Germany  existed, 
and  even  then  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Navy 
was  still  unready.  Thus  owing  to  Lord  Fisher’s  policy  of  naval 
reform,  to  the  Admiralty’s  action  on  August  3rd,  and  to  the 
enemy’s  appreciation  of  the  British  Fleet’s  efficiency,  we  won 
our  Trafalgar. 

For  twelve  months  we  have  exercised  command  of  the  sea, 
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and  for  the  last  half  of  that  period  our  command  has  been 
undisputed,  except  by  submarines.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  owing  to  circumstances  which  will  no  doubt  be  the  subject 
of  enquiry  in  due  course,  a  number  of  enemy  cruisers  and  con¬ 
verted  merchantmen  were  able  to  get  across  our  maritime 
communications  and  inflict  considerable  loss  on  our  shipping  and 
commerce.^  By  November  the  9th,  however,  the  most  successful 
of  the  commerce  raiders,  the  cruiser  Emden,  had  been  destroyed, 
and  two  days  later  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  Lord  Fisher, 
the  creator  of  the  battle-cruiser  type,  as  First  Sea  Lord,  proved 
the  correctness  with  which  the  conditions  of  war  had  been  envis¬ 
aged  in  peace.  The  battle-cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible, 
supported  by  a  number  of  other  cruisers  and  light  cruisers  were 
sent  forth  to  annihilate  the  only  German  Squadron  at  large.  On 
December  8th  they  destroyed,  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  whole 
of  Vice-Admiral  von  Spee’s  force,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cruiser  Dresden,  which  was  afterwards  brought  to  action  off  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  sunk.  Since  the  disappearance  of  the  Dresden 
on  March  14th,  not  a  single  cruiser  of  the  Germans  has  been 
at  large  on  the  seas.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  commerce- 
raiders  should  have  been  rounded  up  and  destroyed  more  rapidly, 
since  the  battle-cruisers  were  available  from  the  first  days  of  the 
war.  On  this  matter  no  judgment  can  be  passed  yet.  But  this 
is  certain.  In  no  previous  war  has  any  navy  succeeded  so  rapidly 
in  clearing  the  seas  of  enemy  ships.  During  the  Great  War, 
frigates  continued  for  twenty  years,  almost  without  interruption, 
to  prey  upon  our  merchant  shipping ;  though  traders  complained 
of  the  losses  which  they  incurred,  the  people  of  these  islands, 
in  closer  touch  with  realities,  better  informed  historically,  and 
less  comfortably  circumstanced,  regarded  the  losses  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  seas,  and  thought  themselves 
fortunate  that  the  price  was  not  higher  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemies  and  the  manifold  material  and  moral  advantages 
to  be  drawn  from  sea  command. 

The  German  Navy  was  defeated  on  August  3rd.  Ought  the 
enemy’s  fleet  to  have  been  annihilated  in  the  succeeding  months? 
These  are  the  days  of  the  electric  cable,  the  water-boiler,  the 
marine  turbine,  wireless  telegraphy — and  the  picture  palace. 
Events  must  move  rapidly  or  impatience  is  exhibited.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  widespread  impression  a  year  ago  that, 
owing  to  scientific  and  engineering  developments,  the  task  of  a 
supreme  naval  power  had  been  greatly  simplified.  A  naval  war, 
it  was  contended,  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  or  at  worst  a 

(1)  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  Navy  will  be  found  blameless  for  the 
limited  depredations  which  British  commerce  suffered. 
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few  months.  Since  steam  gave  the  ships  of  war  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  movement,  irrespective  of  wind  or  w'eather,  and  since, 
moreover,  such  immense  powers  of  destruction  resided  in  the 
modern  gun  and  the  automobile  torpedo,  and  we  had  a  great  mar¬ 
gin  of  strength,  what  was  to  hinder  the  drawing  to  a  rapid  close  of 
war  at  sea? 

What  is  the  fact?  Almost  every  development  of  physical 
science  in  its  application  to  naval  warfare  has  favoured 
the  defensive  and  not  the  offensive,  and  tended  to  prolong  and 
not  to  shorten  the  duration  of  war.  The  triumphs  of  physical 
science  have  conferred  upon  a  weak  enemy  the  power  to  remain 
in  his  ports,  protected  by  guns  mounted  ashore  with  an  effective 
range  of  over  ten  miles ;  it  has  provided  him  with  deadly  mines, 
to  be  laid  in  secrecy  so  as  to  endanger  the  approach  of  enemy 
ships,  while  leaving  a  cleverly  devised  pathway  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  his  own  ships  outwards.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  has 
placed  at  his  disposal  wonderfully  contrived  ships  which  can 
travel  either  on  or  under  the  water.  The  submarine,  though  it 
has  great  possibilities  as  an  offensive  arm,  in  its  present  stage  of 
evolution  is  essentially  the  w^eapon  of  the  weaker  Power  standing 
at  Bay.  It  can  make  itself  invisible.  It  is  provided  with  the 
latest  type  of  torpedo,  which  passes  almost  unseen  towards  its 
target  at  a  speed  of  30  or  40  knots,  is  kept  on  its  course  by  the 
gyroscope,  and  eventually  delivers  an  explosive  charge  of  up¬ 
wards  of  400  lbs.  of  explosive,  with  results  with  which  the  war 
has  already  made  us  familiar.  Science  in  all  its  various  develop¬ 
ments  has  conferred  immense  benefits  on  the  weaker  Power  act¬ 
ing  on  the  defensive  and  anxious  to  ward  off  the  day  of  final 
defeat.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  keeping  their  High 
Sea  Fleet  practically  intact,  so  far  as  battleships  are  concerned, 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months ! 

At  the  same  time  science  has  served  in  some  measure  to  buttress 
and  give  extended  influence  to  a  supreme  fleet.  Wireless 
telegraphy  in  combination  w'itli  high  speed  and  great  gun 
power,  embodied  in  the  cruiser  Sydney,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Emden.  The  12in.  guns  of  the  Inflexible  and  Invincible,  in 
association  with  a  speed  of  approximately  30  knots,  led  to  Admiral 
von  Spee’s  squadron  being  practically  wiped  out  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  The  same  qualities — gun-power  and  speed — gave 
success  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  on  the  occasions  of  the 
memorable  actions  in  the  North  Sea,  and  have  since,  by  their 
menace  residing  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  assured  for  a  period  of  over 
six  months  our  undisputed  command  of  the  North  Sea. 

Whatever  incidental  errors  may  have  been  committed,  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  for  twelve  months  we  have  drawn  from 
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the  sea  the  naval,  military  and  economic  power  which  will 
eventually  assure  to  us  the  essential  victory.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  claim  that  but  for  the  influence  exerted  by  British  sea 
power  the  cause  of  the  Allies  must  months  ago  have  gone  down 
in  the  dust.  In  the  history  of  warfare  there  is  no  more  brilliant 
page  than  that  which  records— or  will  record — the  voyages  of 
the  Dominion  contingents  and  the  transport  of  our  troops,  with 
all  the  impedimenta  of  war,  to  France,  to  Egypt,  to  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  and  to  other  theatres  of  action.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  sea  power  against  the  enemy,  we  have  not  only  been  fed,  and 
obtained  supplies  of  raw  material  necessary  for  our  industrial 
activity,  but  Both  we  and  the  Allies  have  been  able  to  draw  from 
overseas  immense  quantities  of  munitions.  The  British  Navy,  in 
short,  has  carried  all  the  armies  engaged  with  us  on  the  Continent 
on  its  hack;  the  British  Navy  has  been  the  hose  pipe  through 
which  all  the  armies  have  drawn  a  large  proportion  of  their 
essential  supplies. 

Every  neutral  nation  in  the  world  has  profited  by  our  naval 
ascendancy,  because  it  has  enabled  trade  to  be  continued  as  it 
could  not  have  been  continued  if  sea  command  had  been  dis¬ 
puted.  That  is  a  consideration  which  deserves  to  be  em¬ 
phasised  when  German  agents  speak  in  the  United  States  of 
“British  navalism”  as  though  it  were  comparable  to  “Prussian 
militarism.”  The  British  Navy  has  stood  in  this  war,  as  it  has 
stood  in  all  wars,  for  freedom.  Its  mission  has  become  all  the 
more  marked  under  the  Free  Trade  regime,  as  a  moment’s 
thought  suggests,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  economic  theories 
on  which  our  fiscal  policy  rests. 

How  has  the  enemy  fared  during  these  twelve  months?  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  cut  off  from  all  communication  overseas.  If  the 
siege,  which  has  latterly  been  in  progress,  has  seemed  to  some 
persons  to  lack  vigour  and  completeness,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  British  Government — a  National  Government — has  had  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  exercising  its  powers  with  moderation 
and  circumspection.  In  the  events  which  preceded  the  war  cf 
1812  against  the  United  States,  the  British  people  have  sufficient 
warning  of  the  dangers  which  reside  in  sea-power  arrogantly 
employed.  Moreover,  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade 
of  countries  contiguous  to  Germany  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
assistance  which  the  enemy  has  obtained  through  these  States 
has,  after  adequate  allowance  has  been  made  for  internal  require¬ 
ments,  been  far  less  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  At 
any  rate,  the  siege  has  been  at  least  as  complete  as  the  enemy 
anticipated  in  years  of  peace  when  preparations  were  made  to 
render  any  such  movement  impracticable. 

One  comment  may  be  interposed  in  this  connection  on  the  Ger- 
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man  protest  against  our  measures  “to  starve  the  civil  population 
of  the  German  Empire.”  In  the  first  place,  our  blockade  was 
not  declared  until  Germany  (1)  had  placed  all  her  food  supplies 
under  Government  control,  rendering  them  absolute  contraband, 
and  (2)  setting  aside  international  law  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  had  entered  upon  her  policy  of  submarine  piracy. 
In  the  second  place,  the  powers  which  we  are  exercising 
are  the  powers  which  Germany  expected  that  we  should 
exercise.  In  1885  France  placed  an  interdict  on  rice  con¬ 
signed  to  China ;  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Kiel  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  Bismarck.  Bismarck  definitely  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere.  “The  measure  in  question,”  he  declared,  “has  for  its 
object  the  shortening  of  the  war  by  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
the  enemy,  and  is  a  justifiable  step  in  war,  if  impartially  enforced 
against  all  neutral  ships.”  Count  Caprivi,  Bismarck’s  successor 
as  Chancellor,  made  an  even  more  specific  declaration.  Speaking 
in  the  Eeichstag  on  May  4th,  1892,  he  pointed  out  that  “the 
more  a  nation  depends  upon  maritime  commerce  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  cut  off  all  its  communications  in  the  event  of  a 
war  at  sea.”  He  was  “  of  opinion  that  to  interrupt  the  navigation 
of  the  enemy  will  remain  an  indispensable  means  of  the  struggle  ” 
and  he  affirmed  that  no  nation  could  renounce  “this  supreme 
arm.”  As  a  final  argument.  Count  Caprivi  added  that  the  rule 
of  warfare  at  sea  is  the  same  as  that  on  land.  “If  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  anybody  had  sent  in  a  train  of  provisions  towards 
the  French  capital  that  train  would  have  been  stopped.” 

Long  before  the  shadow  of  war  had  come  between  this  country 
and  Germany,  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  realised  to  the  full  the 
penalty  which  would  be  exacted  from  Germany  by  the  world’s 
supreme  fleet  if  she  entered  upon  a  policy  of  aggression  which 
involved  our  participation  in  defence  of  principles  we  have 
honoured  and  fought  for  in  the  past.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Naval 
Secretary  painted  a  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  Germany 
would  he  reduced  if  she  waged  “  an  unsuccessful  naval  war  of  the 
duration  of  even  a  year.”  In  cold,  deliberate  terms,  he  told  his 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  experience,  and 
he  entered  into  a  bargain  with  them  ;  he  promised  the  Eeichstag, 
and  through  the  Eeichstag  the  population  of  the  German  Empire, 
that  if  his  demands  w'ere  acceded  to,  he  would  ward  off  the  penalty 
of  failure  at  sea  and  bring  the  greatest  naval  Power  to  her  knees. 

The  fateful  tw^elve  months  have  passed.  To  what  extent  has 
British  sea  power  been  effective?  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in 
his  Memorandum  to  the  Navy  Act  of  1900  has  supplied  us  with 
a  prophetic  answer.  In  this  declaration  it  was  stated  : 

“  For  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  the  security  of  its  economic  develop- 
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ment,  and  especially  of  its  world-trade,  is  a  life  question.  For  this  purpose 
the  German  Empire  needs  not  only  peace  on  land,  but  also  peace  at  sea — 
not,  however,  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with  honour,  which  satisfies 
its  just  requirements. 

“A  naval  war  for  economic  interests,  particularly  for  commercial  interests, 
will  probably  be  of  long  duration,  for  the  aim  of  a  superior  opponent  will 
be  all  the  more  completely  reached  the  longer  the  war  lasts.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  a  naval  war  which,  after  the  destruction  or  shutting  up  of 
the  German  sea-fighting  force,  was  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the  coasts 
and  the  capture  of  German  ships,  would  cost  the  opponent  little;  indeed, 
he  would,  on  the  contrary,  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  his  owm  trade. 

“An  unsuccessful  war  of  the  duration  of  even  only  a  year  would  destroy 
Germany’s  sea  trade,  and  would  thereby  bring  about  the  most  disastrous 
conditions,  first  in  her  economic,  and  then,  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  that,  in  her  social  life. 

“Quite  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the  possible  peace  conditions,  the 
destruction  of  our  sea  trade  during  the  war  could  not,  even  at  the  close  of 
it,  be  made  good  w’ithin  measurable  time,  and  would  thus  add  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  a  serious  economic  depression.” 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Germany’s  experience  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  at  least  as  bitter  as  the  Naval 
Secretary  anticipated. 

For  a  complete  year  we  have  exercised  command  of  the  sea, 
our  freedom  of  movement  challenged  only  by  enemy  submarines. 
In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  our  forefathers  of  a  century  ago, 
this  illegal  and  inhuman  campaign  of  the  enemy  calls  for  little 
notice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  to  the  degradation  of 
the  German  Navy  and  the  German  people.^  Generally,  it  must 
be  apparent  from  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  enemy’s  opera¬ 
tions  that  he  has  done  us  no  serious  military  injury ;  and  short 
of  that  nothing  else  matters.  About  a  hundred  merchant 
ships,  most  of  them  of  comparatively  small  tonnage,  have  been 
sunk,  apart  from  fishing  craft.  Eesponsible  Germans  have  long 
since  realised  that  in  the  submarine  they  possess  an  agent  which , 
under  modern  conditions,  is  even  less  effective  than  was  the  frigate 
under  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the  E evolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  lost  a  good  many  men-of-war. 
In  contrast  with  the  benefits  we  have  obtained  from  sea  command, 
the  injury  which  our  naval  power  has  suffered,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  life,  which  can  never  be  negligible,  has  been  insig¬ 
nificant.  A  tabular  statement  on  page  244  reveals  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  navies  of  the  Allied  and  the  Central  Powers.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  losses  of  the  German  Fleet  with  those  of  the  British 
Fleet,  what  must  be  the  general  conclusion?  Eeference  is  made 

(1)  Cf.  Outlaivry  at  Sea:  An  Indictment  of  the  German  Savy,  Fortnightly 
Review',  July,  1915 
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ALLIES. 

Britain. 


Battleships : 

Tons.  Launched. 

Bulwark  ... 

.  15,000  .. 

1899 

Formidable 

.  15,000  .. 

1898 

Goliath  . 

.  12,950  .. 

1898 

Irresistible 

.  15,000  .. 

1898 

Majestic  ... 

.  14,900  .. 

1895 

Ocean  . 

.  12,950  .. 

1898 

Triumph  ... 

.  11,800  .. 

97,600 

1903 

Cruisers : 

Good  Hope 

.  14,100  .. 

.  1901 

Aboukir 

.  12,000  .. 

.  1900 

Cressy  . 

.  12,000  .. 

.  1899 

Hogue  . 

.  12,000  .. 

.  1900 

Monmouth 

.  9,800  .. 

.  1901 

Hawke  . 

.  7,350  . 

.  1891 

Hermes  . 

.  5,600  . 

.  1898 

Amphion  ... 

.  3,440  . 

.  1911 

Pathfinder 

.  2,940  . 

.  1904 

Pegasus 

Total 

.  2,135  . 

81,365 

.  178,965 

France. 

.  1897 

Battleship : 

Bouvet  . 

.  12,007  . 

..  1898 

Cruiser: 

Leon  Gambetta  ...  12,351  . 

..  1901 

Gunboat : 

Zelee  . 

.  680  . 

25,038 

Russia. 

..  1899 

Cruisers: 

Pallada  . 

.  7,775 

..  1906 

Jemichug  .. 

.  3,050 

10,825 

Japan 

..  1903 

Cruiser : 

Takachiho 

.  3,700 

..  1885 

Italy. 

Cruisers : 

Amalfi  .  9,956  ...  1908 

Oiuscppe  Garibaldi  7,234  ...  1899 


CENTRAL  POWERS. 
Germany. 


Battleship : 

Tons. 

Launched 

Deutschland  cl.i 

.  13,000  .. 

.  1903-4 

Cruisers : 

Blucher  . 

,.  15,550  .. 

....  1908 

Friedrich  Karl 

..  8,858  .. 

....  19()2 

Gneisenau  . 

14,420  .. 

....  1906 

Goeben^  . 

..  22,640  .. 

....  1911 

Scharnhorst  .... 

..  11,420  .. 

....  1906 

Von  der  Tann  2 

..  18,700  .. 

....  1909 

Breslau^  . 

..  4,500  .. 

....  1911 

Dresden  . 

..  3,544  .. 

....  1907 

Karlsruhe  . 

..  4,820  .. 

.  1912 

Kolberg  . 

..  4,232  ., 

.  1908 

Yorck  . 

..  9,050  .. 

.  1904 

Magdeburg  .... 

..  4,500  ., 

.  1911 

Koln  . 

..  4,350  . 

.  1909 

Maim  . 

..  4,350  . 

.  1909 

Ariadne  . 

..  2,660  . 

.  1900 

Hela  . 

..  2,040  . 

.  1895 

Emden  . 

..  3,544  . 

.  1908 

Konigsberg  .... 

..  3,550  . 

.  1906 

155,728 

[Besides  six 

gunboats,  three 

of  them  of  900  tons 

dis- 

placement  and  one  of  650 

tons ;  and 

a  large  number 

of  armed  merchantmen.] 

Austria-Hungary. 

Cruisers : 

Kaiserin  Eliza 

beth  . 

...  4,000  . 

.  1890 

Zenta  . 

...  2,300  . 

.  1807 

6,300 

Turkey. 

Battleship : 

Messudieh 

...  9,120 

.  1874 

Cruisers : 

Medjedieh  ... 

...  3,432  . 

.  1904 

Buk-i-Satvet 

740 

.  1907 

13,292 

(1)  The  Russian  official  statement  did 
not  specify  the  name  of  the  vessel  sunk, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pommern. 

(2)  Goeben  and  Breslau  have  been 
“  lost  ”  to  Turkey ;  Von  der  Tann  is 
believed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
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merely  to  the  destruction  of  naval  material.  We  have  lost  one 
small  battleship,  launched  in  the  present  century,  together  with 
six  cruisers.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
cruiser,  every  one  of  the  nineteen  large  men-of-war,  of  which  the 
enemy  has  been  deprived,  was  launched  either  in  or  since  1900. 
The  deductions  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  from  our 
fighting  strength  have  been  made  from  the  older  ships — our  surplus 
fleet ;  the  ships  which  have  been  removed  from  the  German  Navy 
List  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  vessels  still  in  their 
fulness  of  efficiency.  Moreover,  not  only  has  Germany  suffered 
the  more  serious  military  losses,  but  her  losses  in  relation  to  her 
original  strength  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  we  have 
sustained.  The  position  has  been  admirably  presented  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  June  4th.  Two 
diagrams  showed  the  ships  sunk  belonging  to  the  Entente  Powers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dual  Alliance  and  Turkey  on  the 
other.  While  on  our  side  the  percentage  of  loss  to  aggregate 
tonnage  amounted  at  that  date  to  only  5‘85  per  cent.,  the  percent¬ 
age  in  the  case  of  the  enemies  had  then  attained  11 ’04.  Italy  has 
since  had  to  deplore  the  sinking  of  the  armoured  cruisers  Amalfi 
and  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  but  a  battleship  of  the  Deutschland  class 
and  the  mine-laying  cruiser  Albatross  have  been  removed  from  the 
German  Fleet.  Eoughly,  the  percentage  now  stands  at  6  per  cent, 
in  the  one  case  and  about  12  per  cent,  in  the  other — in  the  pro¬ 
portion,  in  other  words,  of  two  to  one.^  And  this  was  to  be  a  war 
of  attrition  in  which  Germany  was  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
benefits  she  resigned  when  she  conceded  to  us  for  twelve  months 
the  manifold  advantages  of  command  of  the  sea ! 

The  war  at  sea  is  not  over.  It  will  not  come  to  an  end  until 
the  terms  of  peace  have  been  signed.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  w'ell 
to  guard  against  hasty  conclusions.  Actually  and  relatively,  our 
naval  power  stands  higher  to-day  than  ever  before.  We  still 
retain  the  great  margin  of  safety  which  w'e  possessed  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  ships  and  men,  and  we  have  increased  it. 
Although  details  are  wisely  withheld  by  the  Admiralty,  we  may 
with  confidence  assume  that  the  additions  w’hich  have  been  made 
to  the  British  Fleet  since  August  last  have  been  in  proportion 
to  our  creative  capacity  as  the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the 
world,  with  a  power  of  expansion  much  greater  than  that  of 
Germany. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  may  come  when  under  pressure,  political 
or  military,  the  German  Navy  will  be  forced  to  justify  its  exist- 

(1)  In  the  August  issue  of  “Cassier’s  Engineering  Monthly,”  a  detailed  analysis 
is  made  of  the  guns  of  the  British  and  German  Fleets.  The  former  still  has  618 
weapons  of  from  15  in.  to  9'2  in.,  and  the  latter  310. 
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ence.  It  is  a  policy  of  folly  to  treat  an  enemy  with  contempt. 
The  G-erman  Navy,  though  it  is  the  second  strongest  in  the  world, 
is  weak,  but  it  is  not  negligible.  There  is  no  justification  for 
believing  that  the  year  which  has  gone  by  since  hostilities  broke 
out  has  been  passed  in  idleness  by  the  ships  under  the  German 
ensign  or  by  the  officers  in  supreme  command  of  them.  The 
w'ar  on  land  has  been  full  of  surprises  which  have  reminded  the 
Allies  of  the  nimbleness  of  the  German  mind  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  enemy  utilises  every  advantage  which  the  physical  and 
chemical  sciences  can  confer  upon  him.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  officers  responsible  for  the  German  Fleet  are  less 
alive  to  every  possibility  within  their  grasp.  In  the  incidental 
actions  which  have  been  fought  we  have  learnt  of  mines  being 
thrown  overboard  from  enemy  cruisers  in  the  pathway  of 
pursuers ;  of  attempts  to  draw  weak  forces  within  range  of  power¬ 
ful  forces ;  of  submarines  being  fitted  with  dummy  funnels  and 
masts ;  of  destroyers  cloaking  the  movements  of  cruisers  with 
clouds  of  smoke ;  and  of  other  devices  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
warn  us  against  accepting  the  conclusion  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  have  been  unemployed  during  the 
year  which  lies  behind  us.  Even  though  we  dismiss,  as  we  may 
safely  dismiss,  the  report  that  the  older  ships  of  the  German 
Navy  have  been  or  are  being  rearmed,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  other  expedients  may  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  our 
embarrassment. 

The  German  Navy  has  been  decisively  defeated  at  sea — on 
August  3rd — but  not  destroyed ;  it  has  since  failed  to  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  protecting  Germany’s  sea  interests  and  colonies.  It 
may  be  that  the  injury  which  the  enemy  has  suffered  in  the  past 
twelve  months  will  never  be  made  good.  But,  in  the  German 
main  fleet,  though  it  has  been  deprived  of  a  large  number  of 
cruisers  and  small  craft,  still  reside  possibilities  which  cannot  be 
safely  ignored. 

The  nation  had  confidence  in  the  British  Fleet  when  the  war 
opened ;  that  confidence  has  since  been  justified  by  deeds  more 
conspicuously  successful  than  the  history  of  any  previous  opera¬ 
tions  at  sea  records.  If  the  coming  months  reveal  new  tests  of  its 
efficiency,  we  may  share  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  confidence 
that  “the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Navy  are  safe  in  the  hands 
of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command.” 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  WAK  AND  THE  NATIONS. 


I. 

For  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  the  result  of  the  present  w’ar 
will  be  important ;  for  the  smaller  and  the  younger  nations  it 
will  be  vital  and  fundamental.  It  will  decide  whether  they  are 
to  live  and  develop  in  freedom,  or  to  exist  merely  at  the  will  of 
their  stronger  neighbours,  with  the  immediate  loss  of  all  appeal 
to  law,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  extinction.  In  one 
event  they  wdll  progress  more  and  more  securely  towards  the 
attainment  of  their  national  ideals ;  in  the  other  they  will  have 
only  the  choice  between  an  ignoble  surrender  of  their  rights  and 
a  vain  struggle  against  an  irresistible  and  pitiless  conqueror. 

They  have  received  full  warning  of  their  danger ;  in  fact,  there 
is  not  recorded  in  history  any  warning  so  clear  and  forcible  as 
that  conveyed  to  the  present  generation  by  the  destruction  of 
Belgium,  together  with  the  Germans’  own  account  of  the  theories 
and  preparations  which  led  up  to  it. 

In  July,  1914,  Belgium  was  to  all  appearance  an  exceptionally 
happy  and  prosperous  country.  Her  people  had  a  fine  historic 
record  and  a  wwld-famous  artistic  tradition ;  they  lived  under  a 
liberal  Constitution,  and  had  achieved  by  intelligence  and  industry 
a  remarkable  success  both  in  manufacture  and  agriculture ;  they 
had  no  enemies,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power  they  were  free 
of  foreign  politics.  Their  geographical  position  was  enviable  and 
important  :  too  enviable  and  too  important  for  their  safety.  They 
enjoyed  in  consequence  the  further  advantage  of  a  perpetual 
neutrality  guaranteed  by  four  great  Powers,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Kussia.  “Belgium  shall  form  an  independent 
and  perpetually  neutral  State.”  This  was  agreed  upon  in  1831 
by  the  Treaty  of  London,  ratified  in  1839,  and  further  confirmed 
,  in  1870,  when  the  British  Government  received  from  France  and 
Prussia  assurances  of  their  intention  to  abide  by  the  Treaty,  and 
undertook  in  return  to  join  either  Power  in  resisting  any  act  of 
aggression  by  the  other  against  Belgium.  Similar  assurances 
were  asked  for  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  July  31st,  1914 ;  they  were 
at  once  given  by  France  and  refused  by  Germany. 

On  August  3rd  a  German  ultimatum  to  Belgium  demanded  the 
abandonment  of  her  neutrality  in  order  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  German  armies  :  her  refusal  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
invasion  of  her  territory  and  an  attack  upon  her  defences. 
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On  August  18th  Liege  was  taken  after  a  heroic  struggle ;  on 
August  •23rd  the  Namur  forts  were  destroyed  by  a  bombardment 
of  unprecedented  violence.  The  continued  resistance  of  the 
Belgian  nation  was  then  treated  as  a  crime,  and  punished  by  the 
cold-blooded  and  systematic  destruction  of  Louvain,  Dinant, 
Termonde,  and  other  cities  :  civilians,  priests,  and  even  women 
and  children  were  shot  by  hundreds  in  order  to  break  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Belgium  and  hold  up  an  awful  example  before 
the  eyes  of  other  small  nations  who  might  be  inclined  to  show  a 
similar  courage  in  the  defence  of  their  territory.  Antwerp  was 
taken  on  October  9th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  half 
ruined  town  of  Ypres  and  a  small  strip  of  land  behind  the  line 
of  the  Yser  w'as  all  that  remained  for  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  call  its  own — the  rest  of  the  country  was  a  devastated 
region  whose  starving  inhabitants  were  daily  plundered  of  food 
and  money  by  their  conquerors.  In  three  months  a  civilised 
nation  had  been  brought  down  from  the  height  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  a  depth  of  misery  unparalleled  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

II. 

The  destruction  of  Belgium  is  the  most  terrible  event  within 
the  memory  of  living  nations  :  it  has  aroused  an  intense  and 
chivalrous  pity  throughout  the  world.  But  the  smaller  peoples— 
those  who  stand  more  or  less  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
Belgium  in  the  days  of  her  happiness — may  well  look  upon  her 
fate  with  something  more  than  pity.  To  them  it  must  suggest 
the  questions  “Of  what  acts  or  what  policy  is  this  destruction 
the  consequence?  How  could  it  have  been  avoided?  Is  it  a 
danger  which  threatens  us  also  in  our  turn,  and  if  so,  what  chance 
have  we  of  escape?” 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  in  doubt.  The  single 
act  by  which  Belgium  brought  this  frightful  vengeance  upon 
herself  was  her  refusal  to  break  a  solemn  Treaty  and  thereby 
become  the  accessory  to  an  attack  upon  a  friendly  Power.  She 
neither  committed  nor  desired  to  commit  any  act  of  aggression 
against  Germany.  “Why?”  asked  Count  Lalaing  ;  “Why  has 
Belgium  been  singled  out  in  this  fiendish  way?  Is  it  because 
we  have  done  our  duty  to  our  King  and  Country?  We  were  on 
very  excellent  terms  with  Germany.  We  were  neighbours  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Germany  unprovokedly  attacked  us,  and 
we  defended  ourselves  as  best  we  could.” 

But  there  was  more  in  this  gallant  resistance  than  a  mere  act 
of  self-defence.  Belgium  had  a  policy  and  fought  for  a  principle. 
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“  The  ideals  of  Belgium  ”  said  Count  Lalaing  “  have  always  been 
similar  to  those  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  The  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  Powers  has  always  been  with  us  a 
common  cause  ....  We  relied  more  on  the  sanctity  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  agreement  than  on  military  strength.  To 
safeguard  small  countries  like  our  own,  it  was  obviously  vital 
that  the  sanctity  of  international  law  should  be  upheld.”  It 
might  have  been  better  if  Belgium  had  put  less  trust  in  the 
guarantees  of  others  and  more  in  the  strength  of  her  own  right 
arm,  but  her  policy  was  at  any  rate  one  entirely  free  from  all 
possibility  of  offence. 

The  rulers  of  Germany  recognised  this  :  they  admitted  with 
frank  cynicism  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  her  policy,  hut  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  allow  her  a  policy  or  a  choice  of  her  own. 
In  the  Keichstag  on  August  4th,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  made 
a  memorable  speech  :  he  has  since  re-issued  it  in  a  modified  form, 
but  as  actually  delivered  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘‘Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law !  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and 
perhaps  are  already  on  Belgian  soil.  Gentlemen,  that  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
Government  has  declared  at  Brussels  that  France  is  willing  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  long  as  her  opponent  respects 
it.  We  knew,  however,  that  France  stood  ready  for  the  invasion. 
France  could  wait,  hut  we  could  not  wait.  A  French  movement 
upon  our  flank  upon  the  Lower  Rhine  might  have  been  disastrous. 
So  we  were  compelled  to  over-ride  the  just  protest  of  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  the  Belgian  Governments.  The  wrong — I  speak 
openly — that  we  are  committing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good 
as  soon  as  our  military  goal  has  been  reached.  Anybody  who  is 
threatened,  as  we  are  threatened,  and  is  fighting  for  his  highest 
possessions,  can  have  only  one  thought — how  he  is  to  hack  his 
way  through  !” 

III. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  a  nation  has  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  ‘‘hack  a  way  through.”  But  among  the  civilised 
peoples  of  the  world  it  has  long  been  the  rule  to  observe  even 
in  war  certain  humane  and  reasonable  limitations.  The  pillage 
or  unnecessary  destruction  of  private  property,  and  the  slaughter 
or  ill-treatment  of  non-combatants  have  long  been  forbidden  :  more 
recently  the  bombardment  of  unfortified  or  undefended  places  has 
been  declared  unlawful,  and  conventions  have  been  signed,  one 
clause  of  which  provides  for  the  recognition  as  combatants  of 
all  forces  organised  under  officers  and  wearing  a  distinctive  badge 
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or  uniform,  while  another  forbids  the  infliction  of  any  general 
punishment  upon  a  community  for  the  misdoing  of  particular 
individuals.  These  are  all  matters  in  which  practice  is  liable 
to  be  at  variance  with  precept.  War  is  a  state  of  violence  :  the 
passions  of  men  are  sudden  and  incalculable,  and  discipline  cannot 
always  be  maintained.  But  during  the  nineteenth  century  at 
any  rate,  it  has  been  the  custom  among  all  but  barbarous  nations 
to  recognise  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity  in  war,  and  to 
deplore,  apologise  for,  and  punish  any  breach  of  those  rules. 
Almost  all  armies  have  at  times  been  guilty  of  excesses  in  some 
degree,  but  they  have  been  guilty  in  defiance  of  their  commanders, 
and  when  a  case  has  been  proved  against  them  their  acts  have 
been  a  reproach  and  a  regret  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 

In  the  present  war  the  Germans  alone  have  been — in  Europe— 
in  occupation  of  their  enemies’  territory.  They  alone,  therefore, 
have  been  tempted  to  such  excesses  as  those  mentioned,  and  this 
might  not  unfairly  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct, 
especially  if  the  outrages  committed  had  been  promptly  disavowed. 
But  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  them  is  not  merely  one 
of  giving  way  to  temptation.  Goaded  sometimes  by  fear,  some¬ 
times  by  rage  and  lust,  they  have  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of 
terrible  outrages;  but  they  stand  convicted  of  far  worse  crimes 
than  those  of  passion.  Their  most  frightful  acts  have  been  done 
on  principle  and  in  cold  blood.  These  acts  are  confessed,  defended 
and  glorified  :  they  w'ere  foreseen  and  prepared  in  time  of  peace : 
and  their  special  significance  is  that  they  are  designed  to  change 
the  nature  of  war,  and  to  change  it  in  favour  of  the  larger  and 
stronger  nation  as  against  the  smaller  and  weaker. 

The  inequality  of  force  between  Germany  and  Belgium  was 
already  enormous  :  rarely  has  any  band  of  heroes  stood  up  so 
deliberately  against  so  overwhelming  a  superiority.  The  imme¬ 
diate  issue  was  beyond  doubt  :  for  the  German  armies  to  hack  their 
way  through  this  little  country  and  hold  it  down  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.  But  they  had  no  time  to  spend  on  what  was  for  them 
a  mere  preliminary,  and  they  had  long  been  training  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  infallible  methods  of  crushing  the  souls  of  nations 
as  well  as  their  material  life  and  energy.  They  laid  down  as 
absolute  the  new  rules  of  war  which  they  had  framed  for  their 
own  advantage.  The  Belgian  force  was  small  :  it  was  not  to  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  civic  guards,  however  well  disciplined 
and  uniformed,  or  by  the  arming  of  volunteers,  however  openly. 
The  Hague  Convention  was  arbitrarily  set  aside  in  this  matter, 
and  also  in  another  of  still  greater  importance.  Whole  villages, 
and  even  large  towns,  were  made  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty 
for  a  single  act  of  resistance,  proved  or  unproved,  real  or 
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imaginary.  The  typical  German  proclamation  to  a  captured  town 
runs  as  follows  : 

“With  a  view  to  securing  adequately  the  safety  of  the  troops  and  to  instil 
calm  into  the  population,  the  persons  named  below  have  been  seized  as 
hostages  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  Army.  These  hostages 
will  be  hanged  at  the  slightest  attempt  at  disorder.  Also  the  town  will  be 
totally  or  partly  burnt  and  the  inhabitants  will  be  hanged  for  any  infraction 
of  the  above. — By  Order  of  the  German  Authorities.” 

The  German  Authorities  were  as  good  as  their  word  :  again 
and  again  they  revenged  a  single  shot  by  the  murder  of  mayors 
and  priests,  and  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women 
and  children.  In  the  larger  towns  the  work  was  completed  by 
carefully  organised  incendiarism  :  bags  of  chemical  incendiaiy 
disks  and  machines  for  spraying  petrol  had  been  brought  in  readi¬ 
ness  from  Germany,  and  the  orders  for  their  use  were  given 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood.  This  “calculated  and  ingenious 
ferocity”  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  leniency  shown  by  Lord 
Eoberts  to  snipers  among  the  Boer  farms,  and  by  the  Americans 
to  their  enemies  in  the  Spanish  War.  The  practice  of  civilised 
nations  has  been  recognised  by  the  Hague  Convention  :  it  sanc¬ 
tions  the  punishment  of  the  actual  offenders  only.  The  offence 
is  no  greater  than  an  aot  of  violence  done  in  time  of  peace  :  it  is, 
indeed,  in  a  dispassionate  view  far  less  great,  for  there  is  provoca¬ 
tion  of  an  extreme  kind.  Civilised  men  do  not  burn  a  town  in 
time  of  peace  because  a  murder  has  been  committed  within  it, 
nor  in  time  of  war  because  a  shot  has  been  fired  against  an 
invader.  But  the  Germans,  bent  on  changing  the  world  and  its 
customs  to  their  own  advantage,  have  openly  disclaimed  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  law  :  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  and  everyone  else. 
“We  owe  no  explanations  to  anyone,”  says  Major-General  von 
Disfurth  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichteri]  “there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  justify  and  nothing  for  us  to  explain  away.  Every  act  of 
whatever  nature  committed  by  our  troops  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging,  defeating  and  destroying  our  enemies  is  a  brave  act, 
a  good  deed,  and  is  fully  justified.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  trouble  ourselves  about  the  notions  concerning  us 
in  other  countries.  Certainly  we  should  not  worry  about  the 
opinions  and  feelings  held  in  the  neutral  countries.  Germany 
stands  supreme — the  arbiter  of  her  own  methods,  which  must  in 
time  of  war  be  dictated  to  the  world.” 

IV. 

Huge  armies,  enormous  guns,  incendiary  materials,  one-sided 
and  pitiless  rules  of  war — Germany  had  for  years  been  busily 
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occupied  with  the  preparation  of  these.  But  these  were  for  use 
against  the  enemy ;  there  were  other  preparations  to  be  made 
before  the  time  of  action  arrived.  The  Germans  are  a  peculiar 
people,  over-bearing  but  nervous,  theoretical  and  logical,  though 
singularly  lacking  in  political  intelligence.  Their  thinkers  and 
rulers  had  the  foresight  to  recognise  that  such  a  nation  as  theirs 
must  be  passed  through  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  training : 
they  must  be  instructed  in  a  suitable  theory  of  international 
politics,  and  also  taught  to  regard  the  aggressive  as  the  defensive, 
the  dangerous  as  the  inevitable,  course  of  action.  The  second 
part  of  this  task  was  work  for  politicians  and  journalists :  for 
the  first  part  the  teaching  was  supplied  by  Treitschke,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  and  by  his  ardent  disciple.  General  von 
Bernhardi.  The  writings  of  these  two  have  been  the  most 
important  and  popular  text-books  in  the  education  of  modern 
Germany. 

Professor  Treitschke’ s  doctrine  is  that  the  noble  State  is 
essentially  distinguished  by  its  assertion  of  power  through  war. 
Power  is  the  sole  end  of  such  a  State  in  its  dealings  with  other 
States.  To  feel,  or  to  show,  consideration  for  the  rights  or 
aspirations  of  other  States  would  be  pro  tanto  a  renunciation  of 
power,  and  therefore  a  sin — “the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
For  “  self  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  a  foreign  State  is  not  only  not 
moral,  but  it  contradicts  the  idea  of  self-preservation,  which  is 
the  highest  thing  for  the  State.”  In  this  “  self  preservation  ”  the 
State  must  not  be  hampered  by  any  scruples  or  obligations.  “If 
States  conclude  treaties  with  one  another,  their  completeness  as 
Powers  is  to  some  extent  restricted.”  Treaties  may  be  made, 
but  they  are  always  made  (by  German-thinking  peoples,  at  any 
rate)  “with  the  stipulation  rebus  sic  stantibus.''  A  State  cannot 
possibly  bind  its  will  for  the  future  in  respect  to  another  State. 
“The  State  has  no  higher  judge  above  it,  and  will  therefore  con¬ 
clude  all  its  treaties  with  that  silent  reservation.”  The  credit  for 
all  this  is  given  to  Machiavelli,  who  was  the  first  to  declare  the 
fundamental  truth  that  “The  State  is  Power,”  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  moral  principle  that  “What  is  good  for  the  pursuit  of 
power  is  proper  and  necessary.” 

If  the  State  is  power,  it  follows  that  a  State  which  is  not 
powerful  is,  for  Treitschke,  no  State  at  all  :  it  is  only  an  example 
of  “the  undoubted  ludicrousness  that  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  small 
State,  and  the  pernicious  effect  which  it  has  on  the  mind  of  its 
citizens.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  Xerxes  also  held  this 
doctrine,  learned,  no  doubt,  from  the  Persian  professors  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  Greeks  were  less  cultured,  or  the  world  might  have  been 
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spared  the  undoubted  ludicrousness  of  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  Athenian  civilisation. 

In  one  respect  only  does  Treitschke  attempt  to  improve  the 
philosophy  of  Machiavelli :  he  adds  to  it  a  moral  sanction.  The 
pursuit  of  power  by  all  possible  means  is  justified  by  the  use  of 
power  “for  the  highest  moral  good  of  mankind.”  For  other 
States  this  might  be  a  rather  vague  formula  :  for  Germany  it  has 
a  precise  interpretation.  The  highest  moral  good  of  mankind  is 
the  spread  of  German  culture.  As  no  other  State  is  likely  to 
further  this,  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  State  can  be  justified  in 
seeking  power,  or,  indeed,  in  existing  at  all,  except  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  of  the  German  Empire. 

These  ideas  are  repeated,  applied  and  annotated  by  General 
von  Bernhardi :  he  is  an  inferior,  but  more  widely  popular,  writer, 
and  his  borrowed  ideas  are  sometimes  significantly  re-stated.  He 
expressly  repudiates  Christian  feeling  in  international  politics. 
Christian  morality  is  based  on  the  law  of  love  :  “Love  God  above 
all  things,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  But  this  law,  he  says, 
“can  claim  no  significance  for  the  relations  of  one  country  to 
another.  Christian  morality  is  personal  and  social,  and  in  its 
nature  cannot  be  political.”  This  clears  the  ground  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  German  power  by  German  methods.  The  positive  sanc¬ 
tion  is  a  double  one.  First,  the  main  function  of  human  existence 
is  war ;  true  culture  can  only  arise  from  the  will-to-power  and  the 
will-to-fight,  and  German  culture  alone  is  of  this  nature. 
Secondly,  no  other  nation  has  such  a  capacity  as  the  German  for 
generalisation  and  absorption  :  this  “fits  us  for  leadership  in  the 
intellectual  world,  and  imposes  on  us  the  obligation  to  maintain 
that  position” —  by  force.  “The  dominion  of  German  thought 
can  only  be  extended  under  the  legis  of  political  power,  and  unless 
we  act  in  conformity  with  this  idea,  we  shall  be  untrue  to  our 
great  duties  towards  the  human  race.” 

V. 

The  arguments  of  such  writers  as  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi, 
and  the  practical  corollaries  from  them,  were  satisfactory  as  an 
appeal  to  the  Prussian  or  Prussianised  section  of  the  German 
people.  But  no  nation,  however  great,  consists  solely  of  Super¬ 
men,  and  the  rulers  of  Germany  knew  that  a  different  method 
was  desirable  in  dealing  with  the  still  larger  sections  of  the  timid, 
the  unintelligent,  and  the  old-fashioned.  The  following  passage 
needs  no  comment  :  it  is  an  extract  from  “an  official  secret  report 
concerning  the  strengthening  of  the  German  Army.”  It  is  dated 
“Berlin,  March  19,  1913,”  and  is  printed,  in  the  Yellow  Book 
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issued  by  the  French  Government,  from  the  original  document 
now  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  : — 

“  .  .  .  We  must  allow  the  idea  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  our  people  that 
our  armaments  are  an  answer  to  the  armaments  and  policy  of  the  French. 
We  must  accustom  them  to  think  that  an  offensive  war  on  our  part  is  a 
necessity,  in  order  to  combat  the  provocations  of  our  adversaries.  We  must 
act  with  prudence  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  to  avoid  the  crises 
which  might  injure  our  economic  existence.  We  must  so  manage  matters 
that  under  the  heavy  weight  of  powerful  armaments,  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  strained  political  relations,  an  outbreak  (Losschlagen)  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  relief,  because  after  it  would  come  decades  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  as  after  1870.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  stir  up  trouble  in  the  north  of  Africa 
and  in  Russia.  It  is  a  means  of  keeping  the  forces  of  the  enemy  engaged. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  open  up  relations,  by 
means  of  well-chosen  organisations,  with  influential  people  in  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  in  order  to  prepare  the  measures  which  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  European  war.  Of  course,  in  case  of  war  we 
should  openly  recognise  these  secret  allies,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
we  should  secure  to  them  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained.  These  aims 
are  capable  of  realisation.  The  first  attempt  which  was  made  some  years 
ago  opened  up  for  us  the  desired  relations.  Unfortunately  these  relations 
were  not  sufiBciently  consolidated.  .  .  . 

“However  this  may  be,  we  must  be  strong  in  order  to  annihilate  at  one 
powerful  swoop  our  enemies  in  the  east  and  west.  But  in  the  next 
European  war  it  will  also  be  necessary  that  the  small  States  should  be 
forced  to  follow  us  or  be  subdued.  In  certain  conditions  their  armies  and 
their  strong  positions  can  be  rapidly  conquered  or  neutralised;  this  would 
probably  be  the  case  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  so  as  to  prevent  our  enemy 
in  the  west  from  gaining  territory  which  they  could  use  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  our  flank.  In  the  north  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Denmark 
or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  in  any  event  we  shall  provide  for  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  strong  northern  army,  capable  of  replying  to  any  menace  from 
this  direction.  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  The  situation  with  regard  to  the  small  States  on  our  north-western 
frontier  cannot  be  viewed  in  quite  the  same  light.  This  will  be  a  vital 
question  for  us,  and  our  aim  must  be  to  take  the  offensive  with  a  large 
superiority  from  the  first  days  .  .  .  which  will  induce  the  small  States  to 
follow  us  or  at  least  to  remain  inactive  in  the  theatre  of  operations,  and 
which  would  crush  them  in  the  event  of  armed  resistance.  If  we  could 
induce  these  States  to  organise  their  system  of  fortification  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  effective  protection  for  our  flank,  we  could 
abandon  the  proposed  invasion.  But  for  this,  army  organisation,  particularly 
in  Belgium,  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  it  might  really  guarantee  an 
effective  resistance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  defensive  organisation  was 
established  against  us,  thus  giving  definite  advantages  to  our  adversary  in 
the  west,  we  could  in  no  circumstances  offer  Belgium  a  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  her  neutrality.  Accordingly,  a  vast  field  is  open  to  our  diplomacy 
to  work  in  this  country  on  the  lines  of  our  interests. 

“  The  arrangements  made  with  this  end  in  view  allow  us  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  take  the  offensive  immediately  after  the  complete 
concentration  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  An  ultimatum  with  a  ^ort 
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time-limit,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  invasion,  would  allow  a  sufficient 
justification  for  our  action  in  international  law. 

“ .  .  .  We  will  then  remember  that  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  German 
Empire,  the  County  of  Burgundy  and  a  large  part  of  Lorraine,  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French;  that  thousands  of  brother  Germans  in  the  Baltiu 
provinces  are  groaning  under  the  Slav  yoke.  ...” 

The  preparations  for  a  German  conquest  of  the  world  have  not 
been  wholly  successful  abroad,  but  at  home  they  seem  to  have 
taken  full  effect.  Part  of  the  German  people  is  passionately  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  waging  a  defensive  war,  and  have  done  no 
wrong,  even  in  Belgium;  the  other  part  is  as  passionately  pro¬ 
claiming  that  aggression  needs  no  apology,  and  that  small  nations 
have  no  rights.  Ninety-three  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
Germany,  distinguished  in  science,  art,  education  and  literature, 
have  circulated  throughout  the  neutral  countries  a  letter  entitled 
“An  Appeal  to  the  Civilised  World,”  in  which  they  speak  of 
Germany  being  engaged  in  a  struggle  “which  has  been  forced 
upon  her.”  Their  second  point  is  put  thus  :  “It  is  not  true  that 
we  trespassed  in  neutral  Belgium.” 

General  von  Moltke’s  view  is  different.  “We  must  put  on 
one  side,”  he  says,  “all  commonplaces  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  aggressor.  When  war  has  become  necessary  it  is  essential 
to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  all  the  chances  in  one’s 
own  favour.  Success  alone  justifies  war.”  His  fellow-militarist. 
General  von  Disfurth,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  speaks  more 
eloquently.  “They  call  us  barbarians.  What  of  it?  We  scorn 
them  and  their  abuse.  For  my  part  I  hope  that  in  this  war  we 
have  merited  the  title  of  barbarians.  .  .  .  These  things  do  not 
interest  us.  Our  troops  must  achieve  victory.  What  else 
matters?”  A  man  of  Kultur,  Professor  Werner  Lombart,  adds 
in  an  article  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  that  the  small  nations 
may  be  put  on  one  side.  In  his  opinion,  the  “Kingdom  of 
Montenegro”  is  nothing  but  “a  bad  joke  in  the  history  of  the 
world.”  The  ruin  of  Belgium  is  simply  an  example  of  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  policy:  and  to  speak  of  the  “Belgian  nationality” 
makes  him  laugh.  Servians  give  him  a  feeling  of  aversion.  The 
Japanese  he  does  not  recognise  as  human  beings  :  one  does  not 
hate  them,  as  one  does  not  hate  the  dog  which  attacks  one  in 
the  street.  But  the  English  he  does  hate,  and  for  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  reason. 

“  The  main  reason  is  that  the  spontaneous  and  elementary  hatred  towards 
England  is  rooted  in  the  deepest  depths  of  our  own  being,  there  where 
considerations  of  reason  do  not  count,  where  the  irrational,  the  instinct,  alone 
dominates.  We  hate  in  the  English  the  hostile  principle  of  our  innermost 
and  highest  nature.  And  it  is  well  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  this,  because 
we  touch  with  this  the  vital  meaning  of  this  war.” 
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“We  touch  with  this  the  vital  meaning  of  this  war.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  professor  is  right  :  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Germany  is  absolute  here,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice.  We  have  seen  what  account  the  Germans  have 
given  of  their  own  political  theory ;  we  know  how  they  have 
carried  it  out.  By  force,  in  1864,  they  robbed  Denmark ;  by 
force,  in  1866,  they  subjugated  Austria;  by  force,  in  1870,  they 
dismembered  France ;  by  force,  in  1914,  they  violated  and 
destroyed  Belgium.  Their  present  Kultur  is  thus  about  fifty 
years  old.  The  English  record  is  seven  times  as  long,  and  of  a 
very  different  character.  We  have  during  the  last  350  years 
fought  in  defence  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  and  in 
defence  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  against  Napoleon ;  we 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  in  1814,  and  successfully 
supported  it  in  1847 ;  we  fought  against  Turkey  in  1825  for  the 
independence  of  Greece ;  w^e  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  in  1855,  and  protested,  though  vainly,  against  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark  in  1864 ;  in  1914  we  struggled  to  the 
last  moment  for  peace,  and  only  accepted  war  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  solemn  obligation  to  Belgium. 
Besides  these  efforts  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  England  has 
developed  a  strongly  liberal  and  democratic  policy  in  more 
domestic  affairs.  She  has  restored  self-government  to  the  con¬ 
quered  Boer  Eepublics,  given  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  built  up 
a  Colonial  Empire  which  is  not  an  Empire  at  all  in  the  German 
or  military  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  voluntary  association  of 
States,  the  nearest  parallel  to  which  in  history  is  the  Grecian 
Confederacy  of  2400  years  ago,  founded  upon  the  sea  power  of 
Athens  and  cemented  by  the  ties  of  race  and  common  ideals. 

The  parallel  is  not  merely  one  of  external  facts  :  the  instinctive 
beliefs  of  the  English  people  are  as  near  to  the  political  theory  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  modern  German  ideal  is  far  from  either. 
For  the  ardent  genius  of  Plato,  the  object  of  the  State  is  the 
happiness  of  the  entire  community,  and  to  be  happy  it  must,  he 
says,  be  wise,  brave,  temperate  and  just.  For  the  keen 
analytical  mind  of  Aristotle,  the  State  exists  in  order  to  secure, 
not  the  advantages  of  mere  association,  or  of  commerce,  or  of 
military  alliance,  but  “a  complete  and  independent  existence,” 
or,  in  other  words,  “a  life  of  felicity  and  nobleness.”  To  either 
of  these  great  thinkers,  and,  indeed,  to  any  Greek,  it  would  have 
seemed  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  the  small  size  of  a  State  could 
deprive  it  of  the  right  to  follow  out  such  an  ideal  in  its  own  way. 
The  English  are  not  a  highly  theoretical  people,  but  by  instinct 
and  long  practical  experience  they  have  re-discovered  these  old 
truths  for  themselves.  “Live  and  let  live,”  they  say  in  their 
common  proverb  ;  and,  again,  “It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.” 
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Their  statesmen  speak  for  them  more  explicitly ;  Lord  Bryce, 
historian  and  ex-Ambassador,  in  his  latest  article,  declares  that 
“no  nation,  however  great,  is  entitled  to  try  to  impose  its  type  of 
civilisation  on  others.  No  race,  not  even  the  Teutonic  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  entitled  to  claim  the  leadership  of  humanity. 
Each  people  has  in  its  time  contributed  something  that  was  dis¬ 
tinctively  its  own,  and  the  world  is  far  richer  thereby  than  if  any 
one  race,  however  gifted,  had  established  a  permanent  ascend¬ 
ancy.  We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  do  not  claim  for  ourselves, 
any  more  than  we  admit  in  others,  any  right  to  dominate  by 
force,  or  to  impose  our  own  type  of  civilisation  on  less  powerful 
races.  Perhaps  we  have  not  that  assured  conviction  of  its 
superiority  which  the  school  of  General  Bernhardi  expresses  for 
the  Teutons  of  North  Germany.  We  know  how  much  we  owe, 
even  within  our  own  islands,  to  the  Celtic  race.” 

While  these  words  were  being  written  by  Lord  Bryce,  the 
Irish  Nationalist  leader,  Mr.  John  Eedmond,  issued  his  mani¬ 
festo  to  the  Irish  people.  “The  democracy  of  Great  Britain 
listened  to  our  appeal,”  he  wrote  on  September  16th,  1914,  ‘‘and 
have  kept  faith  with  Ireland.  It  is  now  a  duty  of  honour  for 
Ireland  to  keep  faith  with  them.  The  Empire  is  engaged  in  the 
most  serious  war  in  history.  It  is  a  just  war,  provoked  by  the 
intolerable  military  despotism  of  Germany.  It  is  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  and 
the  respect  and  enlargement  of  the  great  principles  of  nationality. 
Involved  in  it  is  the  fate  of  France,  our  kindred  country,  the  fate 
of  Belgium,  to  whom  we  are  attached  by  the  same  great  ties  of 
race,  and  by  the  common  desire  of  a  small  nation  to  assert  its 
freedom,  and  the  fate  of  Poland,  whose  sufferings  and  whose 
struggle  bear  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  our  owm.  It  is  a  war 
for  high  ideals  of  human  government  and  international  relations.” 

The  British  have  thus  no  reason  to  repent  of  their  ideals  :  their 
sympathy  with  the  culture  of  other  races,  and  their  championship 
of  national  freedom,  has  brought  them  in  return  the  sympathy 
and  alliance  of  others.  Germany  and  Austria  stand  alone  in  the 
day  of  decision,  principal  and  subordinate  in  a  shameless  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  the  cause  of  England  and  her  Allies 
is  approved  by  all  the  most  independent  and  enlightened  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  supported  enthusiastically  by  the  armed  force 
of  all  her  daughter  States  and  dependencies,  without  distinction 
of  race,  colour,  or  creed.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  to  give  their  verdict,  we  confidently  believe 
that  it  will  be  unanimously  in  our  favour,  for  with  us  stands  or 
falls  the  hope  of  free  existence  and  national  culture  for  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world. 


Henry  Newbolt. 


WAR  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


I. 

The  Composition  and  Amount  of  the  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1812,  and  the  Cost  of  the 
Contemporary  War. 

The  cost  of  the  present  war  and  its  relation  to  the  resources  of 
this  country  will  give  interest  to  a  comparison  between  the  situa¬ 
tion  now  existing  and  the  situation,  closely  analogous  to  it,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
particulars  which  will  here  be  given  relating  to  that  earlier  period 
are  mainly  taken  from  the  elaborate  analyses  of  Colquhon  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British 
Empire,  published  in  the  year  1815. 

Many  of  Colquhon’s  general  observations  with  regard  to  the 
Napoleonic  War  might,  if  divorced  from  their  context,  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taken  from  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  “This 
country,”  he  says  (his  redundant  sentences  are  here  somewhat 
abbreviated),  “has  had  to  contend  for  many  years  with  a  tyrant 
who  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  States  of  Continental  Europe. 
Terror,  plunder,  pestilence,  and  devastation  marked  the  too  suc¬ 
cessful  progress  of  this  destroyer.  His  success  generated  in  his 
mind  the  hope  of  annihilating  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
and  of  ultimately  obtaining  by  treachery  and  the  sword  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  whole  and  the  establishment  of  universal  monarchy 
on  the  principles  of  terror  supported  by  military  despotism.  His 
whole  force  was  at  different  periods  employed  to  reduce  and 
destroy  the  British  power  .  .  .  and  yet,  limited  as  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  are  with  respect  to  an  army  from  an  interior 
population,  and  unaided  by  those  arbitrary  conscriptions  by  which 
France  was  drained.  Great  Britain  under  every  disadvantage 
encountered  the  foe  on  his  own  element  (the  land),  whilst  the 
British  flag  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  only  one  seen  upon 
the  ocean.  .  .  .  The  war  which  His  present  Majesty  has  thus 
been  compelled  to  carry  on  has  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe — to  all  the  colonies  and  territories  of  the  enemy  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  A  war  of  this  kind  is 
of  such  unexampled  extent,  and  its  expense  so  greatly  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  recorded  in  history,  that  the  capacity  of  this  country  to 
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support  it  could  not  have  been  conceived  by  the  most  sanguine 
mind  if  it  had  not  been  proved  by  the  era  in  which  we  live.  At 
the  same  time  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  richer  classes 
appear  not  to  have  declined;  those  of  the  middling  ranks  are 
certainly  greater  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  his  present 
Majesty’s  reign;  and  though  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life  was  in  itself  a  burden  on  the  poor,  they  fared 
better,  on  the  other  hand,  through  an  abundance  of  more  profit¬ 
able  labour  ”  (or,  as  we  should  put  it  to-day,  an  extensive  rise  of 
wages). 

What  then,  asks  Colquhon,  were  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
resources  which  enabled  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  so  great  a 
cost  and  maintain  at  the  same  time  a  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion?  He  begins  with  giving  an  analysis  of  what  the  cost  to  the 
nation  of  the  Napoleonic  War  was  from  the  year  1803  to  the 
year  1813,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  wars  since  the 
accession  of  George  III. 

Of  the  forty  years  covered  by  the  reign  of  George  III.,  from 
the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  had  been  eighteen  years  of  war  and  twenty-two  years  of 
peace.  In  the  times  of  peace  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  not  cost  more  on  an  average  than  ^94, 000, 000  a  year, 
the  amount  having  been  practically  the  same  in  the  year  1792 
as  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  before.  During  the  successive 
periods  of  war,  however,  the  case  was  widely  different.  Of  these 
periods  there  were  three — that  which  ended  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  in  1763  ;  the  eight  years  of  the  American  War,  which  began 
about  twelve  years  later ;  and  that  of  the  French  Eevolutionary 
War,  which  lasted  from  the  year  1793  till  the  eighteenth  century 
ended.  The  annual  average  cost  to  the  country  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  of  munitions  and  the  construction  of  barracks,  was,  during 
the  first  of  these  periods,  about  ^15,000,000;  during  the  second 
about  j617,000,000  ;  and  during  the  third,  after  an  interval  of 
only  ten  years,  it  had  almost  doubled  itself,  being  close  upon 
f 34 ,000,000.  When,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  war  broke 
out  again,  the  cost  of  fighting  Napoleon  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  struggle  amounted,  on  a  yearly  average,  to  ^644,000,000, 
and  by  the  year  1813  it  was  very  little  short  of  £60,000,000.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  the  light  of  current  events,  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  munitions,  which  was  in  the  year  1803 
little  more  than  £1,000,000,  had  by  the  year  1812  been  quadrupled, 
having  risen  from  £1,125,000  to  £4,620,000. 

Having  commented  with  great  emphasis  on  the  magnitude  of 
these  latter  sums,  Colquhon  proceeds  to  examine  in  minute  detail 
what  the  wealth  then  annually  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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was,  out  of  which  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  unremunerative  effort 
was  defrayed.  On  this  examination  he  lavished  extraordinary 
care  and  diligence;  but,  though  for  many  of  his  figures  he  has 
precise  and  direct  authority,  and  though  for  economic  students 
these  have  the  highest  value,  he  admits  that  in  many  cases  he  is 
dealing  with  estimates  and  approximations  only ;  nor  does  he 
conceal  his  hopes  that  these  estimates,  which  he  calls  “splendid,” 
will  arouse  “the  astonishment  and  exultation  of  every  British 
subject  ”  by  showing  him  how  vast  are  the  purely  material  forces 
which  this  country  is  able  to  bring  “against  a  powerful  and  im¬ 
placable  enemy.”  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  microscopic  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  he  conducts  his  inquiry,  it  might  naturally  he 
expected  that  he  would,  in  dubitable  cases,  be  somewhat  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  conclusions  inferable  from  his  data,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  even  to  overlook  considerations  of  an  obvious  kind  which 
might  modify  them.  And  that  such  was  actually  the  case  will 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who,  in  the  light  of  sufficient  knowledge, 
considers  his  figures  carefully.  If,  however,  we  accept  Colquhon’s 
computations  as  they  stand,  minus  7  per  cent,  in  respect  of  certain 
obvious  errors,^  the  income  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in 
the  year  1812  reached  or  approached  the  sum  of  £400,000,000, 
or  £22  per  head  of  a  population  of  18,000,000  persons.  This 
would  roughly  mean  the  production  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  increased  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  1  per  cent, 
annually ;  which  is  slightly  though  not  much  less  than  the  rate 
at  which  it  has  increased  between  the  year  1812  and  to-day. 

His  figures,  then,  being  taken  as  they  stand  (subject  to  the 
above-mentioned  slight  deduction),  the  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  about  the  year  1812  was  divisible  broadly  into 
£190,000,000,  representing  agricultural  products,  and  £210,000,000 
derived  from  mines,  manufactures,  trade,  and  industries  other 
than  agricultural.  Of  this  latter  sum  the  products  of  mines  and 
manufactures  accounted  for  £125,000,000;  £33,000,000  was 

accounted  for  by  inland  trade,  or  the  value  added  to  goods  by 
transport  and  distribution ;  £47,000,000  was  accounted  for  by  the 
foreign  carrying  trade ;  and  the  remaining  £5,000,000  by  income 
from  abroad. 

The  principal  items  of  which  the  £125,000,000,  representing 
the  products  of  mines  and  manufactures,  was  composed  are  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  Such  as  his  estimates  of  the  value  of  jewellery,  watches,  leather  goods, 
and  timber.  He  also  over-estimates  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  by  stating  them 
in  terms  of  war-prices,  which  were  twice  as  great  as  those  current  thirty  years 
previously. 
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Textile  goods . 

£ 

.  66,000,000 

The  making  of  clothes 

.  2,600,000 

Leather  goods,  boots,  &c.  ... 

.  12,600,000 

Houses  ... 

.  6,000,000 

Cutlery,  glass,  and  crockery 

.  11,600,000 

Alcoholic  liquors . 

.  3,600,000 

Coal  . 

.  4,000,000 

Iron  and  other  minerals 

.  6,000,000 

Paper  and  books,  &c. 

.  4,000,000 

Faints  and  chemicals . 

.  1,600,000 

Steam  engines  and  machinery 

.  2,000,000 1 

Of  the  value  added  to  goods  by  the  process  of  inland  and  coastal 
trade — namely,  j933,000,000 — about  ^£11, 000, 000  was  on  account 
of  transport  by  road,  canals,  and  sea,  and  about  £22,000,000  on 
account  of  final  distribution  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
including  innkeepers  and  other  purveyors  of  food  and  drink. 

The  above  items,  including  agricultural  products,  may  be  re¬ 
grouped  and  summarised  thus  : — 

£ 

Agricultural  produce  (human  food)  .  190,000,000 

Alcoholic  drinks  .  .  3,000,000 

Clothing  (including  textile  materials)  and  boots  ...  70,000,000 

New  houses,  cutlery,  glass,  china,  paper,  books  ...  21,000,000 

Coal,  iron,  machinery,  chemicals  ...  ...  ...  13,000,000 

These  goods,  which  may  be  considered  as  of  the  first  necessity, 
account  for  nearly  £300,000,000  out  of  £400,(X)0,0(X).  Transport 
and  distribution  account  for  nearly  £80,000,000,  and  the  remainder 
is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  and  minor  articles. 

This  income,  however,  of  £400,000,000  included  all  normal 
taxes,  war  taxes,  and  new  loans,  together  with  interest  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  on  a  pre-existing  war  debt,  and  these 
latter  items  were  by  the  years  1812-13  costing  the  nation  annually 
about  £80,000,000,  three-fourths  of  which  went  in  maintaining 
and  equipping  740,000  soldiers,  140,000  sailors,  30,000  marines, 
and  about  100,0(X)  subsidiary  workers.  The  income  of  the  civil 
population  was  thus  reduced  from  a  nominal  average  of  £22  per 
head  to  a  net  average  (inclusive  of  normal  taxes)  of  about  £17  10s. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  the  family  incomes  of  more 
than  half  the  wage-earning  classes  did  not  exceed  £40  a  year,  and 
that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  manual  workers  individually 
earned  more  than  £60,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  War  could  not,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  have  been  borne 
directly  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  When  the  income  tax 
was  first  imposed  as  a  temporary  war  expedient,  all  incomes  not 

(1)  The  total  value  of  machinery  and  factory  plant  was  estimated  at 
£40,000,000. 
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exceeding  ^60  a  year,  or  about  23s.  6d.  a  week,  were  exempt,  and 
those  between  i660  and  £200  a  year  were  taxed  only  at  the  rate 
of  id.  in  the  pound.  Even  a  tax  on  all  larger  incomes,  at  a  rate 
forty-eight  times  as  great  as  this,  yielded  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  exceptional  sum  required.  The  main  cost  of  the  war  was 
defrayed  by  means  of  loans,  which,  before  the  war  was  ended, 
ranged  from  about  £50,000,000  to  £60,000,000  annually. 

The  fact  that  such  sums  were  forthcoming  without  difficulty 
will,  says  Colquhon,  seem  at  first  sight  “a  paradox”;  for  the 
actual  substance  of  such  loans  is  not  money,  whether  gold  or  paper, 
but  material  goods  suitable  for  the  support  and  equipment  of  so 
many  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  also  for  the  support  of  the  workers 
by  whom  the  equipments  were  provided.  And  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  of  “the  paradox”  is,  he  says,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  abstain  from  the  present  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  large  amount  of  consumable  commodities  which,  as 
annually  produced,  came  annually  into  their  hands. 

Of  grain,  according  to  him,  there  could  have  been  no  excep¬ 
tional  saving ;  for,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  even  good  harvests  did  but  satisfy  the  demand,  whilst  it 
was  often  necessary  to  import  what  was  enough  for  one  month’s 
consumption.  There  was,  indeed,  room  for  saving  in  respect  of 
the  comparative  luxury  of  meat,  but  the  principal  reservoir  of 
wealth,  newly  created  from  year  to  year,  was,  he  says,  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  volume  of  the  factory  output  of  goods 
other  than  agricultural.  The  value  of  these,  if  we  stretch  his 
computations  to  the  utmost,  and  add  an  allowance  in  respect  of 
dairy  produce  and  meat,  cannot  have  been  more  than  £180,000,000, 
Such  was  the  volume  of  commodities  which  might  constitute  the 
actual  substance  of  loans  suitable  for  maintaining  the  then  fighting 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if  this  total  be  approximately 
correct,  the  loan  raised  in  the  last  year  of  the  Napoleonic  War 
must  have  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  stock  then 
existing. 

Here  are  the  general  results  to  be  deduced  from  this  indefatig¬ 
able  writer’s  endlessly  elaborated  investigations ;  and  these  results 
may  be  briefly  restated  thus.  The  greatest  war  ever  waged  by 
this  country,  prior  to  that  now  in  progress,  was,  before  its  con¬ 
clusion,  costing  the  country  about  one-third  of  its  manufacturing 
output  and  about  one-fifth  of  its  total  income. 
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II. 

rhe  Composition  and  Amount  of  the  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  To-day,  and  the  Relative  Cost  to  the  Country  of 
the  Present  War,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  War  against 
Napoleon. 

Let  us  now  compare  conditions  as  they  were  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  with  conditions  as  they  are  to-day.  It  might  seem  at 
first  sight  that  they  have  changed  very  much  for  the  worse.  That 
is  to  say,  this  country  to-day  may  be  compared  to  a  landowner 
who,  normally  enjoying  an  income  of  about  d£2,000  a  year,  is 
suddenly  called  on  to  spend  £1,000  on  preventing  the  surrounding 
owners  from  burning  down  every  house  on  his  property,  whereas  his 
grandfather,  had  his  income  been  similar,  would  under  the  same 
conditions  have  had  only  to  spend  £400.  But  the  practical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  comparison  is  something  very  different  from  what 
it  seems  to  be. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  actual  war-cost  per  head  of  the 
population  as  it  was  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with 
the  normal  average  income,  and  compare  these  two  quantities 
with  their  counterparts  at  the  present  time.  The  average  income 
per  head  of  the  population,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  earlier  date 
was  (if  we  put  it  at  a  maximum)  not  more  than  £22.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  it  was  not  less  than  £48.  Now  if,  in 
the  year  1812,  the  average  income  per  head  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  was,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  reduced  by  about  one-fifth, 
or  from  £22  to  £17  10s.,  so  the  average  to-day  would  be  reduced 
by  about  one-half.  Nevertheless,  if  the  incomes  of  all  classes 
w'ere  equal,  and  an  equal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  present  war 
were  contributed  on  behalf  of  each  unit  of  the  population,  what 
remained  for  each  unit  to-day  would  not  be,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  £17  10s.  It  would  be  greater  than  that  sum  by  as  much 
as  40  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  £24.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  its  customary  amenities  are  concerned, 
the  cost  of  the  present  war  w'ould  leave  an  average  family  of 
five  persons  nearly  half  as  rich  again  as  a  similar  family,  some 
three  generations  ago,  was  left  by  the  cost  of  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  further  point  to  be  noted.  The 
collective  experience  of  such  a  family  then  would  have  been  the 
reduction  of  an  income  of  £110  to  an  income  of  £87.  The  col¬ 
lective  experience  of  such  a  family  now  would  be  the  reduction 
of  an  income  of  £240  to  an  income  of  £120.  But  in  the  former 
case  the  reduction  would  have  meant  a  curtailment  of  many 
things  which  by  this  time  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  neces- 
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saries.  The  reduction  in  the  second  case  would  mainly  mean  a 
curtailment  of  what  even  now  are  recognised  as  superfluities. 
This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that,  an  overwhelming 
motive  being  given,  the  power  of  a  nation  to  curtail  its  normal 
expenditure,  without  undergoing  any  primary  hardship  or  even 
any  great  inconvenience,  not  only  increases  with  the  increase  of 
its  absolute  income,  but  increases  indefinitely  faster  than  this 
absolute  income.  And  this  consideration  becomes  all  the  more 
important  when  we  reflect  that  the  average  family  income,  though 
there  are  no  doubt  many  incomes  which  correspond  to  it,  does 
not  represent  in  reality  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Many  incomes  are  below  the  average ;  many  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  it.  An  unmarried  civil  servant  who  began  life  at  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  and  who  ten  years  later  is  earning  a  salary  of  £1,000, 
would  be  conscious  of  much  less  interfence  with  his  daily  comforts 
if  he  sacrificed  £500  than  he  would  have  been  ten  years  earlier 
had  he  been  called  on  to  sacrifice  £50. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  costs  of  a  great  war  are  not, 
except  to  a  relatively  small  degree,  defrayed  by  immediate  abstrac¬ 
tions  from  goods  which  private  individuals  would  in  normal  times 
consume.  Goods  are  wanted,  it  is  true ;  and  private  individuals 
must,  in  the  long  run,  bear  the  loss ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  loss  is 
spread,  by  means  of  loans,  over  a  large  number  of  years;  and  it 
is  even  more  emphatically  true  to-day  than  it  was  when  Colquhon 
wrote,  that  the  source  of  such  loans  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
manufacturing  industry,  and  in  the  services  necessary  for  the 
transport  and  distribution  of  the  products. 

Now  though  the  net  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  to-day,  if 
we  use  figures  which  by  this  time  are  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
may  be  not  much  more  than  £2,000,000,000,  the  gross  income  (as 
shown  by  the  Census  of  Production  for  the  year  1907)  is  at  least 
£3,000,000,000 ;  and  this  total  is,  in  round  figures,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

£  £ 

Products  of  home  agriculture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  200,000,000 

Products  of  British  factories,  mines,  &c.  ...  1,760,000,000 

Products  of  British-owned  factories,  Ac.,  abroad, 
brought  into  this  country  for  home 
consumption  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  240,000,000 

Transport  and  distribution  of  products  to  con¬ 
sumers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  400,000,000 

-  2,400,000,000 

Services  (professional,  domestic,  postal,  railway, 

tramcar,  &c.,  &c.h  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  400,000,000 

£3,000,000,000 

(1)  This  total,  as  indicated  by  the  census  of  production,  includes  the  yearly 
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From  this  gross  total,  however,  the  following  deductions  must 
be  made,  namely,  £600,000,000  in  respect  of  home  products  which 
never  come  into  the  market  but  disappear  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  (such  as  coal  burnt  at  collieries  or  in  gasworks),  and  about 
£400,000,000  representing  raw  or  half-raw  materials  imported 
from  abroad  in  order  to  be  manufactured  here.  Just  as  the  former 
disappear  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  do  the  latter  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  form  of  exports  which  are  sent  abroad  to  pay  for 
them.  Thus  a  gross  income  which,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  is  here 
given  as  not  more  than  £3,000,000,000,  is,  or  was  some  seven 
years  ago,  reduced  to  a  net  income  of  £2,000,000,000. 

By  what  means,  then,  other  than  that  of  direct  taxation,  can 
the  costs  of  a  war  like  the  present  be  defrayed  out  of  an  income 
such  as  this?  And  how  in  their  experienced  effects  would  the 
operation  of  a  loan  and  that  of  direct  taxation  differ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  national  income 
which  could  be  obviously  metamorphosed  into  a  loan  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  without  any  immediate  loss  greater  than  one  twenty-fifth  of 
its  amount  to  anybody.  When  we  speak  of  the  income  of  this 
country  as  being  now  £2,000,000,000  or  £2,200,000,000,  what  we 
mean  is  income  which  is  annually  at  the  disposition  of  the 
recipients.  But  the  amount  received  is  one  thing,  and  the  amount 
devoted  to  purposes  of  immediate  enjoyment  is  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  about 
16  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  spent, 
but  is,  in  ordinary  language,  “saved  ’’ ;  and  to  save  income  instead 
of  spending  it  is  to  cause  labour  and  materials,  which  might  be 
used  in  the  production  of  peppermint  drops  or  fireworks,  to  be  so 
employed  as  to  produce  means  of  production  by  which  commodi¬ 
ties  which  minister  to  enjoyment  may  be  in  the  future  multiplied. 
Such  is  “saving”  in  normal  times;  but  it  may,  if  necessary, 
take  a  form  other  than  this.  A  million  pounds’  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  raw  materials  might  be  used  by  its  owner  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  great  nursery  garden  which  would  provide  the  public 
with  roses,  or  in  establishing  a  service  of  new  excursion  steamers, 
or  in  setting  up  a  multitude  of  automatic  machines  which  would 
give  the  users  a  squirt  of  scent  for  a  penny,  or  in  building  a  couple 
of  thousand  neat  villa  residences,  or  in  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
analogous  but  different  ways ;  and  if  the  man  who  so  used  it  gave 
the  public  what  the  public  w'anted,  the  public  would  benefit  by 
the  supply,  and  the  man  by  the  interest  on  his  savings. 

value  of  house  accommodation,  the  annual  use  of  a  house  being  a  recurring 
service,  and  not  (except  in  respect  of  repairs)  representing  a  newly  produced 
commodity. 
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But  he  might  just  as  easily,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned, 
save  his  million,  not  by  such  private  “investment”  of  it,  but  by 
handing  it  over  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  Government  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  war.  The  man  in  this  case  would  receive 
reasonable  interest  on  his  money,  less  perhaps,  but  presumably 
more  secure,  than  what  would  accrue  to  him  from  a  private 
venture  ;  but  he  would  not,  in  thus  lending  his  money,  be  handing 
over  to  the  Government  either  a  fully-equipped  rose-garden,  or  a 
flotilla  of  excursion  steamers,  or  so  many  little  red-brick  houses 
with  trim  little  lawns  attached  to  them.  Only  battles  of  flowers 
are  capable  of  being  fought  with  roses.  Military  positions  in 
Belgium  are  not  strengthened  by  building  villas  at  Clapham,  nor 
would  our  naval  power  be  increased  by  a  squadron  of  Margate 
Belles.  What  a  loan  would  mean  in  this  case  as  an  alternative 
to  a  private  investment  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  construction 
of  an  establishment  and  the  payment  of  wages  to  men  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  either  flowers,  or  new  villas,  or  holiday  jaunts, 
or  penny  squirts  of  scent,  an  establishment  would  be  constructed 
and  manned  of  a  different  kind  altogether,  the  output  of  which 
would  be  machine-guns,  or  great  cannon,  or  shells;  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  w'hy  the  normal  yearly  savings  of 
the  nation  which  seven  years  ago  were  approaching  £350,000,000, 
might  not  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  production  of  naval  and 
military  munitions  without  any  loss  to  the  investors,  and  with 
only  a  minute  loss  (in  the  shape  of  interest)  to  the  country  taken 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  second  place  there  is,  as  has  been  shown,  an  income  of 
about  £240,000,000,  which  comes  into  this  country  as  the  product 
of  British-owned  enterprises  abroad.  This  represents,  or  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  year  1907 ,  British-owned  capital  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000,000,  of  which  about  £1,600,000,000 
was  owned  in  British  Dependencies ;  whilst  of  the  remaining 
£1,400,000,000,  nearly  £1,200,000,000  was  owned  in  neutral 
countries  (about  £9,000,000,000  in  America,  North  and  South), 
and  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  in  countries 
now  belligerent,  whether  allied  or  enemy — that  is  to  say, 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Eussia,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  or  their  colonies.  The  British  Dependencies,  therefore, 
and  the  neutral  countries  of  the  world,  contain  within  their  own 
borders  British-owned  property  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£3,000,000,000,  and  might,  for  three  years  at  all  events,  in  the 
shape  of  free  imports,  lend  this  country  £500,000,000  a  year,  and 
yet  retain  securities  of  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  debt.  If  to 
this  sum  be  added  the  normal  yearly  savings  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  annual  total  thus  provided  would  approach 
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^‘850,000,000.  The  remainder,  if  provided  by  direct  taxation, 
would  mean  an  average  of  £4  per  head  of  the  population,  taken 
from  a  total  average  of  £48.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  matter.  If  money  for  war  purposes  were  for  a  period  of 
three  years  obtained  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  just  indi¬ 
cated,  a  new  National  Debt  would  be  created,  amounting  to  nearly 
i'2, 700,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  payable  abroad  would 
amount  to  about  £70,000,000,  whilst  the  home  interest  would 
be  about  £30,000,000.  Thus  the  permanent  extra  burden  which 
(until  the  loans  should  be  paid  off)  a  war  on  the  present  scale 
continued  for  three  years  would,  if  thus  financed,  impose  on 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  not  far  from  £100,000,000. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  total  interest  payable  on  the  then  National 
Debt  was  £30,000,000,  the  debt  itself  being  £940,000,000,  of 
which  £600,000,000  has  been  inherited  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  If  the  present  war  should  be  continued  for  another  two 
years,  the  total  debt,  according  to  the  foregoing  computation, 
would  (the  debt  existing  before  the  war  being  included)  amount  to 
about  £3,200,000,000,  and  the  total  interest  payable  at  home  and 
abroad  would  be  perhaps  £130,000,000.^  In  the  year  1812,  the 
then  interest  on  the  debt  was  about  £1  15s.  per  head  of  the 
population,  out  of  a  total  average  income  of  £22.  The  average 
interest  per  head  two  years  hence,  should  the  war  be  so  far  pro¬ 
tracted  under  the  conditions  above  supposed,  would  be  about 
£3  per  head  out  of  an  average  income  of  £48.  Should  we  assume 
that  £140,000,000  were  raised  otherwise  than  by  loans  of  home 
or  foreign  produce,  the  additional  burden  per  head  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  about  £3.  The  total  average  burden  would  be  thus 
£6  out  of  £48,  leaving  a  residue  of  £44,  as  against  £22,  which 
was,  according  to  the  most  sanguine  of  credible  computations,  the 
total  average  in  the  year  1812. 

In  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  matter,  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  if  the  present  war  should 
be  protracted  to  the  maximum  length  for  which,  according  to 
common  computations,  either  this  country  or  Germany  could 
stand  the  strain,  this  country  is  to-day  far  better  equipped,  in 
point  of  material  resources,  for  maintaining  its  present  struggle 
against  Germany  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  for  maintaining 
its  struggle  against  Napoleon. 

That,  as  compared  with  the  wars  of  the  past,  all  great  wars 
must  now,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  be  necessarily  of 

(1)  This  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  In  1812  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  was  £30,000,000,  or  about  one-thirteenth  of  a  national  income  of 
£400,000,000.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  present  war,  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  should  have  risen  to  £130,000,000,  this  would  be  only  one-sixteenth,  or  one- 
seventeenth  of  a  national  income  of  £2,000,000,000,  or  £2,200,000,000. 

VOL.  XCVIII.  N.S.  U 
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short  duration,  is  a  point  which  is  insisted  on  more  strongly  bv 
nobody  than  by  German  writers  such  as  Bernhardi ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  say  that  three  years  of  a  war  like  the  present  is  the 
modern  equivalent  for  the  ten  years  of  the  struggle  of  this  country 
against  Napoleon.  Had  the  Napoleonic  war  and  its  expenses 
been  compressed  into  three  years,  its  annual  cost  would  have 
approached  ^8180,000,000.  Had  this  been  raised  by  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  and  home  savings,  the  private  income  would  have  been 
reduced  from  ^22  per  head  of  the  population  to  £12  10s.  A 
similar  method  of  financing  the  present  war  would  reduce  the 
private  income  from  £48  per  head  to  £24. 

Had  the  Napoleonic  War  been  compressed  into  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  war  loans  actually  raised  would  have  amounted  to  about 
£120,000,000  annually,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  private  average  being  reduced  from  £22  to 
about  £15.  Were  the  present  war  financed  by  means  of  loans 
in  like  proportion,  one-fourth  of  the  national  income  would  be 

thus  absorbed,  the  private  average  being  reduced  from  £48  to  £36. 

«»»»««* 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  foregoing  observations  were  being 
completed  at  the  moment  when  the  Prime  Minister  was,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Guildhall  (June  29th),  going  over  the  questions  here 
dealt  with,  and  practically  on  the  same  lines.  He  put  the  income 
and  the  normal  savings  of  this  country  at  figures  slightly  higher 
than  those  here  given,  the  reason  being  that  these  last  were 
mainly  founded  on  data  provided  by  statisticians  some  years  ago. 
According  to  Mr.  Asquith,  the  average  private  income  to-day 
would  be  about  £50  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  normal 
savings  would  be  nearly  £9.  If  these  normal  savings  were  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  war,  about  £600,000,000  a  year  w'ould  have  to 
be  raised  in  addition  to  them.  This  would  mean  an  average  con¬ 
tribution  of  about  £13.  And  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result? 
An  average  private  income  of  £50  would  be  reduced  to  an  average 
of  £28. 

Would  such  a  reduction,  if  fairly  and  scientifically  distributed, 
represent  any  unbearable  hardship?  If  the  nation  could,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  subsist  on  £17  per  head  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall,  if  I  understand  a  passage  in  his  writings  cor¬ 
rectly,  puts  the  sum  still  lower),  they  could,  without  making  a 
tragedy  of  the  matter,  subsist  on  £28  now.  But  the  case  may 
be  put  in  a  yet  more  illuminating  way.  About  the  year  1880 
statisticians  were  generally  agreed  that  the  then  income  of  the 
country  was  about  £1,300,000,000,  the  average  private  income 
per  head  being  £33,  the  normal  savings  £5,  and  the  average 
actually  spent  on  the  daily  wants  of  life  being  £28.  In  other 
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words,  if  the  entire  cost  of  the  present  war  were  paid  for  out  of 
income,  the  country  would  be  left,  so  far  as  its  expenditure  on 
necessaries  and  luxuries  were  concerned,  in  exactly  the  position 
which  it  occupied  in  a  time  of  peace,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Mr.  Asquith  deals  with  the  question  of  raising  money  abroad 
very  much  as  it  has  been  dealt  with  here.  British  enterprises 
abroad,  he  says,  might  conceivably  be  sold  and  their  capital  value 
realised ;  or,  on  the  security  of  their  capital  value,  this  country 
might  borrow  appropriate  products  of  foreign  origin  in  the  form 
of  imports.  But  the  selling  of  enterprises,  he  says,  may  be 
“brushed  aside”  as  impracticable;  whilst  if  borrowing  in  the 
shape  of  imports  took  place  on  “any  considerable  scale,”  this 
country  would  emerge  from  the  war  as  a  debtor  nation,  “with  a 
huge  annual  drain  on  our  goods  and  services  in  payment  of 
interest  and  redemption  of  principal.”  ^  The  question  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  redemption  of  principal  is  one  of  great  complexity.  The 
question  of  interest  is  simple.  If  this  country  could  for  three 
years  borrow  from  abroad  £600,000,000  annually,  the  interest 
payable  would  in  three  years’  time  amount  to  something  between 
£80,000,000  and  £100,000,000  annually.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  which  the  Prime  Minister  might  with  advantage  have 
brought  forward,  and  which  has  already  been  mentioned  here. 
More  than  half  the  British-owned  enterprises  external  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  situated  within  the  British  Empire,  and 
more  than  half  the  interest  is  due  to  those  who  in  a  wider  sense 
are  our  fellow-countrymen. 

With  regard  to  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  some  thinkers 
would  no  doubt  contend  that  an  Imperial  Debt  (or  a  National 
Debt  on  a  larger  scale)  might,  whatever  its  drawbacks,  have  its 
value  as  a  standing  institution.  W.  H.  Mallock. 

(1)  With  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Prime  Minister  would  seem,  if  his  speech 
were  reported  correctly,  to  have  been  not  entirely  consistent  with  himself.  He 
not  only  “brushed  aside”  as  impracticable  the  idea  of  raising  money  by  selling 
British  property  abroad,  but  he  also  declared  the  borrowing  on  the  security  of 
such  property  as  practicable  only  on  an  “infinitesimal  scale.”  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  however,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  had  increased  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  would  by  next  December  amount  to  £260,000,000.  This  can  only  mean  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  actually  borrowing  to  that  extent  from  abroad,  an 
extent  which  is  so  far  from  infinitesimal  that  it  amounts  to  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  being,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  theoretically  impossible. 
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“Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?”  Some  such  interrogation 
must  have  occurred  to  many  who  heard  or  read  the  Budget  state¬ 
ment  of  1915.  In  that  statement  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  nation  to  practise  the 
long  disregarded  virtue  of  thrift.  “It  is  vital,”  he  said,  “that  the 
national  savings  should  he  increased.”  Ten  days  later,  in  answer 
to  a  particularly  foolish  speech  by  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  renewed  his  appeal  and  reiterated  his  warning.  “The 
only  saving,”  he  said,  “that  will  help  the  Government  sub¬ 
stantially  is  the  savings  of  the  people  themselves — the  saving  of 
individuals,  the  saving  of  families,  and  the  saving  of  the  man  who 
had  an  income  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  savings  of  the  people 
are  at  the  present  moment  vital  to  the  success  of  this  country, 
and  the  man  who  cuts  down  unnecessary  expenditure  is  con¬ 
tributing  something  material  and  important  to  the  success  of  the 
country.” 

This  war  has  already  taught  us  many  lessons.  If  we  are  to 
win,  it  will  have  to  teach  us  many  more.  But  of  all  the  lessons 
we  have  got  to  learn  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  one 
which  the  average  Englishman  will  find  so  difficult  as  that  which 
]Mr.  Lloyd  George  ^  has  been  attempting — somewhat  tardily,  it 
must  be  confessed — to  inculcate.  Prophets  of  thrift  have  not 
indeed  been  lacking.  More  than  a  generation  has  passed  since 
the  amiable  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  added  a  volume  on  Thrift  to 
those  on  Self-Help  and  Character,  remarking  in  his  preface  that 
it  might  have  appeared  as  an  introduction  rather  than  an  appendix, 
since  “  Thrift  is  the  basis  of  self-help  and  the  foundation  of  much 
that  is  excellent  in  character.”  Archdeacon  Blackley  devoted  a 
large  part  of  an  honourable  life  to  preaching  on  the  same  text. 
But  these  prophets,  and  others  similarly  inspired,  though  not 
actually  stoned,  have  been  politely  ignored.  For  the  cause  so  near 
their  heart  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  stoned.  As 
it  is,  all  classes  of  the  community  have  indulged  in  wild  and  ever- 
accelerating  extravagance. 

Successive  Governments  have  not  been  guiltless  in  this  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  led  the  way  down  a  dangerous  de¬ 
clivity.  In  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  public 
economy  was  not  so  lightly  regarded.  In  1816,  the  first  year  of 
peace,  the  expenditure  was  just  over  £65,000,000 ;  by  1822  it  had 

(1)  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  new  War  Loan  has  been  announced,  and 
appeals  to  private  and  public  economy  have  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 
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been  reduced  to  £53,710,624;  and  by  1835  to  about  £45,500,000. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  total  included  nearly 
30  millions  for  debt  interest  and  redemption,  the  figures  are 
remarkable.  But  the  reformed  Legislature  was  more  extravagant 
than  that  which  had  been  dominated  by  the  aristocratic  oligarchy. 
After  1835  expenditure  rose  steadily,  but  not  very  fast.  By 
1853 — the  date  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Budget — it  had 
risen  to  £56,000,000,  and  by  1861  to  £72,000,000.  But  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  determined  to  get  it  down  again.  It  was  a  case  of 
Athanasius  contra  mundum.  “It  is  more  difficult,”  ae  he  wrote 
to  Cobden,  “to  save  a  shilling  than  to  spend  a  million.”  But 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  there  was  an  ethical  no  less 
than  an  economic  principle  at  stake,  he  was  a  difficult  man  to 
stop.  To  him  public  economy  was,  in  fact,  a  moral  issue.  “All 
excess  in  public  expenditure  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  the 
country  is,”  he  insisted,  “not  only  a  pecuniary  waste,  but  a  great 
political  and,  above  all,  a  great  moral  evil.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  mischiefs  that  arise  from  financial  prodigality  that  they  creep 
onwards  with  a  noiseless  and  stealthy  step ;  that  they  commonly 
remain  unseen  and  unfelt,  until  they  have  reached  a  magnitude 
absolutely  overwhelming.”  But  how  was  the  “spirit  of  expendi¬ 
ture  to  be  exorcised?”  To  that  question  Mr.  Gladstone’s  answer 
now  seems  curiously  “Mid-Victorian.”  Primarily,  by  minute 
economies.  “The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer”  (the  words  were 
addressed  to  a  Scotch  audience)  “should  boldly  uphold  economy 
in  detail ;  it  is  the  mark  of  a  chicken-hearted  Chancellor  when 
he  shrinks  from  upholding  economy  in  detail.  .  .  .  He  is  ridiculed, 
no  doubt,  for  what  is  called  candle-ends  and  cheese-parings, 
but  he  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  is  not  ready  to  save 
what  are  meant  by  candle-ends  and  cheese-parings  in  the 
cause  of  the  country.”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  other  recipe  would  to-day 
be  regarded  as  even  more  old-fashioned.  He  believed  that  we 
should  never  revert  “to  the  old  spirit  of  economy  as  long  as  we 
had  the  income-tax.  There,  or  hard  by,  lie  questions  of  deep 
practical  moment.”  The  latter  was  an  idea  which  had  always 
lain  near  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  heart,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  cherish  ideas  without  attempting  to  translate  them  into 
action.  In  his  first  Budget — that  of  1853 — he  was  prepared,  if 
the  House  bade  him,  to  renounce  the  income  tax  altogether.  In 
the  event,  he  proposed  to  reimpose  it  for  a  definite  term  of  seven 
years  :  for  two  years  at  7d. ;  for  a  further  two  at  6d. ;  for  three 
years  at  5d. ;  and  to  look  forward  to  its  final  extinction  by  April 
5th,  1860.  The  Crimean  War  upset  Mr.  Gladstone’s  calcula¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  by  1865  he  had  got  the  rate  down  to  4d., 
and  if  the  electorate  had  returned  him  to  power  in  1874  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  he  would  have  extinguished  the  income  tax 
altogether.  How  far  we  have  departed  from  the  principles  of 
Gladstonian  finance  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  for  the  year 
ending  April  5th,  1914,  the  income  tax  produced  over  £47,000,000, 
a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  national  expenditure  in 
1835.^  The  expenditure  for  1914-15 — before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  w’ar — was  estimated  at  £207,146,000,  more  than  ten  times 
the  amount  which  Pitt  spent  in  the  last  of  his  peace  years  (1792), 
and  nearly  four  times  the  sum  for  which  Gladstone  had  to  provide 
in  his  first  Budget.  How  far  increased  expenditure  has  been  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  growth  of  armaments ;  how  far  it  is  justified  by 
the  requirements  of  schemes  for  social  amelioration,  I  cannot  stay 
to  inquire.  That  the  financial  back  is  much  broader  than  it  was 
in  Pitt’s  time,  or  even  in  Gladstone’s,  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  a 
fact  not  without  significance  that  the  burden  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  double  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

Governments  are  not,  however,  solely,  or  perhaps  even 
primarily,  to  blame.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that 
“the  people  love  to  have  it  so,”  and  that  they  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  extravagance  by  those  to  whom  they  look  for  spiritual 
and  intellectual  guidance.  In  this  matter  the  moralists  are  at 
least  as  much  responsible  as  the  politicians. 

And  that  in  two  distinct  and  even  contrasted  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  large  public  expenditure  is  commended  as  essential  to 
the  equalisation  of  social  opportunities ;  on  the  other,  a  theory  of 
wealth  is  propounded  which  is  inimical  to  habits  of  individual 
thrift.  Of  this  twofold  tendency  an  admirable  illustration  may 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  essays  on  Property^  which  appeared, 
under  episcopal  benediction,  some  eighteen  months  ago.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  many  of  the  individual  essays  in  this  volume 
are  admirable  in  temper  and  tone.  But  what  is  the  dominant 
note  sounded  by  Bishop  Gore  and  frequently  re-echoed  by  the 
contributors?  The  Bishop  harps  upon  “the  most  fruitful 
distinction”  drawn  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  between  property 
“for  use”  and  property  “for  power.”  What  precisely  does  this 
“most  fruitful  distinction”  amount  to?  Stated  in  plain  English 
it  would  appear  to  mean  :  (i)  that  earned  income  should  be 
secured  to  the  individual;  (ii)  that  the  “sources  of  wealth,”  i.e., 
the  instruments  of  production,  should  be  nationalised ;  and  (iii^ 
that  “savings  ”  should  be  confiscated  by  the  State.  Some  measure 
of  property  is  admitted  to  be  “the  essential  basis  of  liberty”  and 
“an  integral  element  in  our  ordered  life  of  purposeful  activity.” 

(1)  For  the  year  1915-16  it  is  estimated  to  produce  £103,000,000. 

(2)  Property:  Its  Duties  and  Rights,  by  various  writers,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Macmillan,  1913. 
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But  the  “measure”  is  satisfied  by  property  for  use,  and  does  not 
extend  to  property  “  for  power  ” ;  in  other  words,  to  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

In  relation  to  the  main  argument  of  the  present  paper  and  the 
conclusion  which  I  shall  presently  desire  to  suggest,  it  seems 
desirable  to  probe  the  argument  which  has  brought  such  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  What  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  this  specious  but  casuistical  distinction?  What  is 
the  practical  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  precepts?  Keduced 
to  the  simplest  terms,  it  comes  to  this  :  If  you  make  money  and 
spend  it,  well  and  good;  the  principle  of  property  “for  use” 
demands  this  degree  of  liberty ;  but  you  must  not  save  it ;  hoarding 
is  the  one  unforgivable  sin.  In  economic  language, it  is  legitimate 
to  consume  wealth,  but  not  to  accumulate  capital. 

If  this  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  argument,  can  any¬ 
thing  be  imagined  more  erroneous  in  theory  or  more  pernicious 
in  practical  effect?  That  Bishop  Gore  and  Mr.  Hobhouse 
meant  to  exhort  to  personal  indulgence  and  individual  extrava¬ 
gance  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose ;  it  is  unimaginable.  But 
as  practical  people  we  are  bound  to  concern  ourselves  not  with 
their  intentions,  which  are  beyond  cavil,  but  with  the  probable, 
and  indeed  inevitable,  effect  of  their  teaching  should  it  be 
generally  accepted.  We  may  spend,  but  we  may  not  save.  This 
is  the  only  practical  conclusion  which,  after  some  pains,  I  am 
able  to  draw  from  these  essays  on  Property. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  conclusion  is  consonant  alike 
with  doctrines  that  have  become  widely  current  and  with  practice 
which  in  many  quarters  has  become,  of  late,  increasingly  common. 
People  have  been  taught  to  regard  thrift  as  a  selfish  vice  and  to 
look  upon  saving  as  synonymous  with  parsimony. 

What  is  the  inevitable  result?  The  national  income,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  reminded  us,  has  reached  the  amazing  total  of 
£2,400,000,000  a  year.  Out  of  that  we  manage  to  save — on  his 
calculations — about  £300,000,000  to  £400,000,000  per  annum. ^ 
But  it  is  clear  that — quite  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  a  great 
war — the  savings  of  the  nation  fall  very  far  short  of  the  capital 
requirements  of  the  community.  The  fact  is  too  obvious  to 
demand  elaborate  demonstration.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
annual  financial  statements  of  the  great  bankers,  of  captains  of 
industry,  of  the  chairmen  of  railway  companies,  or  the 
reports  of  industrial  joint-stock  companies.  All  alike  com¬ 
plain  that  desirable  and  even  necessary  developments  are  ham¬ 
pered  or  arrested  by  lack  of  capital.  Schemes  of  municipal 
improvement  are,  for  the  same  reason,  held  up — a  result  not 

(1)  Other  estimates  do  not  put  this  figure  nearly  so  high. 
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perhaps  wholly  deplorable.  But  we  need  not  rely  in  this  matter 
upon  general  impressions.  The  condition  of  the  money  market 
is  an  infallible  index.  The  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the 
last  four  years  is  one  of  the  most  notorious,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  significant,  facts  of  the  economic  situation. 
Twenty  years  ago  (in  1896)  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  could 
borrow  at  something  less  than  2|  per  cent.  ;  last  July  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  about  4  per  cent.  In  1896  the  minimum 
price  for  the  3  per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  was  115,  and  the  maximum  was  124|, 
showing  a  yield  to  the  investor  of  only  about  2J  per  cent.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  the  same  stock  in  1914  was  82^,  and 
to-day  the  official  minimum  is  73 J. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  point  under 
discussion?  They  indicate  that  the  “savings”  of  the  community 
have  nothing  like  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  capital ;  they 
mean  that,  as  a  consequence,  enterprise  is  checked,  and  that  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  suffering.  For  of  all  classes  in  the 
community,  that  class  suffers  most  by  dear  capital  which  has  only 
its  labour  to  dispose  of.  The  class  which  stands  to  benefit  by 
the  abnormal  dearness  of  capital  is,  of  course,  that  which  has 
liquid  capital  to  lend. 

These  statements  may  be  challenged,  and  they  demand,  there¬ 
fore,  a  few  words  of  demonstration.  That  demonstration  I 
venture  to  commend  with  all  possible  deference,  but  with  all 
possible  sincerity  and  earnestness,  to  those  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  specially  concerned  for  the  claims  of  “Labour.”  That 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  years  of  dear  capital  and  high  prices, 
the  skilled  workers  in  most  industries  have  been  doing  uncom¬ 
monly  well  is  undeniable.  Wages  have  been  high  and  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  constant.  Equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  mass 
of  the  unskilled  workers  have  felt  very  acutely  the  strain  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  almost  continuous  rise  in  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities — a  rise  particularly  noticeable  in  those  commodities  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  necessaries  of  the  poor.  “Real”  wages 
have,  therefore,  shown  considerable  decline,  even  where  “money” 
wages  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  rise. 

The  effect  of  high  prices  upon  the  general  standard  of  comfort, 
unless  the  rise  in  prices  is  accompanied  by  a  more  than  com¬ 
mensurate  increment  in  money  wages,  is  intelligible  to  everybody. 
What  is  less  readily  apprehended  is  the  effect  of  “dear  money” 
upon  the  position  of  the  manual  workers. 

It  is,  however,  a  demonstrable  truth — to  those  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter  it  is  an  obvious  truism — that  of  all  possible 
boons  to  “labour”  the  greatest  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  capital. 
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Cheap  capital  means  for  the  whole  community  a  low  level  of 
prices.  As  a  consumer,  therefore,  the  labourer  shares  in  the 
benefit  even  if  money  wages  are  unaffected.  But  cheap  capital 
is  also  the  most  direct  incentive  to  enterprise,  and  enterprise 
means  remunerative  employment  for  labour.  In  another  way, 
labour  is  interested  in  the  cheapening  of  capital.  Labour  is 
already  a  considerable  borrower.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  co-operative  enterprise  would  like  to  see  labour 
borrowing  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  Under  present 
conditions  it  can  hardly  venture  to  do  so.  When  capital  is  cheap 
labour  enjoys  a  position  of  relative  advantage  in  the  industrial 
market.  When  capital  is  dear,  the  advantage  passes  to  those  who 
can  command  the  relatively  scarce  commodity. 

How,  then,  can  we  secure  for  the  community  in  general,  and 
in  particular  for  labour,  the  supreme  desideratum  of  cheap 
capital?  There  is  only  one  possible  means  to  this  end  :  the 
encouragement  of  the  old-fashioned  and  too  much  despised  virtue 
of  personal  thrift.  “A  remedy  would  be  found  at  once,”  writes 
one  of  the  sanest  and  most  lucid  expositors  of  the  dismal  science, 
“if  those  who  have  money  to  spend  would  grasp  and  act  on  the 
very  simple  fact  that,  since  the  producing  power  of  mankind  is 
limited,  every  superfluous  and  useless  article  that  they  buy,  every 
extravagance  that  they  commit,  prevents  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  those  who  are  at  present  in  need  of  them. 

.  .  .  The  extravagance  of  the  rich  increases,  perhaps  causes,  the 
poverty  of  the  poor.  If  capital  were  more  rapidly  accumulated 
and  more  steadily  devoted  to  the  production  of  necessaries,  wages 
would  rise  and  necessaries  would  be  cheaper.”  ^  To  the  indict¬ 
ment  and  appeal  of  Mr.  Withers  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add. 
The  indictment  lies  not  only  against  one  class,  but  against  all 
classes,  and  not  least  against  the  community  as  represented  by 
the  Government.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  ex¬ 
travagance — splendid  and  numerous  examples  in  all  classes.  For 
the  wives  of  thousands  of  agricultural  labourers,  for  example, 
women  who  maintain  a  decent  home  upon  a  pittance,  I  have  the 
most  unaffected  admiration  and  respect.  But  no  class  in  the 
English  nation  is  really  thrifty  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Scotch, 
and  still  more  the  French,  are  thrifty.  That  a  virtue  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  degenerate  into  a  very  unlovely  vice  is  true; 
but  there  is  only  too  little  danger  of  this  particular  vice  be¬ 
coming  so  general  among  the  English  people  as  to  call  for 
reprobation.  The  danger  is  all  the  other  way.  Husbands  are 

(1)  Hartley  Withers  :  Poverty  and  Waete,  pp.  19  and  101.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Withers  will  make  his  influence  felt  where  it  is  most 
needed — at  the  Treasury. 
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extravagant  and  self-indulgent ;  wives  are  contemptuous  of  the 
petty  economies  which  are  the  foundation  of  large  savings. 

Large  savings  have,  nevertheless,  been  made.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  that  the  savings  of  the  working  classes — repre¬ 
sented  mainly  by  the  invested  funds  of  Co-operative  Societies, 
Trade  Unions,  Benefit  Societies,  and  the  like — exceed 
£500,000,000.  But  though  the  aggregate  seems  large,  it  is 
nothing  like  what  it  might  he  and  ought  to  be,  if  the  thrift  of 
the  few  was  imitated  by  the  many.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  recently 
told  us  that  we  might,  by  the  exercise  of  self-restraint  and  some  sacri¬ 
fice,  annually  save  twice  as  much  as  we  do  :  .-£6,000,000-£8,000,000 
instead  of  £3,000,000-£4,000,000.  A  working  man  once  expressed 
in  the  hearing  of  the  present  writer  his  opinion  that  for  the  poor 
to  attempt  to  save  was  a  social  crime.  His  utterance  was  warmly 
applauded  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  audience.  Whereupon 
I  launched  this  challenge  :  “Take  me  into  any  street  in  a 
working-class  district  of  any  town,  and  out  of  the  houses  at 
which  I  call  I  will  tell  you  where  there  are  savings  and  where 
there  are  not.”  The  challenge  was  not  accepted.  The  working 
men  knew  as  well  or  better  than  I  did  that  the  comfortable  and 
tidy  houses  would  be  those  of  the  thrifty  :  of  those  who  were 
guilty  of  a  “social  crime”;  and  that  the  mean  and  slatternly 
houses  would  belong  to  folk  who  lived  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
an  income  equally  as  large  or  equally  as  small  as  that  of  their 
“saving”  neighbours. 

The  responsibility  for  the  thriftless  habits  of  the  poorer  classes 
does  not,  however,  rest  wholly  or  mainly  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  small  amounts  are  still 
lamentably  few.  The  Co-operative  Societies,  Benefit  Societies, 
and  Trade  Unions  have,  in  this  matter,  done  work  for  the  nation 
which  is  beyond  praise.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  when 
Postmaster-General,  was  active  in  the  provision  of  similar 
facilities.  The  Lancashire  artisans  are  now  “interested”  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  staple  industries  of  the  district.  The 
extension  of  “prosperity-sharing”  concerns  like  that  of  Lever 
Brothers  at  Port  Sunlight,  and  indeed  the  development  of  the 
Joint-Stock  system  in  general,  have  afforded  opportunities  for 
investment  to  the  better-paid  artisans.  But  it  is  only  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  labour  which  is  reached  by  these  facilities.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  really  wants  to  increase  the  thrifti¬ 
ness  of  the  working  classes  he  must  provide  them  with  reasonably 
secure,  still  more  with  readily  accessible,  and  above  all  wdth  easily 
marketable  investments.^ 

(1)  Since  these  words  were  written  Mr.  McKenna  has  unquestionably  done  so 
by  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  provisions  of  his  most  ingenious  scheme  for  the  new 
War  Loan. 
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The  middle  and  upper  classes  must,  moreover,  set  a  better 
example  of  thrift  and  restraint.  It  is  probably  true  that  ostentation 
has  in  recent  years  increased  in  faster  ratio  than  actual  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  both  have 
increased  much  faster  than  is  seemly  or  safe. 

Not  that  the  upper  classes,  any  more  than  the  lower,  are  wholly 
to  blame.  The  responsibility  really  lies  upon  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  community  at  large  as  reflected  in  the  Government. 
This  is  no  time  for  indulging  in  political  recrimination,  but  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  recently  tended  to 
discourage  thrift ;  and  that  in  two  different  ways.  It  has  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  indeed,  contrary  to  all  sound  precedents,  has  initiated, 
vast  expenditure,  and  simultaneously  it  has  imposed  ever- 
increasing  burdens  upon  the  laboriously  accumulated  savings  of 
the  middle  classes.  More  than  that,  by  indulgence  in  reckless 
talk  no  less  than  in  extravagant  administration,  Ministers  have 
induced  even  the  thriftily-inclined  to  adopt  the  maxim  :  “Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  be  taxed  on  anything 
we  fail  to  consume  to-day.” 

Nemesis  has  now  come.  It  was  bound  to  have  come  before 
long,  even  if  the  peace  of  Europe  had  remained  unbroken.  The 
pace  could  not  have  been  indefinitely  maintained.  The  outbreak 
of  a  great  war  has  precipitated  the  inevitable  crisis,  and  the  scales 
have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  long  been  blind  to 
the  tolerably  obvious  truths  proclaimed  by  economists.  At  last 
we  learn  from  the  most  authoritative  source  that  “the  State  in 
carrying  through  a  great  war  like  this  must  primarily  depend 
on  the  savings  of  the  community."  It  is  a  great  truth,  stated 
with  perfect  directness  and  simplicity.  Would  that  its  signi¬ 
ficance  had  been  realised  long  ago  by  those  who  now  proclaim 
and  insist  upon  it. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  present  war,  even  if  the  issue  be 
speedily  reached,  will  indeed  “stagger  humanity.”  The  w’ars  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  relatively  cheap.  The  so-called  “war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession”  waged  by  England  on  three  con¬ 
tinents  cost  us  about  £43,500,000;  in  eight  years  (1739-1 748) 
we  spent  less  than  we  are  now  spending  per  month.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  about  £14,000,0(K)  was  paid  out  of  revenue  and  over 
£29,000,000  was  added  to  debt.  The  great  war  which  gave  us 
Canada  and  secured  our  supremacy  in  India — the  Seven  Years’ 
War — cost  us  £82,623,738,  of  which  £60,000,000  was  paid  by 
loans.  The  War  of  American  Secession  was  financed  almost 
wliolly  by  loans.  Out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  £97,500,000,  Lord 
North  paid  only  £3,000,000  out  of  revenue.  These  wars  were, 
in  a  financial  sense,  mere  flea-bites.  Far  otherwise  was  the  pro- 
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longed  contest  with  France  and  Napoleon,  fought  out  between 
1793  and  1815.  The  total  cost  of  this  war  amounted  to  over 
£831,000,000,  Pitt  and  his  successors  made  heroic  efforts  to 
meet  the  expenses  as  far  as  possible  out  of  revenue,  and  thanks 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  to  the  con¬ 
sequent  expansion  of  British  trade  the  revenue  stood  the  strain 
unexpectedly  well.  Thus  £391,748,370  was  actually  paid  out  of 
revenue,  while  over  £440,000,000  was  added  to  the  debt.^  The 
elasticity  of  trade  at  that  period  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  taxes  which  in  the  first  year  of  war  produced  less  than 
£20,000,000,  produced  in  the  last  year  £45,000,000.  But  new 
taxes  were,  of  course,  required,  and  Pitt  showed  considerable 
resourcefulness  in  devising  them.  Apart  from  the  trebling  of  the 
assessed  taxes  and  the  doubling  of  the  stamp  duties,  the  principal 
innovations  were  a  succession  duty  and  a  graduated  income  tax. 
In  regard  to  his  loans  Pitt  has  been  severely  criticised  on  the  one 
hand  for  relying  too  much  upon  them,  and  on  the  other  for 
raising  them  in  stock  of  a  low  denomination.  Pitt  had  a  great 
belief  in  the  sweet  simplicity  of  3  per  cent.  The  result  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  this  principle  was  that  during  the  years  1793-1801  the 
Treasury  received  an  average  of  only  £57  7s.  6d.  in  cash  for  each 
£100  of  stock  issued.  In  the  years  1803-1815  the  average  was 
slightly  better,  but  even  then  it  only  reached  £60  7s.  6d.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  if  Pitt  and  his  successors  at 
the  Treasury  had  had  the  courage  to  raise  their  loans  at  a  price 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  market  value  of  money,  the 
burden  upon  posterity  would  have  been  appreciably  lightened 
without  demanding  any  corresponding  increase  of  sacrifice  from 
contemporary  taxpayers.^  But  the  point  is  still  a  matter  of 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion. 

There  can  be  no  controversy,  however,  as  to  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  burden  which  the  Napoleonic  wars  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  During  the  first  years  of  peace  the  economic  and 
industrial  dislocation  was  terrible ;  the  annual  charge  for  interest 
and  management  of  debt  absorbed  more  than  half  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country ;  currency  disturbances  intensified  com¬ 
mercial  confusion ;  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  reduced  both 
agriculture  and  trade  to  a  mere  gamble ;  rents,  unduly  inflated 
during  the  war,  came  down  with  a  run ;  land  w'ent  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  banks  suspended  payment ;  mortgagees  could  not  realise ; 
an  appalling  number  of  bankruptcies  were  registered,  and  all 
classes  connected  with  land  and  commerce,  landlords,  farmers, 

(1)  See  Robertson  :  England  under  the  Hanoverians,  p.  515. 

(2)  It  will  not  escape  notice  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and,  still  more  conspicu¬ 
ously,  Mr.  McKenna  have  displayed  this  courage. 
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manufacturers,  and  merchants,  were  involved  in  a  common 
ruin. 

Thanks  partly  to  an  abnormally  rapid  increase  of  population, 
partly  to  a  wonderful  development  in  the  arts  of  production,  and 
not  least  to  the  improvement  in  means  of  communication,  recovery 
was  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  anticipated ;  but  for  six  or 
seven  years  after  Waterloo  the  sufferings  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  were  grievous.^ 

The  “Groat  War”  cost,  as  we  have  seen,  about  £‘40,000,000 
per  annum.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year, 
1915-1916,  should  the  war  last  another  nine  months,  is 
£1,132,000,000,  of  which  over  £900,000,000  is  for  war  purposes. 
Will  our  financial  resources  be  equal  to  this  tremendous  strain? 
If,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  possible, 
we  could  double  our  savings,  w^e  should  go  far  towards  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  is  confronting  us. 

If  w'e  cannot  do  this,  the  only  remaining  alternatives  are  to 
raise  loans  in  some  foreign  country  or  to  liquidate  our  own  capital. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  capital  resources  cannot,  in  this 
sense,  be  liquidated.  Individuals  may  be  able  to  realise  capital 
by  selling  stocks  to  each  other,  by  mortgaging  real  property,  and 
so  forth,  though  even  this  is  a  process  which  may  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  in  the  near  future.  But  a  moment’s  reflection 
will  show  that  the  assets  of  the  nation  cannot  so  easily  be 
liquidated.  What  is  wanted  in  war-time  is  cash  or  its  equivalent. 
How  can  it  be  obtained?  Apart  from  savings,  we  can  onl)'^  get  it 
by  selling  securities  to  the  foreigner  or  by  raising  loans  from 
him.  But  what  foreigner  is  now  going  to  buy  stocks  or  to 
lend  money?  Most  of  them,  like  ourselves,  are  at  war.  Virtu¬ 
ally  the  only  money  market  open  to  us  is  that  of  New  York. 
We  are  generally  reckoned  to  hold  some  £4,000,000,000 
of  foreign  investments,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
£184,000,000.  (The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  the 
income  rather  higher.)  The  Americans  would  probably  be 
willing  to  repurchase  their  own  securities — at  a  price.  But, 
if  they  did,  the  transaction  would  intensify  the  existing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  payment  for  the  excess  of  imports.  At  present  that 
excess  is  liquidated  partly  by  freights,  partly  by  the  income  on 
foreign  investments.  The  excess  is  tending,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
showed,  to  increase  very  rapidly  during  the  war.  If  we  part  with 
securities,  how  is  it  to  be  met? 

Then  as  to  loans.  New  York  is  again  virtually  the  only  neutral 
capital  which  has  money  to  lend,  and  in  New*  York  we  are  not 

(1)  For  details,  Cf.  Marriott :  England  Since  Waterloo,  C.’s  II.  and  IV. 
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likely  to  be  the  only  borrowers.  Plainly,  then,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  rely  mainly  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  own  resources,  upon  our 
own  capacity  to  retrench  expenditure  and  to  save.  Can  we  safely 
do  so? 

Our  French  allies  have  set  us  a  notable  example.  “It  is  quite 
wonderful,”  as  a  Parisian  correspondent  wrote  recently  to  the 
Times,  “to  see  as  time  goes  on  the  national  benefit  which  the 
French  people  are  reaping  from  their  doctrine  of  thrift.  In  1870 
the  savings  were  used  to  pay  the  war  indemnity ;  in  1914-15  the 
savings  are  being  used  to  keep  things  going  until  Germany  is 
sufficiently  beaten  to  make  her  pay  the  indemnity.”  We  English 
people  do  not  possess  the  same  genius  for  thrift,  and  such  genius 
as  we  have  has  not,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  been  too  warmly 
encouraged  of  late.  But  our  rulers  appear  to  be  awaking,  how¬ 
ever  belatedly,  to  the  virtues  of  frugality,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  unless  the  nation  awakes  also  it  will  very  soon  awaken  to 
something  infinitely  more  disagreeable. 

In  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  second  speech  on  the  Budget  (May  12th) 
there  were  cryptic  references  to  certain  methods  of  compulsory 
thrift,  the  precise  explanation  of  which  seems  to  be  still  a  matter 
of  controversy  among  the  cognoscenti — or  such  of  them  as  noticed 
the  allusion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  “thought  it  right 
that  those  who  had  the  handling  of  national  savings  should  know 
in  time  the  direction  in  which  the  mind  of  those  responsible  for 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  travelling,  so  that  when  the  call 
came  upon  them,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  for  money 
to  finance  the  war,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  respond.”  He 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  had  in  mind  a  raid  upon  the  Post 
Office  savings  banks.  “He  was  not  thinking  of  the  savings  banks 
at  all,  but  of  something  much  more  important,  and  that  was  the 
savings  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  high  and  low.”  The 
passages  are  by  no  means  free  from  obscurity.  Whom,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  designate  as  “those  who  have  the 
handling  of  national  savings”?  And  what  precisely  did  he  pro¬ 
pose  to  require  of  them?  Had  he  in  mind  simply  a  compulsory 
loan  ?  Possibly  these  questions  may  never  receive  an  authoritative 
answer. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain :  that  if  the  voluntary 
principle,  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  thrift,  should  prove 
inadequate,  the  Treasury  can  have  no  hesitation  in  applying 
the  principle  of  compulsion.  It  will  indeed  have  no  option. 
Out  of  savings  past  and  future,  and  out  of  savings  alone,  can 
this  war  be  financed.  The  strictest  frugality,  the  abstinence 
from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  or  even  a  superfluity,  is, 
therefore,  a  plain  duty  incumbent  at  this  crisis  upon  every  patriotic 
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citizen.^  On  this  subject  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  popular  mis¬ 
conception.  All  economists  are  familiar  with  the  hoary -headed 
fallacy  that  “  luxury  is  good  for  trade  ” ;  but  there  are  few  fal¬ 
lacies  in  regard  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  convince  the  “  man 
in  the  street.”  The  patent  truth  is  that  for  certain  trades  luxury 
is  good,  and  consequently  the  abstinence  from  luxurious  expendi¬ 
ture  is  bound  to  inflict,  at  any  rate  temporary,  inconvenience 
and  even  hardship  upon  these  particular  trades.  Again,  people 
are  apt  to  say  :  ”  What  does  it  matter  whether  a  given  £5  note 
is  in  my  pocket  or  in  that  of  my  neighbour?”  It  may  matter 
much  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  by 
which  the  transference  from  one  pocket  to  the  other  is  effected. 
If,  for  instance,  a  lawyer  pays  a  doctor  £10  10s.  for  professional 
services,  the  community  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer  for  the  trans¬ 
action,  except  on  one  hypothesis.  If  the  doctor  is  a  spendthrift 
while  the  lawyer  is  an  investor,  the  country  is  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  transference.  Or  vice  versa.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  lawyer,  instead  of  purchasing  services,  had  purchased 
commodities — say  a  box  of  cigars — the  country  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  sooner  or  later  to  export  either  its  own  products  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  securities  or  of  gold  to  Cuba  to  pay  for 
the  cigars.  Nor  would  the  case  differ  if  the  lawyer  had,  super¬ 
fluously,  added  £10  10s.  to  his  consumption  of  home-growm  beef 
I  or  home-grown  wheat.  His  additional  consumption  of  English 

I  meat  would  necessitate  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  importa- 

‘  tion  of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine.  In  other  words,  saving 

can  only  be  effected  by  abstention  from  consumption.  And  this 
points  to  another  truth,  the  enunciation  of  which  is  not  likely  to 
conduce  to  popularity.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  not 
necessarily  a  benefit  to  the  community.  On  this  point  great 
plainness  of  speech  is  essential.  In  so  far  as  wages  are  below  the 
I  rate  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  labour — including  the  future 

I  labour  of  the  children  and  even  of  the  unborn — at  the  highest 

possible  pitch  of  economic  efficiency,  an  increase  in  wages  is 
I  all  to  the  good.  Beyond  that  point  it  may  be  innocuous  and 
even  advantageous.  But  only  on  one  condition.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  that  the  additional  wages  should  be  saved  and 
I  not  consumed.  Can  we  be  reasonably  confident  that  the  high 
wages  now  being  paid  to  certain  classes  of  manual  labourers  are 
coming  back  to  the  community  in  the  shape  of  investment?  If 
not,  there  are  financial  rocks  ahead  for  the  nation.  I  can  con- 

(1)  An  admirable  letter,  eaforcing  this  point,  appeared,  from  “A  Banker,” 
in  the  Times  of  June  9th,  after  the  above  words  were  written.  I  venture  to 
commend  the  letter  to  the  notice  of  all  who  desire  a  lucid  exposition  of  a 
1  difficult  subject. 
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ceive  of  no  higher  national  service  at  the  present  moment  than  a 
crusade  among  all  classes,  and  more  particularly  among  the 
classes  who  are  enriched  by  the  war,  in  favour  of  national 
economy,  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  individual  thrift. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  left  to  individuals.  The  Government 
must  do  its  part,  the  administrative  Departments  and  the  Legis- 
•lature  must  do  their  part.  They  can  do  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  most  obvious  is  by  the  strictest  scrutiny  over  every  penny  of 
public  expenditure.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  ashamed  to  save  for 
the  country  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  Does  the  same  spirit  still  reign 
at  the  Treasury  and  in  other  Departments?  Parliament  can  do 
something  by  the  close  and  intelligent  criticism  of  the  Estimates. 
Is  criticism  either  close  or  intelligent  at  present?  The  scale  of 
public  salaries  might  and  ought  to  be  curtailed.  Mr.  Asquith 
repudiates  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  how 
Ministerial  salaries  are  spent.  No  reasonable  person  asserts  that 
right.  But  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Commons  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  public  servants  of  all  classes.  Other  professional  classes 
have  had  to  suffer  a  serious  curtailment  of  professional  income; 
why  should  the  public  service,  why  should  the  salaried  legislators, 
be  exempt? 

But  all  these  things  can  afford  relief  only  in  a  relatively  small 
way.  The  supreme  duty  of  our  rulers  and  leaders  is  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  individual  thrift.  Of  late  years  they  have  done  every¬ 
thing  to  discourage  and  even  to  penalise  it.  If  they  persist  in 
this  policy  nothing  can  avert  disaster.  Our  immediate  task  is  to 
finance  the  war,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  every  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  ranks  of  our  Allies,  however  welcome  on  military 
grounds,  increases  our  difficulties  and  responsibilities  in  this 
direction.  Nor  will  those  difficulties  and  responsibilities  cease 
with  the  cessation  of  the  clash  of  arms.  All  experience  teaches 
that  the  strain  will  be  felt  most  acutely  during  the  first  years  of 
peace.  At  present  there  is  an  air  of  diffused  prosperity.  The 
prosperity  is  wholly  fictitious.  Most  people  are  living,  some  are 
actually  growing  rich,  by  taking  in  their  neighbour’s  washing. 
That  source  of  income,  when  relied  upon  by  a  nation,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  precarious.  In  the  very  anxious  years  that  are  ahead 
one  thing  only  will  avail  to  help  us  :  personal  self-sacrifice  and 
the  most  rigid  economy,  alike  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of 
the  community,  J,  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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AFFAIES. 


The  character  of  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  :  Frangar,  non  flectar.  A  patriot  in  the  best  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  Sonnino  is  totally  devoid  of  personal 
ambition — almost  too  much  so,  it  might  be  contended,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  lack  of  this  quality  explains  why,  when  chosen 
Premier,  he  has  never  retained  this  office  long,  nor  did  he  until 
recently  command  any  considerable  following  among  Italian 
Parliamentarians.  Some  years  ago  one  of  his  friends  said  that 
Italy  would  never  know  his  worth  unless  fortune  gave  him  the 
chance  of  dealing  with  a  great  national  crisis.  The  chance  has 
come  and  Sonnino  is  the  man  of  the  hour ;  his  worth,  his  rare 
and  valuable  temperament,  are  at  last  universally  recognised  and 
acknowledged.  He  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  man  who 
liberated  Italy  from  the  nefarious  incubus  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  led  her  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Powers  fighting  for 
humanity  and  civilisation  against  national  barbarism  and  learned 
cruelty.  The  denouncing  of  this  unnatural  union  of  a  purely 
Latin  with  a  purely  Teutonic  people  constitutes  a  political  act 
of  first-class  ’mportance,  and  marks  a  milestone  in  Italian  history. 
Only  now  that  they  are  freed  from  its  yoke  does  the  Italian  nation 
as  a  whole  comprehend  fully  what  a  few  had  vaguely  appre¬ 
hended — what  a  heavy  load  this  alliance  laid  upon  them.  For 
Italy,  apparently  a  participator  in  the  benefits  of  the  Treaty,  was 
really  only  the  humble  handmaiden  of  the  other  Powers,  who 
obliged  her  to  submit  to  their  will  and  often  even  to  their  caprices. 
For  proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  needful  to  read  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Treaty  given  by  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  his  speech 
to  the  Eeichstag  announcing  the  fact  of  Italy’s  withdrawal  and 
her  entrance  into  the  fighting  arena. 

The  Italian  Minister  who  put  an  end  to  this  political  nightmare, 
which  represented  a  grave  peril  as  well  as  an  anxious  problem 
for  Europe,  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  m  England,  the  new 
ally  of  Italy,  for,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  Italy  and  matters  Italian 
are  far  too  little  known  in  England,  just  as  England  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  far  too  little  known  to  the  present  generation  of  Italians. 
Those  of  Garibaldi’s  generation  knew  her  better,  but  the  thirty 
years  of  servitude  to  Germany  under  the  Triple  Alliance  marked 
a  period  of  gradual  and  lately  of  intensified  inoculation  with 
Anti-Italian  influence  and  with  an  attitude  of  fear  of  Germany 
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and  subjection  to  her  pretensions  which  it  will  require  vigilant 
and  enlightened  work  to  overcome.  But  happily  Salandra  and 
Sonnino  are  on  guard. 

The  Man. 

Baron  Sidney  Constantino  Sonnino  was  born  in  Pisa, 
March  11th,  1847.  His  father  was  a  rich  Tuscan  of  Jewish 
origin,  his  mother  an  Englishwoman,  Georgina  Dudley.  He 
inherited  the  special  characteristics  of  both  these  races ;  the  quick 
penetration,  the  ready  intelligence  of  the  Jew,  the  calmness,  the 
common  sense,  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  the  English.  Indeed, 
the  Italians  regard  Sonnino  as  more  British  than  Latin,  and 
certainly  he  seems  so  both  in  appearance  and  temperament.  At 
Pisa  University  Sonnino  studied  law,  taking  his  degree  in  1865. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1871,  when  he  resumed  the  life  of  a  student,  which 
had  always  attracted  him  more  than  diplomacy,  his  financial 
independence  permitting  him  to  follow  his  bent  in  all  such  matters. 
During  his  years  as  a  diplomat  he  w'as  attached  to  the  Legations 
of  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  therefore  had 
opportunities  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
political  tendencies  of  the  various  peoples  and  of  developing  the 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  ablest  Foreign  Minister 
Italy  has  ever  had. 

And  here  a  curious  coincidence  may  be  noted.  Sonnino  quitted 
the  diplomatic  service  at  the  very  moment  when  European  politics 
took  the  direction  determined  by  the  results  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  a  direction  which  w^as  destined  to  last  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  re-entered  it  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  decide  the  gravest,  most  important  political 
problems,  destined  to  give  the  politics  of  Europe  a  totally  different 
direction  from  that  hitherto  pursued. 

Sonnino’s  physique  reveals  his  temperament.  He  is  tall,  thin, 
serious,  even  a  trifle  stern  of  aspect ;  his  movements  have  some¬ 
thing  almost  mechanical  and  automatic,  his  voice  is  tuneless,  his 
accents  resolute,  his  language  sober  and  strictly  corresponding  to 
his  thoughts.  In  short,  he  is  no  orator,  and  this,  coupled  with 
his  scrupulous  uprightness  of  character,  his  moral  inflexibility,  for 
many  years  prevented  him  receiving  the  public  recognition  to 
which  his  talents  entitled  him.  He  does  not  carry  his  listeners 
away,  he  has  no  southern  fluency  of  speech,  no  gift  of  eloquence; 
in  no  sense  and  in  no  respect  does  he  appeal  to  the  market-place. 
But  no  one  denies  that  he  is  a  man  of  profound  learning,  a  scholar 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  His  range  of  studies  is  as  varied 
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as  it  is  thorough,  embracing,  as  it  does,  specialist  scientific 
subjects,  economic  and  financial  problems,  as  well  as  a  competent 
knowledge  of  literary  and  artistic  themes.  To  prove  this  we 
need  only  mention  some  of  his  published  works  such  as  his 
translations  of  various  French  and  English  economic  works 
published  in  the  Library  of  Social  Science  series ;  his  commentary 
on  the  sixth  canto  of  Dante’s  Paradiso,  his  contributions  to  the 
Nuova  Antologia  and  other  reviews. 

Such  being  his  character,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Sonnino 
is  not  popular  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  that  he  is  no 
mob  hero ;  but  his  rare  dignity  and  rectitude  have  won  him  uni¬ 
versal  esteem.  He  has  held  the  highest  office  under  the  Crown ; 
nevertheless,  each  time  he  fell,  he  quietly,  serenely  stepped 
aside,  not  attempting  to  exercise  influence  when  in  opposition. 
Without  regret,  without  rancour,  without  impatience,  he  calmly 
returned  to  private  life  or  to  the  obscure  position  of  a  deputy. 
Rejecting  the  exhortations  of  a  handful  of  his  faithful  followers, 
he  allowed  long  intervals  of  political  inaction  to  elapse,  an 
inaction,  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  during  which  he 
scrupulously  abstained  from  any  interference,  any  attempt  to 
bring  himself  into  notice.  During  these  interludes  he  quietly 
resumed  his  favourite  studies,  isolating  himself  either  in  his  lovely 
pastoral  villa  of  Montespertoli,  in  the  Val  di  Pesa,  near  Florence, 
or  more  frequently  seeking  a  yet  more  remote  hermitage  in  his 
splendid  Castello  de  Romito,  facing  the  Tyrrhean  and  not  far  distant 
from  Leghorn,  a  magnificent,  far  from  austere  hermitage.  The 
castle,  which  crowns  a  rocky  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
and  is  only  accessible  from  one  side,  dates  from  the  days  of  the 
Medici,  and  bears  on  its  face  the  severe  yet  grandiose  character 
of  its  builders.  Internally  Sonnino  has  modernised  it  and  rendered 
it  suitable  to  present-day  requirements,  but  in  its  severity  and 
isolation,  as  well  as  its  austere  beauty,  it  may  well  be  called 
unique.  Here  this  modest,  eminent  statesman  spends  his 
happiest  hours,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  he  loves  not.  Very 
few  and  very  intimate  are  those  who  gain  admission  into  the 
precincts  of  this  sea-bound  “castle  precipice  encurled,”  where 
Sonnino  passes  his  days  reading  his  favourite  books  or  walking 
in  the  fine  old  pine  wood  that  flanks  his  abode.  Or  he  may 
descend  to  the  little  harbour  he  has  constructed  at  the  castle’s  rocky 
foot,  or  his  eye  will  range  with  pleasure  over  the  view  of  the 
blue  Tyrrhean  from  the  balconies  of  the  vast  and  splendid  hall 
facing  the  ocean,  which  is  called,  perchance  in  memory  of  its 
older  fortress  origin,  the  Battery. 

It  is  here,  then,  in  this  spot  so  congenial  to  meditation  and 
concentration  that  Sonnino  rests  and  refreshes  his  spirit  when 
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higher  duties  do  no't  call  for  his  presence  and  his  co-operation. 
The  place  and  the  man  correspond,  for  Sonnino,  like  his  castle, 
is  built  on  granite  foundations.  He  has  ever  upheld  and  practised 
a  noble  and  lofty  conception  concerning  participation  in  public 
life ;  never  has  he  lent  his  countenance  or  support  to  political 
compromises  or  transactions  of  easy  and  convenient  opportunism. 
He  has  always  rigidly  carried  out  the  principles  he  has  laid  down 
as  to  a  politician’s  conduct,  and  to  this  scrupulous  rectitude  he 
has  subordinated  everything,  even  his  own  personal  interest. 
Hence  we  behold  him  to-day,  an  example  as  rare  as  it  is 
admirable,  filling  with  zeal  and  self-abnegation  the  post  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  although  he  has  twice  held  that  of 
Premier,  his  superior  being  that  very  Antonio  Salandra  whom  all 
thought  to  be  Sonnino ’s  most  faithful  follower  and  disciple. 

His  Political  Career. 

We  see,  then,  that  Sonnino  was  not  of  the  race  of  those  who 
spend  their  youth  in  idleness  and  riotous  living,  which  his  wealth 
would  have  permitted  him  had  he  been  so  minded.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  practical  and  scientific  researches,  of  whose 
results  he  early  gave  the  world  convincing  proof.  He  had  realised 
when  still  quite  young  that  the  greatest  problems  to  be  solved  by 
Italy  ere  she  could  take  the  place  assigned  her  by  nature  in  the 
comity  of  nations  were  the  organisation  of  her  finances  and  the 
healing  of  that  open  sore,  the  condition  of  the  South,  so  neglected, 
impoverished  and  depressed  by  its  Bourbon  rulers.  In 
co-operation  with  Baron  Leopoldo  Franchetti,  then  a  deputy  and 
now  a  senator,  another  rich  young  man  of  Jewish  extraction, 
Sonnino  opened  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  economic 
conditions  of  Sicily,  with  special  reference  to  agrarian  conditions. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  were  published  in  1877  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Peasants  of  Sicily,  which  at  once  estab¬ 
lished  Sonnino’s  reputation  by  attracting  public  attention  to  him, 
and  already  then  many  prophesied  a  brilliant  political  future  for 
him.  But  he  did  not  desire  to  attract  public  attention  to  himself, 
but  rather  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Parliament  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  neglected  state  of  the  lovely  island,  so  that  many  much- 
needed  reforms  and  facilities  might  be  granted  to  its  inhabitants. 
Sonnino  then  extended  his  researces  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  mainland,  to  the  grave  phenomena  of  emigration,  the  work  of 
women  and  children,  especially  in  the  mines,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  reforms  accomplished  in  Sicily  and  the  South  are 
directly  due  to  his  labours  on  their  behalf,  nor  has  he  ever  ceased 
to  take  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

In  1878  Sonnino  founded  and  edited  a  weekly  paper.  La 
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Rassegna  Settimanale,  which  was  for  some  years  the  leading 
Conservative  organ.  Into  this  review  he  poured  all  his  vast  culture, 
all  his  energy,  sparing  neither  time  nor  money,  so  that  it  attained 
a  standing  of  much  eminence  which  after  its  demise  was  reached 
by  no  other  Italian  weekly.  In  1882  Sonnino,  who  was  already  a 
deputy,  transformed  the  review  into  a  daily  paper.  La  Rassegna, 
which  was  much  esteemed  and  flourished  for  many  years;  when, 
however,  he  withdrew  his  support,  it  succumbed.  Sonnino  also 
contributed  to  other  publications,  writing  on  the  most  varied 
themes,  but  always  on  those  of  noble  import.  He  even  at  times 
contributed  to  journalism,  when  there  were  questions  of  the  hour 
to  treat.  He  founded  and  kept  alive  the  Giornale  d’ Italia,  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  and  widely-read  Eoman  dailies,  and  many 
think  that  he  is  to  this  day  its  proprietor.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  this  with  certainty,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  paper  faith¬ 
fully  reflects  the  views  of  Baron  Sonnino. 

In  May  1880  he  was  elected  deputy  for  San  Casciano  in  Val  di 
Pesa,  a  place  near  his  Tuscan  villa,  and  from  that  date  on  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Casciano  have  never  failed  to  elect  him  as 
their  deputy  to  every  succeeding  legislature,  the  present  one 
being  his  fourteenth. 

The  young  deputy  was  remarked  at  once  for  his  assjduous 
attendance  and  participation  in  important  transactions,  and  above 
all  in  everything  relating  to  finance,  agriculture,  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs — a  quite  unobtrusive  participation,  however.  This 
was  partly  due  to  his  retiring  character,  partly  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned  that  he  was  no  orator.  In  the  Chamber  he 
does  not  speak ;  he  reads.  Sonnino  is  in  the  habit  of  writing 
out  his  speeches  in  large  characters  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  which 
he  props  up  on  the  bench  before  him  as  though  it  were  a  reading 
desk.  When  it  is  his  turn  to  speak,  he  rises,  thrusts  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  (a  very  English,  un-Italian  attitude),  and 
sw'ays  to  and  fro  as  though  on  a  see-saw,  in  reality  to  bend 
towards  his  papers  and  then  to  raise  himself  to  speak,  a  motion 
constantly  repeated  until  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  discourse. 
His  style,  though  somewhat  dry  and  impersonal,  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  energy.  If  what  Sonnino  reads  were  spoken  from 
memory,  with  colour  and  confident  ease,  he  would  be  a  first-class 
debater  of  the  English  type.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  for 
many  years  past,  whenever  Sonnino  rises  from  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  or  on  the  Ministerial  tribune,  the  House  is  hushed  and 
attentive,  and  members  hurry  in  from  the  lobbies  to  listen  to 
his  words,  for  they  know  that  if  devoid  of  ornament,  they  will  be 
charged  with  ideas,  data,  and  proposals. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  examine  the  various  speeches 
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delivered,  or  rather  read,  by  Sonnino  during  the  thirty-five  years 
of  his  attendance  in  the  Chamber,  but  all  are  more  or  less  note¬ 
worthy,  for  he  never  speaks  unless  he  has  something  to  say.  A 
rapid  survey  of  some  of  his  political  writings  will,  however,  reveal 
still  more  plainly  how  consistent  the  man  has  always  been  in  his 
views.  Thus  in  1883  Sonnino  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  on 
foreign  affairs,  in  which  he  put  forward  statements  and  conceptions 
strictly  related  to  the  international  complications  of  to-day,  ideas 
already  entertained  at  that  epoch  by  the  present  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  At  that  time  Italy  was  passing  through  a  period 
of  uncertainty  and  weakness.  The  Triple  Alliance  Treaty  was 
in  being,  though  this  was  not  generally  known.  Nevertheless  it 
already  weighed  heavily  on  the  destinies  of  the  Mediterranean 
nation.  The  Ministry  of  that  day,  weak,  inadequate,  and  above 
all  taken  up  with  home  politics  (finance,  public  order,  etc.),  held 
itself  almost  aloof  from  international  questions,  and  thus  let  slip 
valuable  opportunities,  refusing  to  entertain  advantageous  offers, 
and  finally  becoming  more  and  more  isolated,  more  and  more 
tied  and  bound  to  conditions  which  the  Central  Empires,  and  above 
all  Germany,  imposed  upon  her  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
country. 

At  that  period  Pasquale  Stanislos  Mancini  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  southerner  of  much  ability,  versed  in  inter¬ 
national  law,  but  a  mediocre  diplomat.  It  was  he  who  at  this 
time  refused  the  offer  made  to  Italy  to  join  England  in  the 
occupation  of  Egypt.  It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  the  history  of 
those  days,  but  it  is  well  to  recall  a  speech  made  by  Sonnino 
in  the  Chamber  on  March  10th,  1883,  in  which  he  deplored  the 
weakness  of  the  Ministry  and  referred  to  the  existence  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  he  accepted  as  being  perhaps  a  necessity, 
stating,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  better  understanding  with  England.  Even  then  he  com¬ 
plained  that  Italy’s  allies  treated  her  with  but  scant  consideration 
and  that  they  alone  derived  benefit  from  the  alliance,  even  hinting 
that  Germany  and  Austria  were  playing  a  double  game.  Latter- 
day  events  have  shown  how  true  was  his  prophecy ! 

Sonnino  revealed  his  absolute  mastery  in  matters  relating  to 
finance.  This  important  problem  had  been  dealt  with  for  many 
years  in  a  most  haphazard  and  careless  way,  above  all  during  the 
long  period  from  1877  to  1887,  when  Agostino  Magliani  was 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treasury,  a  southerner  of  ability, 
but  no  financier.  He  was  the  fabricator  of  the  most  amazing 
balance-sheets  and  the  unfortunate  originator  of  what  came  to 
be  nicknamed  “light-hearted  finance.”  This  method  eventually 
led  to  a  deficit  in  the  State  coffer  amounting  to  some  180  million 
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francs.  Sonnino,  with  his  lucid  mind,  his  acute  perception,  aided 
by  his  extensive  studies  of  economic  problems,  now  began  his 
searching  and  pitiless  criticism  of  the  financial  and  fiscal  methods 
liitherto  followed.  With  the  help  of  dates  and  figures,  with 
extreme  precision,  coolly,  calmly,  implacably,  he  demolished 
stone  by  stone  these  castles  in  the  air,  proclaiming  at  all  seasons, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  urgent  need  of  re-establishing 
serious  and  accurate  fiscal  methods,  based  on  wise  retrenchment 
and  even  on  sacrifices,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  economic  life 
of  the  country,  instead  of  compromising  it  by  fallacious  mirages 
of  non-existent  wealth. 

Sonnino’ s  financial  campaign  brought  him  into  much  promin¬ 
ence,  so  that  when  in  1893  Crispi  was  called  to  the  Premiership, 
Sonnino  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Treasury,  his  superior  being  Constantino  Perazzi,  who  had  taken 
Magliani’s  place.  However,  it  was  not  possible  entirely  to 
eliminate  Magliani  with  his  roseate  financial  presentations,  and 
he  still  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Finance. 

In  his  new  post  Sonnino  was  able  to  perfect  still  further  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  financial  conditions  and  to 
acquire  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  Italian  needs  and  problems 
as  enabled  him  to  become  the  most  energetic  and  capable  financier 
Italy  has  known  since  the  death  of  that  genius  in  this  line, 
Quintine  Sella. 


Sonnino  as  Minister. 

Quietly,  unobtrusively,  Sonnino  ascended  the  political  ladder, 
reaching  its  highest  rungs  thanks  only  to  his  personal  worth,  his 
clean  hands,  his  probity,  his  fearless  disinterestedness,  and  in  no 
respect  to  the  too  usual  parliamentary  methods  of  compromise  and 
intrigue.  Crispi,  who  recognised  his  worth,  promoted  him  in 
1896  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  able  to  lay  firmly  the  foundations  of  the  present  financial 
and  economic  prosperity  of  Italy,  and  to  win  universal  respect, 
even  if  he  never  succeeded  in  winning  universal  popularity  owing 
to  his  unyielding  character.  And  truly  Sonnino  had  assumed 
office  at  a  most  grave  moment  in  the  financial  life  of  Italy.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  country  was  deplorable,  it  was 
threatened  with  insolvency,  and  the  charges  on  the  public  debt  were 
colossal.  This  state  of  affairs  reacted  on  the  country,  discontent 
was  rife,  in  many  districts  there  were  riots  and  popular  risings 
that  had  to  be  forcibly  suppressed.  Then  to  complicate  matters 
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there  occurred  at  the  same  time  the  great  scandal  of  the  Banca 
Romana,  known  as  the  Italian  Panama ;  a  State  Bank,  supposed 
to  be  solvent  and  believed  to  be  directed  by  men  of  scrupulous 
honesty,  had  to  close  its  doors  and  become  bankrupt.  The 
condition  of  affairs  revealed  by  this  bankruptcy  and  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  commission  of  inquiry  was  appalling.  Duplicate 
banknotes  had  been  issued,  hundreds  of  millions  had  been 
diverted  to  mysterious  political  ends  or  to  satisfy  certain 
deputies,  their  supporters  and  clients.  It  was  a  terrible  moment 
and  a  humiliating  experience  for  Italy,  but  under  Sonnino’s  wise 
guidance  it  proved  wholesome,  as  a  surgical  operation  may  be 
necessary  to  save  a  sufferer.  But  for  a  while  the  effects  of  it 
pressed  heavily  on  the  country.  The  State  Banca  d’ltalia,  only 
recently  established,  had  to  bear  in  great  part  the  burden  of  this 
liquidation  and  hence  to  realise  a  large  amount  of  its  capital,  thus 
withdrawing  it  from  that  healthful  circulation  which  would  have 
given  aid  and  impetus  to  industry  and  commerce,  desperately 
in  need  of  such  assistance  on  this  very  account. 

In  short,  an  acute  and  serious  financial  crisis  was  provoked. 
Sonnino,  in  his  new  post  as  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  first 
acquainted  himself  thoroughly  and  minutely  in  his  usual  method¬ 
ical  fashion  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  all  its  details  and 
complications,  and  then  set  to  work  to  provide  the  remedies. 
Henceforward  no  more  petty  arts  and  lobbying,  no  more  Press 
corruption,  no  more  secret  subsidies ;  instead,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  in  the  handling  of  public  money.  Further,  Sonnino  examined 
and  probed  the  contributory  system  then  in  vogue  and  subjected 
it  to  various  changes  and  modifications,  and  also,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  increased  burdens.  But  this  was  necessary  and 
inevitable  if  the  country  was  to  recover  from  the  long  period  cf 
reckless  finance.  In  short,  the  programme  proposed  and  executed 
by  Sonnino  may  be  synthesised  thus  :  rigid  finance,  economy, 
taxes. 

Needless  to  point  out  that  such  a  programme,  carried  out  with 
great  decision  and  without  any  sentimental  considerations,  was 
not  exactly  calculated  to  make  its  author  popular.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  deputies  lost  the  facilities  hitherto  accorded  to  them  for 
carrying  out  schemes  nominally  for  the  benefit  of  their  constitu¬ 
encies,  but  generally  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  their  own 
pockets,  facilities  they  demanded  with  a  cool  light-heartedness, 
“since  it  is  the  State  that  pays,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  is  the  nation  of  which  they,  too,  form  an  integral  part.  But 
there  were  more  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reforms.  These 
absolutely  needful  retrenchments  affected  the  labour  market  and 
hence  caused  economic  disturbances,  while  the  increased  direct 
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and  indirect  taxation  procured  for  the  “only  begetter”  of  these 
reforms  an  unjust  but  easily  comprehended  hostility. 

It  required  all  Sonnino’s  energy,  uprightness,  and  tenacity  to 
maintain  his  position,  but  he  maintained  it  unperturbed. 
Regardless  of  severe  and  even  venomous  criticisms,  of  harsh  and 
unscrupulous  attacks  and  defamation,  especially  from  deputies 
accustomed  to  far  different,  more  easy-going  and  pleasanter 
methods,  Sonnino  never  stirred  an  inch  from  the  attitude  he  had 
taken  up,  which  he  felt  convinced  was  the  only  right  and  safe 
course  for  the  State  to  steer.  He  remained  unperturbed,  continu¬ 
ing  along  the  road  he  had  marked  out,  and  time,  that  “gallant 
gentleman,”  as  the  Italian  proverb  has  it,  has  at  last  rendered 
justice  where  justice  was  due,  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  Italy  owes  her  financial  regeneration  to  Sonnino’s  efforts. 

And  Sonnino’s  methods,  in  spite  of  successive  Ministerial 
changes  that  brought  other  men  to  the  fore,  have  remained  the 
beaten  track  from  which  no  Minister  has  dared  to  depart  in  order 
to  return  to  the  old  and  unsound  system. 

In  1896  the  Crispi  Ministry  fell,  and  hence  Sonnino  also  had 
to  retire,  and  the  unpopularity  he  had  earned  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  for  a  long  period  of  inaction  and  meditation.  As  on 
other  occasions,  he  employed  this  interval  for  study,  and  with 
quiet  dignity,  without  irritation  or  impatience,  he  pondered  how  he 
could  improve  his  knowledge  and  his  methods,  in  order  to  be  of 
enhanced  value  to  his  land  when  and  if  it  should  call  for  his 
services  again. 

How'ever,  in  the  longish  interval  before  he  returned  to  office, 
Sonnino  never  failed  to  intervene  whenever  an  important  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  was  expected,  and  on  all  other  public  occasions 
he  w’as  always  present,  always  ready  to  express  his  expert 
opinion  and  to  shed  light  upon  a  subject  in  wise,  if  unadorned, 
words. 

Sonnino  as  Party  Minister. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Sonnino,  almost  against  his  will,  in 
consequence  of  common  aims  and  ideas,  became  the  leader  of  a 
political  and  parliamentary  party.  There  gathered  round  him  a 
group  of  men  opposed  to  all  exaggerations  and  excesses,  and  yet 
inspired  by  modern  views  and  ideals,  a  group,  in  short,  synthesising 
and  epitomising  the  principles  of  Italy’s  two  greatest  statesmen, 
Cavour  and  Sella,  the  former  an  eminent  diplomatist  ruler,  the 
second  a  notable  financier.  This  group,  which  was  known  as 
the  Left  Centre,  proposed  to  reconcile  the  greatest  possible  progress 
with  political  sincerity  and  honesty,  and  the  most  rigid  respect 
for  the  Constitution. 
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Such  was  the  ground  plan  of  the  Italian  Liberal  Party,  whose 
name  has  been  abused  by  other  and  less  scrupulous  men,  but 
whose  most  faithful  representatives  are  Sonnino  and  his  adherents, 
amongst  whom  was  soon  prominent  Antonio  Salandra,  to-day 
Italian  Premier. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  character  and  programme  of 
this  Sonnino  party,  called  the  Centre  (because  its  members  were 
almost  all  seated  on  the  benches  in  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre 
where  the  Italian  Parliament  holds  its  sittings),  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  some  portions  of  an  open  letter  addressed  by 
Sonnino,  after  he  became  Minister,  to  his  faithful  constituents  of 
San  Casciano  during  the  general  elections  of  1897. 

Eeferring  to  the  work  he  was  once  more  called  on  to  perform 
in  the  Chamber,  he  re-affirmed  his  intention  of  “gradually 
removing  from  our  institutions  and  laws  everything  that  hinders 
the  gradual  transformation  of  our  social  and  juridic  conditions 
into  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  times  and  inspiring  the 
whole  work  of  the  State  with  a  wider  and  more  advanced  con¬ 
ception  of  human  fraternity  and  solidarity,  preventing  every 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  few  against  the  many,  or  of  the 
many  against  the  few.” 

Surely  such  sentiments  dispose  of  a  reproach  sometimes  launched 
against  Sonnino  that  he  is  reactionary  and  retrograde. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  of  his  letters,  dealing  with  his 
views  of  foreign  politics,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  what 
convictions  he  held  long  before  he  took  the  step  of  detaching  Italy 
from  the  Triple  Alliance  and  leading  her  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  caused  by  the  national  risings  in  Crete. 
Sonnino  wrote  on  this  subject  :  “The  reasons  must  be  very  clear 
and  overwhelming  that  could  prove  our  co-operation  indispensable 
in  a  melancholy  crusade  against  the  principles  to  which  we  owe 
our  unity  and  our  independence.  May  it  be  permitted  to  me, 
a  simple  Italian  citizen,  to  send  a  word  of  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  small  neighbour  State,  whose  King  and  people,  moved 
by  the  cry  of  their  martyred  brothers,  and  strong  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  have  manfully  upheld  the  banner  of 
nationality.”  On  another  occasion,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
Sonnino  wrote  :  “If  a  nation  only  lives  for  its  daily  bread,  it  ends 
by  losing  that  also.” 

But  to  return  to  the  chronological  order  of  our  narrative.  Son¬ 
nino,  no  longer  in  office,  but  merely  a  deputy,  the  former  leader  of  a 
party,  gave  his  support,  when  he  could  do  so,  to  the  various 
Governments  which  succeeded  him,  but  finally  found  himself 
forced  to  lead  the  parliamentary  Opposition,  and  this  more 
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especially  against  Giolitti,  whose  political  dishonesty  and  time¬ 
serving  methods  he  could  not  approve.  Towards  Giolitti,  as 
towards  Magliani,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree,  Sonnino  was 
implacable,  tenacious,  rigorous.  It  was  a  long,  unceasing  and 
arduous  struggle ;  in  the  end  Sonnino  won  because  the  advent  of 
the  Salandra  Ministry,  even  before  Sonnino  himself  entered  the 
Cabinet,  represented  his  own  triumph  and  that  of  his  party,  and 
the  defeat  of  Giolittismo  and  of  Giolitti  himself. 

Sonnino  as  Premier. 

It  was  logical  and  correct  that  after  each  fall,  either  of  Giolitti 
or  the  men  of  straw  he  put  in  to  govern  in  his  name,  Sonnino 
should  be  called  upon  to  form  the  Cabinet.  He  held  this  high 
office  twice,  once  in  1906  and  again  in  1909,  but  neither  time 
was  he  able  to  hold  it  long.  Indeed,  Giolitti  predicted  that  his 
opponent  would  not  remain  in  power  more  than  a  hundred  days, 
a  prophecy  fulfilled  on  both  occasions  to  the  letter.  Yet  Sonnino 
brought  to  his  high  position  all  his  rare  and  unique  probity,  all 
his  upright  convictions  and  patriotic  aspirations.  He  had  more¬ 
over  gathered  round  him  as  colleagues  first-class  statesmen, 
including  the  best  members  of  the  various  parties.  Why  could 
he  not  maintain  his  position?  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the  many 
complex  causes  that  conduce  to  parliamentary  suitability,  but  the 
reasons  why  Sonnino  did  not  remain  Premier  for  long  must  be 
sought  both  in  his  character  and  in  the  parliamentary  environ¬ 
ment.  He  lacked  magnetism,  that  subtle,  intangible  power  that 
stamps  men  as  leaders ;  he  was  sternly  unyielding,  and  this  in  an 
enviionment  where  pliancy  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  foremost 
virtue ;  he  was  scrupulously  honest  and  impatient  of  all  backstair 
methods,  of  bribery  and  cajolery.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Chamber  did  not  uphold  him.  Italian  elections  for  many 
years  had  been  manipulated  by  Giolitti  by  shameless  methods, 
with  the  purpose  of  returning  only  deputies  who  would  vote 
blindfold  whatever  Giolitti  ordered  or  desired.  Indeed,  the  most 
astounding  majorities  were  registered  in  those  days.  Members 
did  not  discuss,  they  merely  voted  ae  Giolitti  bade  them.  This 
created  an  impossible  state  of  things  for  anyone  who  was  not 
Giolitti  himself  or  one  of  his  henchmen,  because  it  established 
an  a  priori  dumb,  chronic  hostility,  which  soon  developed  into 
active,  overwhelming  opposition. 

The  new  Premier  could  only  count  on  the  men  of  his  own  group, 
good  men,  but  few  in  number,  and  on  the  few  opponents  of 
Giolitti  who  generally  belonged  to  the  extreme  parties,  with  whom 
cohesion  was  difficult  and  often  impossible.  And  it  is  needless  to 
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repeat  that  Sonnino,  the  uncompromising,  could  not  stoop  to 
Giolittian  methods  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  deputies.  Desirable 
though  it  was  for  the  nation  that  so  scrupulously  upright  a  man 
should  remain  long  in  power,  parliamentary  intrigues  and 
opportunism  triumphed  over  justice  and  righteousness. 

Nevertheless  Sonnino,  when  in  power,  either  as  Minister  or 
Premier,  always  left  his  mark  behind  him.  Profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  nation,  he  at  once  tackled  the 
important  questions  requiring  a  solution  and  carried  his  reforms 
into  execution  as  far  as  he  could.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  taxes 
and  the  public  funds,  he  was  able  to  make  various  changes  which 
proved  of  advantage  to  the  Exchequer.  Even  the  long-desired 
conversion  of  the  National  Debt  carried  through  by  INIajorano  and 
Luigi  Luzzatti  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Sonnino,  who  in  his 
three  months’  term  of  office  matured  the  scheme  his  successors 
executed. 

Sonnino  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Fallen  from  power,  Sonnino  resumed  his  watchful  attitude  with 
his  customary  calm  and  confidence,  continuing  to  be  the  authorita¬ 
tive  and  respected  chief  of  the  constitutional  Opposition.  In 
March,  1914,  Giolitti  divined  that  the  popular  wind  did  not  blow- 
in  his  favour,  and  not  being  desirous  to  face  in  Parliament  the 
responsibility  for  his  conduct  of  the  Libyan  campaign,  he  once 
more  resigned  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  feeling  assured  that  he 
could  resume  office  when  he  was  so  minded.  Sonnino  was  the 
right  and  proper  person  to  succeed  him,  hut  Sonnino  did  not 
consider  it  opportune  that  he  should  put  himself  forward.  There¬ 
fore  parliamentary  conditions  brought  Salandra  into  office.  Given 
the  personal  and  political  relations  existing  between  these  two 
eminent  men,  the  new  Premier  could  count  on  the  unconditional 
aid  and,  if  needful,  the  collaboration  of  its  former  chief.  And 
thus  it  happened. 

Salandra,  as  is  now  well  known,  found  himself,  on  taking  office, 
confronted  with  arduous  problems,  amongst  them  the  heavy  task 
of  liquidating  Giolitti’s  untoward  heritage.  While  thus  occupied 
there  broke  out — unexpected  and  terrible — the  European  War, 
which  added  incalculably  to  Italy’s  perils  and  difficulties.  The 
ill-starred  Alliance  weighed  like  Dante’s  leaden  cloak  upon  the 
land,  which,  recalling  its  own  traditions  and  origin,  turned  an 
anxious  eye  towards  those  fighting  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
nationalities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  conditions  as  well 
as  the  international  demanded  the  observance  of  neutrality.  This 
neutral  attitude,  apparently  advantageous  and  convenient,  in 
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point  of  fact  concealed  grave  perils.  The  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Marchese  di  San  Giuliano,  who  had  renewed  the  Triple 
Alliance  before  the  term  fell  due,  for  what  reasons,  owing  to 
what  blandishments  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  history 
alone  will  reveal,  died  in  November,  1914.  It  was  a  critical 
juncture. 

Happily  the  proposal  that  Sonnino  should  take  his  place  was 
well  received  by  the  country.  His  immaculate  honesty,  his  sincere 
patriotism,  his  cognisance  of  international  affairs,  inspired  general 
confidence.  If  any  doubts  were  felt,  it  was  lest  he  should  lack 
the  diplomatic  gifts  of  flexibility,  malleability,  and  subtlety.  But 
it  was  speedily  recognised  that  the  day  and  hour  were  past  for 
such  mere  verbal  fencing.  A  man  of  strong  will  and  real  capacity 
was  required,  and  these  qualities  Sonnino  was  known  to  possess. 
Without  delay  he  restored  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Italy 
to  the  position  they  should  always  have  occupied.  On  May  4th, 
1915,  Sonnino  cut  short  the  insincere  and  evasive  negotiations 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance  on 
the  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  Central  Powers  to  comply  with 
Clause  VII.  of  the  Treaty,  and  proclaimed  Italy’s  complete  liberty 
of  action.  On  May  24th  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria,  and 
Sonnino  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  not  only 
respected,  but  popular  with  and  acclaimed  by  his  countrymen. 

Helen  Zimmern. 
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“Nobody  threatened  Italy — neither  Austria-Hungary  nor  Ger¬ 
many.  Without  a  drop  of  blood  flowing  and  without  the  life  of 
a  single  Italian  being  endangered,  Italy  could  have  secured  the 
long  list  of  concessions  which  I  recently  read  to  the  House : 
territory  in  the  Tyrol  and  on  the  Isonzo  as  far  as  the  Italian 
speech  is  heard ;  satisfaction  of  the  national  aspirations  in  Trieste ; 
a  free  hand  in  Albania;  and  the  valuable  port  of  Vallona.  Why 
have  they  not  taken  it?  ” 

These  remarkable  words  have  been  recently  uttered  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  the  Eeichs- 
tag,  dealing  with  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war. 

People  in  every  part  of  the  w'orld  have  probably  put  the  same 
question  to  themselves  :  “  Why  have  they  not  taken  it  ?  Why  on 
earth  has  Italy  entered  into  this  terrible  w^ar,  and  this  after 
more  than  a  ten  months’  experience  of  what  ruin  and  havoc  war 
has  brought  to  a  large  portion  of  Europe — to  Belgium,  to  France, 
to  Russia,  and  to  Serbia — she  has  willingly  and  even  enthusias¬ 
tically  cast  the  die?  Why  has  she  accepted  all  the  ominous  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  struggle  fought  against  very  redoubtable  enemies, 
who  now,  more  than  ever,  seem  far  from  beaten?” 

Some,  very  few  happily,  have  dared  to  express  the  opinion 
even  in  this  country  that  Italy’s  intervention,  belated  and  un¬ 
desirable,  was  due  to  sheer  imperialistic  motives.  Never  a  state¬ 
ment  has  carried  within  itself  such  an  evident  contradiction.  If 
Italy  had  really  been  moved  by  selfish  and  grasping  reasons,  her 
neutrality,  openly  declared  at  the  beginning  of  August,  wmiild 
have  been  offered  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  Italy  would  have 
spared  herself  all  the  ghastly  miseries  and  uncertainties  of  war. 
A  French  writer  said,  with  reason,  that  by  her  present  inter¬ 
vention  Italy  could  hardly  do  more  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
civilisation  than  what  she  had  done  already  by  her  declaration  of 
neutrality,  which  saved  not  only  Paris  but  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  reasons  of  Italy’s  neutrality  as  well  as  the  reasons  of  her 
present  intervention  spring  from  the  same  source.  Never  has  a 
source  been  purer,  and  never  a  neutrality  and  a  war  have  been 
inspired  by  loftier  aspirations  and  interests,  than  those  w'hich 
have  guided  the  Italian  Government  and  are  guiding  now  the 
fortunes  of  the  Italian  Army  and  Navy  towards  the  Alps  and  the 
sea,  towards  the  barriers  that  nature  and- history  have  given  her. 
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The  German  and  Austrian  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  very  few 
mischief-makers  who  are  trying  now  to  misinterpret  Italy’s  aims 
and  ideals,  are  denouncing  her  as  the  violator  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  upon  which  her  first  Kisorgimento  was  based,  just 
because  she  wishes  to  liberate  those  of  her  children  who  are  now 
under  Austrian  tyrannic  rule.  “The  constant  policy  of  Austria 
has  aimed  for  many  years  at  the  destruction  of  Italian  nationality 
and  civilisation  along  the  Adriatic  coast.”  These  words  by  Baron 
Sonnino,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  are  from  the  circular 
despatch  sent  on  May  23rd  to  the  representatives  of  Italy  abroad. 
Very  seldom  a  war  has  been  declared  upon  a  clearer  and  graver 
indictment.  This  is  supported  in  the  official  document  by  a  short 
quotation  of  facts  and -tendencies  which  ought  already  to  be  well 
known  to  the  whole  world,  and  which  ought  to  be  seriously  medi¬ 
tated  upon  by  German  statesmen  and  Pan-Slav  agents  all  over 
Europe. 

“The  progressive  replacing,”  wrote  Baron  Sonnino,  “of  officials 
of  Italian  race  by  officials  of  other  nationality,  and  the  artificial 
immigration  of  hundreds  of  families  of  other  nationalities,  which 
have  taken  place  at  Trieste,  the  decrees  aiming  at  exclusion  from 
the  town  of  Trieste  and  the  industries  exploited  by  the  town  of 
Italian  employees,  the  denationalisation  of  the  principal  services 
of  the  town  of  Trieste  and  the  diminution  of  municipal  powers ; 
the  obstacles  of  all  sorts  placed  in  the  way  of  the  institution  of 
new  national  schools ;  the  denationalisation  of  the  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  the  question  of  a  university  which  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  diplomatic  negotiations ;  and  the  denationalisation  of 
shipping  companies,  were  preparing  intensively  policies  tending  to 
favour  another  nationality  to  the  detriment  of  the  Italians.  The 
unjustified  and  constantly  increasing  methodical  expulsion  of 
Italian  subjects  and  the  constant  policy  of  Austria  towards  her 
Italian  populations  were  not  solely  due  to  internal  reasons  or 
reasons  connected  with  the  different  nationalities  struggling  in 
the  monarchy.  It,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  largely 
inspired  by  a  strong  sentiment  of  hostility  and  hatred  towards 
Italy  which  prevailed  in  some  circles  close  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  had  a  determining  influence  upon  its  decisions.” 

This  constant  policy  of  “the  destruction  of  Italian  nationality 
and  civilisation  along  the  Adriatic  coasts,”  so  solemnly  stated 
by  the  Italian  Consulta,  although  being  the  gravest  point  cf 
accusation  in  the  long  list  of  grievances  against  her  hereditary 
foe,  Austria,  for  which  Italy  is  now  waging  her  war,  has  been 
frequently,  and  sometimes  even  intentionally,  overlooked  by  some 
overzealous  champions  of  the  boundless  aspirations  of  minor 
nationalities,  which  in  their  past,  and  especially  in  the  present. 
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history  have  not  always  revealed  themselves  as  the  too  scrupulous 
champions  of  the  principle  of  nationality. 

The  disclosures  of  the  official  Green  Book  ought  to  have  cleared 
up  any  possible  uncertainties  or  misconstructions  as  to  Italy’s 
motives  and  as  to  the  highmindedness  that  has  once  more  inspired 
Italian  statesmanship. 

Italy  has  never  once,  through  all  the  thirty-two  years  of  her 
alliance  with  the  Central  Empires,  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty 
and  faith  towards  her  obligations.  Nor  was  this  limited  to  an 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  carried  out  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  formed,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  she  has 
carried  out  her  mission  by  firmness  and  moderation,  by  a  firmness 
which  has  not  been  shaken  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  painful 
sacrifices. 

These  “most  painful  sacrifices”  to  which  Italy  has  submitted 
herself  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  her  recent  history  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  reasons  of  the  present  Italian  war,  as  well 
as  the  open  affirmation  of  the  Italian  aspirations  and  rights,  are 
deeply  rooted  in  those  “  sacrifices  ”  of  the  new  and  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  long  and  indescribable  sufferings 
of  the  Italians  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic — and  more 
especially  of  the  Italians  of  Dalmatia — through  the  iniquitous 
denationalising  policy  pursued  by  Austria. 

Of  all  the  problems  which  had  been  lelt  unsolved  by  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  country  in  1870,  and  especially  those  concerning 
its  present  unnatural  and  most  dangerous  frontiers  on  the  Alps 
and  across  the  Adriatic  (frontiers  imposed  upon  Italy  by  Austria 
after  her  cession  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  1859  and  1866), 
the  historical  problem  of  the  Adriatic  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
deeply  felt  by  the  whole  nation.  After  having  submitted  with 
resignation  to  the  yoke  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  through  its 
intimate  combination  of  Berlin  with  Vienna  has  always  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  some  of  us  as  the  continuation  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Germanic  Empire,  the  Italians  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
settle  it  once  and  for  all  by  restoring  Italy’s  position  in  that 
narrow  sea  which  had  been  hers  for  twenty  centuries  until 
Campoformio  (1797),  or  even  until  July,  1866,  when  Italy’s  fleet 
was  beaten  by  Tegethoff  at  Lissa,  and  the  Austrians,  in  order 
to  exclude  Italy  from  her  sea  and  Eussia  from  the  Balkans,  had 
begun  to  denationalise  Dalmatia  and  Istria  by  pursuing  their 
policy  of  oppressing  Jlalians  in  favour  of  the  Croatians.  Eeal 
Croatians,  Croatians  of  Croatia,  having  been  the  strenuous  sup¬ 
porters  of  Austria  and  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  in  1848  against 
the  Hungarian  struggle  for  national  independence,  have  bitterly 
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felt  in  the  last  decades  what  racial  oppression  meant.  Their 
brethren  or  cousins,  however,  the  Croatians  of  Dalmatia,  faithful 
and  blind  tools  of  Austrian  dynastic  policy  of  the  denationalisation 
of  the  Adriatic,  have  made  Italians  of  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
sea  feel  what  national  hatred  and  tyranny  meant.  Without  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  Lissa,  without  the  Austrian 
defeat  of  Sadowa,  Austrian  policy  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten,  as 
the  unconscious  forerunner  of  Germany  towards  Salonika  and  the 
Mgean  Sea,  would  have  never  probably  tempted  the  shrewd  and 
far-reaching  mind  of  Bismarck.  And  as  the  national  existence 
of  the  Italians  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  has  most  bitterly  been  tried 
in  consequence  of  Lissa  and  of  the  still  unaccomplished  unity  of 
Italy,  the  relations  between  Italians  and  Slavs  on  those  Adriatic 
shores — where  there  have  always  been  two  nationalities  and  two 
languages  at  least  since  the  seventh  century,  and  where  the  Latin 
and  Italian  element  is  the  sole  and  autochthonous  element  of  the 
country  and  of  the  country’s  history,  civilisation,  and  art — would 
have  probably  continued  to  be  the  most  cordial  and  close,  as  they 
have  always  been  throughout  the  past  centuries.  Without 
.Austria’s  venomous  policy  of  the  divide  et  impera,  the  Slavs,  we 
are  sure,  will  prove  loyal  and  friendly  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
always  proved  before  Austrian  interference,  towards  the  Italian 
natives  of  those  shores,  who  have — even  if  they  are,  as  in 
Dalmatia,  for  instance,  a  minority — national  rights  as  well  as 
the  Slavs. 

But  Austria,  after  Koniggraetz,  had  turned  her  attention  from 
the  north  to  the  south  and  the  east.  Prussia  and  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  having  barred  her  influence  for  ever  in  her  former  pro¬ 
vinces,  Austria  with  her  Hapsburg  dynasty  began  to  pursue  the 
Drang  nach  Osten  policy.  This  policy  meant  the  total  exclusion 
of  Italy  from  her  historic  sea ;  but  it  meant  especially  the  violent 
denationalisation  of  Dalmatia,  of  Fiume,  of  Istria,  and  of  Trieste. 
Croatians  and  Slovenes,  the  people  loyal  to  Hapsburg  and  to  the 
Catholicism,  had  to  become  under  Austrian  rule  the  new  masters 
of  the  Italian  Sea.  An  Austrian  emissary,  the  Baron  von  Pfluck, 
was  sent  from  Vienna  to  Dalmatia  in  1870  in  order  to  start  the 
new  order  of  things  planned  by  Vienna.  The  Italian  majority 
of  the  Dalmatian  representatives  in  the  Viennese  Parliament 
and  in  the  Diet  of  Zara  was  upset  from  one  day  to  the  other.  All 
the  Italian  municipalities  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Croatians. 
All  the  Italian  schools  (and  this  was  the  biggest  crime)  were 
unscrupulously  suppressed  from  one  day  to  the  other.  Only 
Zara  was  allowed  to  keep  one ;  and  this  is  the  only  reason, 
perhaps,  why  Zara,  my  native  town,  has  been  able  to  remain. 
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notwithstanding  her  many  Slav  schools,  the  most  Italian  of  all 
the  Italian  towns. 

With  the  abolition  of  all  the  political  rights  of  the  Italians, 
with  the  suppression  of  all  the  Italian  schools,  with  the  total 
elimination  of  the  Italian  language,  which  was  the  official  one 
till  only  three  years  ago,  from  all  the  offices,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
Austria’s  statistics  of  the  population  in  Dalmatia  and  in  Istria  have 
dared  to  reduce  the  figures  of  the  Italians  to  an  extraordinarily 
low  percentage.  The  Austrian  statistical  lies,  ad  tisum  Croatorium, 
however,  have  not  only  been  accepted  without  reserve  by  the  few 
jealous  authorities  on  the  Jugo-Slav  question  in  this  country,  but 
have  been  very  carefully  exaggerated  in  order  to  impress  more 
deeply  the  British  public  opinion. 

Statistics  and  census,  however,  count  very  little  if  manipulated 
by  notorious  forgers  of  the  truth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Austrian 
officials.  They  count  even  less  in  countries  in  which,  like 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  every  sign  of  civilisation  belongs  to  the 
autochthonous  population  of  the  very  narrow  coast  between  the 
sea  and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  in  countries  in  which  the  Italian 
language  and  the  Venetian  dialect  are  nearly  exclusively  spoken 
in  every  civilised  family,  even  in  those  belonging  to  the  most 
fanatic  haters  of  Italians,  in  countries  in  which  the  powerful 
resistance  of  the  martyred  Italians  of  those  provinces  is  clearly 
proving  to-day  to  the  whole  world  that  Austrian  mission  of  hatred 
and  tyranny  has  finished  for  ever,  if  Italy  be  victorious,  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Men  of  every  party  in  Italy  are  resolved  to-day  therefore  that 
Italy’s  national,  geographical,  and  strategical  unity  should  finally 
be  accomplished.  Without  restoring  her  position  in  Dalmatia  and 
Istria,  it  is  universally  felt  Italy  would  perpetuate  her  present 
conditions  of  unrest  and  insecurity  in  the  Adriatic,  where  her 
actual  frontiers,  from  Venice  down  to  Brindisi  and  Santa  Maria 
d’Leuca,  are  indefensible  and  purely  artificial,  where  every  town 
and  village  on  the  opposite  shore  is  a  harmonic  imitation  and 
continuation  in  the  architecture  as  well  as  in  the  language  and  the 
costumes  of  Venice. 

Dalmatia  and  Istria  have  never,  neither  in  geography  nor  in 
history,  belonged  to  the  Balkans.  Those  two  provinces,  secluded 
by  the  three  nearly  impervious  chains  of  the  Carso,  of  the  Velebit, 
and  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  from  the  Slav  lands  of  the  Balkans,  will 
be,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  natural  bridges  between  Italy 
and  the  Balkan  people,  between  the  Western  civilisation  and  the 
East. 

With  feelings  of  dismay  and  surprise,  therefore,  Italians,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  belong,  have  recently  seen  the  unfair 
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and  hostile  attitude  of  a  very  small  band  of  British  writers  with 
regard  to  their  legitimate  and  vital  interests  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
want  of  understanding  and  sympathy  towards  their  most  sacred 
aspirations,  towards  their  martyred  brothers  of  Dalmatia  and 
Istria,  has  puzzled  and  upset  them.  It  is  inconceivable  for  them 
that  even  a  few  in  this  country,  which  we  love  so  much  and  which 
is  bound  to  Italy  as  no  other  nation  is  by  ties  of  close,  natural, 
more  even  than  diplomatic,  friendship,  should  have  represented 
these  interests  and  aspirations  as  grasping ;  should  have  totally 
ignored  or  misinterpreted  that  hard  national  suffering  of  the 
Italians  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  victims  of  Austria’s 
dynastic  policy  of  Croatisation.  All  sorts  of  historical  falsehoods 
have  been  circulated  in  order  to  deceive  the  unwary  into  crediting 
the  legend  that  Italy  wishes  to  deny  the  Slavs  an  outlet  in 
the  Adriatic.  And  while  the  ease  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  even 
of  those  Croatians  who  have  been  the  tools  of  Austrian  tyranny 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  exploited  and  accepted  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  Italy’s  rights  have  been  not  only  ignored,  but  even 
violently  attacked. 

Italy,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  highly  liberal  and  democratic 
nation.  Every  Englishman  ought  to  be  convinced  that  her  return 
to  the  countries  which  have  always  belonged  to  her,  and  which 
Austria  has  wantonly  tried  to  denationalise,  will  not  endanger 
the  free  national  development  and  liberties  of  the  Slavs  w'ho, 
mixed  with  Italians,  compose  the  population  of  those  countries. 
Serbia  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  get  probably  ten  times  as  much 
as  Italy,  and  in  some  territories  allotted  to  her  (as,  for  instance, 
in  Albania,  and  even  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  most 
Serbian  of  all  Serbian  provinces,  where  there  are  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  of  Mussulmans)  she  may  find  many  more  non- 
Serbians  than  the  Slavs  Italy  will  have  to  rule  in  Istria  and  her 
portion  of  Dalmatia,  who  do  not  even  altogether  amount  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  a  London  suburb. 

Italy  has  now  entered  the  war,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  lives  and  milliards  of  francs,  and  to  stake 
the  immortal  beauty  and  art  treasures  of  Venice,  of  Eavenna,  of 
Rimini,  of  Bari,  and  her  other  most  beautiful  Adriatic  towms, 
and  to  stake  even  her  very  national  existence.  It  would  be  sheer 
madness  to  think  that  she  will  renounce  her  claim  to  the  Adriatic, 
or  encourage  the  further  denationalisation  of  its  eastern  shores, 
after  having  strenuously  fought  for  it  and  for  her  own  existence. 
We  do  not  yet  know  in  what  fashion  the  Italian  Army  is  likely 
to  proceed  through  the  Alps  and  the  plains  in  its  invasion  of 
Austria,  in  its  firm  will  to  reach  the  Austrian  capital.  We 
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know  only  that  the  war  in  the  Adriatic  will  be  the  most  difficult 
task  for  our  nation. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  wish  of  the  Italians  that  everybody, 
especially  in  this  country,  should  try  to  understand  Italy’s 
enormous  difficulties,  the  incalculable  value  of  her  present  inter¬ 
vention,  and  her  very  modest  aspirations.  Such  a  serene  under¬ 
standing  will  prove  at  the  end  most  beneficial  to  the  ever  closer 
friendship  between  their  country  and  the  Entente. 

Italy  at  this  hour  wishes,  as  I  said,  to  safeguard  herself  and  to 
accomplish  that  unity  which  circumstances  had  prevented  her 
from  doing  before — that  is,  the  union  of  all  Italians  under  the 
Italian  flag.  Nor  can  this  in  any  way  clash  with  the  principle  of 
nationality,  of  which,  as  all  know,  Italy  has  always  been  a  warm 
supporter.  The  restoration  of  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  Istria, 
Eiume,  and  part  of  Dalmatia  to  Italy  is  not  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  for  Italy  is  recovering  what  she  has  been  mistress  of  for 
twenty  centuries.  Since  the  days  of  the  first  Eisorgimento,  Italy 
has  stood  for  freedom  and  justice  and  for  the  highest  democratic 
ideals.  They  are  those  for  which  she  is  now  fighting,  those 
which  bind  her  so  closely  to  the  British  people. 

It  is  very  important,  especially  at  this  juncture,  that  there 
should  be  no  possible  ground  or  loophole  for  misunderstandings. 
It  is  of  supreme  and  vital  interest  that  the  English  should  fully 
understand  Italy’s  position  and  her  aims,  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  her  other  Allies. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Den,  a  few  days  ago,  M.  Sazonoff  dwelt 
upon  the  tremendous  importance  and  value  of  Italy’s  intervention 
in  helping  materially  to  shorten  the  war.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  Serbo-Italian  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and 
that  Serbia  would  receive  good  ports  and  her  desire  for  access  to 
the  “sea  of  Venice”  would  be  fully  satisfied. 

This  statement,  coupled  with  that  of  M.  Pasich  to  the  effect 
that  Serbia  was  willing  to  accept  the  agreement  come  to  between 
Russia  and  Italy  with  regard  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
should  once  and  for  all  set  at  rest  unfounded  fears  which  some 
worthy  ultra-Pan-Slavists  have  had  as  to  Italy’s  programme  in 
the  Adriatic. 

Moreover,  this  is  incorporated  in  the  agreement  signed  on 
April  27th  by  the  Entente  Powers. 

Any  further  discussion  of  this  matter,  based  on  more  or  less 
inaccurate  information,  can  only  be  of  harm  to  the  united  cause 
of  the  Allies,  and  lead  to  harmful  and  useless  friction  between 
the  now  united  Italian  and  Serbian  peoples — a  unity  which  all 
Italians  and  all  Englishmen  have  always  sincerely  desired. 

Italy  does  not  belong  to  those  nations  whose  most  instinctive 
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habit  is  the  violation  of  agreements.  Anybody  daring  to  discuss 
or  proposing  to  violate  the  agreement  between  Italy  and  the 
Entente,  which  has  brought  Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  would  prove  to  be  an 
enemy  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  his  own  country,  and,  what  is 
even  worse,  of  justice  and  freedom. 

England  and  Italy’s  war  has,  however,  definitely  frustrated 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  apostles  of  Pan-German  and  Pan-Slav 
imperialisms.  Cordial,  fair,  and  straightforward  compromise  is 
the  unique  way  of  settling  for  long  time — and  let  us  hope  for  ever 
—the  restless  and  selfish  instincts  of  humanity. 

Antonio  Cippico. 
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With  the  surrender  of  German  South-West  Africa  about  one- 
half  of  Germany’s  colonial  area  has  been  lost.  It  has  taken  nearly 
a  year  to  conquer  it.  The  second  half  of  Germany’s  colonial 
lx)ssessions  will  probably  be  taken  much  more  rapidly.  Before 
long  Germany’s  Colonial  Empire  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Influential  voices  have  been  heard  criticising  and  condemning 
the  attacks  made  on  the  German  colonies  as  superfluous,  as  a 
mere  waste  of  effort  at  a  time  when  every  man  ablei  to  bear  arms 
was  wanted  in  the  European  theatre  of  war  where  the  struggle 
would  be  decided.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  timely 
to  consider  the  extent  and  value  of  Germany’s  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  and  to  inquire  whether  their  conquest  was  desirable  and 
necessary. 

Many  people  who  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  German 
colonies  describe  them  as  small  and  valueless.  They  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Small  and  large,  valuable  and  valueless  are 
terms  of  comparison.  Comparatively  speaking  the  German 
colonies  are  not  small  and  they  are  not  without  actual  and 
prospective  value. 

The  extent  of  the  German  Colonial  Empire  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : 


Togo  . 

Square  Miles. 
.  33,700 

Kamerun 

.  292,000 

South-West  Africa 

.  322,450 

East  Africa 

.  384,180 

Kiauchau 

1,032,330 

.  200 

New  Guinea  and  Pacific  Islands 

.  96,160 

1,128,690 

The  German  Empire  embraces  208,780  square  miles,  France 
extends  to  207,076  square  miles,  Austria-Hungary  has  201,030 
square  miles,  Italy  110,623  square  miles,  Spain  196,173  square 
miles  and  the  United  Kingdom  121,633  square  miles.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Colonial  Empire  is  more  than  nine  times  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  a 'little  larger  than  Germany,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  combined,  and 
it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  whole  of  Argentina.  The  Union 
of  South  Africa  contains  473,100  square  miles  and  Rhodesia 
439,575  square  miles.  Germany’s  African  possessions  alone  are 
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therefore  considerably  larger  than  the  Cape  Province,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Rhodesia  combined. 

The  value  of  land  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  very  extensive 
land,  of  vast  colonies,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  principles,  by  the  question  what  will  it  fetch  in  the 
market,  what  does  it  produce,  what  profits  does  it  yield?  The 
value  of  land  is  actual  and  potential.  Lands  possessed  by  a 
nation  have  furthermore,  not  only  an  actual  and  prospective 
economic  value,  but  a  strategic  value  as  well.  Economically, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  many  other  important  points  are  worth  very 
little,  or  are  a  positive  burden,  to  the  Empire,  because  the  cost  cf 
their  upkeep  is  greater  than  the  income  which  they  yield.  Never¬ 
theless  other  nations  would  gladly  purchase  from  Great  Britain 
some  of  her  economically  valueless  possessions  at  a  very  high 
price. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  economic  value  of  the  German 
Colonial  Empire. 

Land  of  all  kinds  has  an  actual  and  prospective  value.  An 
unwholesome  morass  near  a  large  town  may  become  invaluable 
building  land  some  years  hence  after  having  been  drained.  Arid 
desert  territories  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  valueless  and  were  considered  unusable  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  have  been  turned  into  bounteous  agricultural  land  and 
orchards  by  means  of  irrigation.  A  few  decades  ago,  the  ground 
containing  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  and  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Rand  could  be  bought  at  the  price  of  inferior  agricultural  and 
pastoral  land.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  France  lost 
Canada  to  England,  Voltaire  wondered  that  great  and  intelligent 
nations  should  go  to  war  for  “quelques  arpents  de  neige.”  At 
present  Canada  contains  many  more  inhabitants  than  the  three 
greatest  departments  of  France,  the  departement  de  la  Seine  with 
Paris,  the  departement  du  Nord  with  Lille  and  Roubaix,  and  the 
departement  Pas  de  Calais.  When  France  evacuated  Canada,  a 
few  thousand  Frenchmen  were  left  behind.  Their  number  has 
increased  to  more  than  three  millions.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  actually  more  Frenchmen  of  Canadian  extraction  than 
live  in  Paris  itself.  The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada  will  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  France 
within  its  present  limits. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modern  times  has  been 
the  expansion  of  the  European  race.  In  1800  less  than  10,000,000 
white  men  lived  outside  Europe.  At  present  the  number  of  white 
men  outside  Europe  approaches  160,000,000.  The  time  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  come  when  the  majority  of  people  of  the  white  race 
live  on  the  spacious  continents  across  the  sea.  In  1800  the  United 
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States  had  only  4,300,000  white  inhabitants,  Canada  was  peopled 
by  about  200,000  white  men  and  the  Australian  continent  con¬ 
tained  only  6,500  whites.  Steam,  steel  and  electricity  have 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  enormous  distances  of  the  past.  It  is 
now  easier  to  go  to  Canada  or  Africa  than  it  was  formerly  to  go 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Improved  communications  have  opened 
up  continents  which  formerly  were  inaccessible  and  were  believed 
to  be  closed  to  civilisation  for  all  time.  The  opening  up  of  the 
extra-European  continents  has  only  begun.  The  time  will  come 
when  vast  territories  which  are  still  inaccessible  can  be  as  easily 
reached  as  Toronto  and  Vancouver. 

Formerly  people  were  deterred  from  emigrating  not  only 
through  distances  but  also  through  the  rigour  of  an  inhospitable 
climate  and  through  the  strange  and  fearful  diseases  which  are 
usually  found  in  countries  uninhabited  by  white  men.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  advent  of  civilisation  leads  not  only  to  a 
great  improvement  in  sanitation,  but  to  an  improvement  cf 
climate  as  well.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary  and  England  were  considered  to  possess 
so  inhospitable  a  climate  that  they  were  thought  fit  only  for 
savages.  The  climate  of  these  countries  has  been  enormously 
improved  by  the  labour  of  man,  by  the  cutting  down  of  forests, 
by  the  draining  of  swamps,  and  especially  by  agriculture.  The 
countries  of  northern  Europe  possess  undoubtedly  a  far  more 
genial  climate  than  they  did  in  olden  time^.  The  meteorological 
departments  of  California  and  Utah  have  found  that  from  year  to 
year  the  rainfall  in  these  drought-stricken  territories  increases  and 
that  it  increases  particularly  in  those  portions  where  agriculture 
is  most  actively  pursued.  Europe  and  Asia  are  in  large  parts 
greatly .  overcrowded.  The  population  of  the  world  continues, 
rapidly  increasing.  Consequently,  land  suitable  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  white  men  becomes  from  year  to  year  more  precious, 
especially  as  the  improvement  of  communications  makes  colonial 
land  from  year  to  year  more  accessible,  and  as  the  advances  of 
civilisation  and  of  sanitation  makes  life  in  the  far-off  colonies  more 
healthful  and  more  pleasant. 

The  German  colonies  lie,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones.  They  lie  on  latitudes 
which  are  usually  considered  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  white 
men.  However,  large  portions  of  German  South-West  Africa 
and  of  German  East  Africa  lie  at  so  high  an  altitude  above  the 
sea  that  the  climate  is  moderate,  bracing,  and  extremely  health¬ 
ful.  Although  German  East  Africa  lies  on  the  equator,  the  table 
lands  in  the  interior,  like  those  of  neighbouring  Uganda,  are 
perfectly  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  white  men.  According  to 
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German  Government  memoires  a  territory  as  large  as  Prussia 
in  that  colony  is  fit  for  the  permanent  habitation  of  white  men. 
German  South-West  Africa,  which  is  German  no  longer,  lies  on 
the  same  latitude  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal, 
Northern  Natal,  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  Large  portions  of  that 
colony  lie  also  at  a  high  altitude  and  are  climatically  susceptible 
to  dense  settlement  by  white  men.  The  white  men  of  the 
Empire  will  undoubtedly  find  a  large  additional  outlet  in  German 
Africa.  The  time  may  come  when  the  superabundant  inhabitants 
of  the  South  African  Union  will  overflow  into  Rhodesia  and  into 
South-West  Africa  and  eventually  i'  +o  German  East  Africa  as  well. 

The  German  colonies  are  frequently  considered  valueless  by 
those  who  regard  merely  present  values.  Land  is  always  a  specu¬ 
lative  purchase.  Men  who  buy  land  look  to  future  prices.  With 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  with  the  increase  of  population,  land 
will  become  more  and  more  valuable,  not  only  in  the  moderate 
zones,  but  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones  as  well.  From 
year  to  year  the  over-populated  territories  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
are  less  able  to  support  themselves  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
territories.  From  year  to  year  they  have  to  go  further  afield  in 
search  of  foreign  food  and  raw  materials,  and  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  communications  and  the  lowering  of  freights,  countries 
which  formerly  exported  little  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  factors  in  the  household  of  over-populated  Europe  and 
of  over-populated  Asia.  When  inland  communication  in  colonial 
countries  was  limited  to  transport  by  human  carriers  and  pack 
animals,  and  when  shipping  freights  were  very  high,  only  the 
most  valuable  and  the  least  bulky  produce  could  be  dispatched 
from  the  far-off  colonies  to  Europe  and  from  Europe  to  far-off 
lands.  At  that  time  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce  were 
spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  to  these 
were  added  later  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other 
luxuries.  In  those  times  the  spice  islands  and  the  sugar  islands 
were  considered  the  most  valuable  possessions.  Countries  which 
produced  timber,  ore,  and  grain,  such  as  Canada,  the  northern 
States  of  America,  and  Argentina  were  considered  worthless. 
From  year  to  year  the  tropics  are  yielding  larger  quantities  of 
food  and  raw  materials  to  the  over-populated  districts  of  the 
world.  Vast  quantities  of  timber,  ores  and  metals,  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats,  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
ported  thence.  The  tropics  possess  an  inexhaustible  soil.  They 
are  nature’s  hothouse.  The  exploitation  of  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  countries  has  scarcely  begun.  The  marvellous  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  rubber  industry  shows  how  wonderfully  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  these  countries  can  be  increased. 
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Hitherto  the  German  colonies  have  produced  little,  not  because 
they  are  naturally  poor,  but  because  they  were  new  colonies  and 
because  they  were  unskilfully  exploited  by  a  Government  which 
did  not  understand  the  management  of  colonies.  A  nation  which 
desires  to  develop  new  colonies  must  open  them  up.  It  can  open 
them  up  either  by  private  enterprise,  as  is  done  in  this  country, 
or  by  State  action.  The  German  Grovernment  did  neither.  It 
distrusted  private  enterprise.  It  feared  that  private  men  might 
corner  or  squander  the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  did  not  throw  open  its  colonies  to  the  business  men 
of  the  world,  and  not  even  to  the  German  business  men.  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  methodically.  Regulations  for  every  possible 
contingency  were  drafted.  The  land  was  measured,  explored,  and 
described.  Colonial  statistics  and  colonial  law  codes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  activities  of  all  desiring  to  exploit  the  colonies  had 
to  be  minutely  regulated.  The  direction  of  all  the  colonial  activi¬ 
ties  was  jealously  retained  by  the  oflficials  in  Berlin.  If  a  business 
man  went  to  the  colonies  he  found  that  he  could  not  begin 
operations.  If  he  wished  to  trade  with  the  natives,  to  build 
railways  and  roads,  to  prospect  for  gold  or  copper,  to  farm,  to 
grow  rubber  or  cotton,  he  had  to  apply  for  ofificial  permission. 
Months  and  years  had  to  be  spent  in  disheartening  endeavours 
to  convince  the  authorities  of  the  necessity  of  giving  men  a  free 
scope  of  allowing  them  to  go  ahead.  Many  Germans  spent  their 
all  endeavouring  to  get  to  Work,  and,  being  constantly  hampered 
by  insurmountable  regulations,  at  lost  gave  up  in  despair  and 
returned  to  Germany  heartbroken  and  ruined. 

As  the  Government  did  not  allow  private  men  to  go  ahead,  and 
as  the  Reichstag  refused  to  vote  sufficient  funds  for  railway  con¬ 
struction,  &c.,  the  colonies  languished  for  a  long  time,  stifled 
by  red  tape.  At  last,  about  a  decade  ago,  a  new  spirit  arose. 
The  Government  still  refused  private  people  permission  to  open 


up  and  exploit  the  colonies 

in  the  English  style,  but  it  began 

opening  them  up  by  means 

of  State  roads  and  railways.  The 

progress  made  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  visualised  by 
the  following  table  : — 

Railways  in 

THE  German  Colonies. 

Kilometres. 

In  1894 

.  14 

In  1896 

.  40 

In  1898 

.  102 

In  1900 

.  234 

In  1902 

.  466 

In  1904 

.  479 

In  1906 

. 1,350 

In  1908 

. 1,988 

In  1910 

. 2,721 

In  1912 

. r.  ...  3.867 
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Germany  acquired  her  African  colonies  in  1884  and  1885. 
Within  ten  years  she  had  constructed  only  fourteen  kilometres,  or 
eight  miles,  of  railway  for  a  territory  many  times  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Germany !  The  railway  mileage  continued  increasing 
in  a  ridiculously  slow  and  inadequate  manner  up  to  the  time 
when  a  great  rising  in  the  South-West  African  colony  clearly 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  more  railways,  and  until  Herr 
Dernburg,  an  able  and  energetic  business  man,  became  Colonial 
Secretary.  In  1912  the  gigantic  African  possessions  of  Germany 
combined  did  not  have  as  many  miles  of  railway  as  had  little 
Switzerland  or  Western  Australia  or  Ehodesia. 

Absence  of  railways  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  the  German  colonies.  With  the  increase 
of  railway  construction  these  colonies  have  rapidly  advanced,  and 
their  progress  shows  that  they  possess  great  possibilities.  The 
progress  of  the  German  colonies  may  best  be  seen  by  two  tests  ; 
by  their  income  from  taxation  and  by  their  exports.  Between 
1903  and  1913  the  yield  of  the  taxes  of  East  Africa  has  increased 
in  round  figures  from  £180 ,000  to  £690,000 ;  that  of  Kamerun 
from  £100,000  to  £450,000;  that  of  Togo  from  £55,000  to 
£170,000 ;  that  of  South-West  Africa  from  £110,000  to  £795,000. 
The  increase  in  the  income  furnished  by  the  German  colonies  is 
very  gratifying.  During  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  the 
Government  has  begun  building  railways  with  some  energy,  the 
taxes  provided  by  the  colonies  have  grown  between  four-  and 
five-fold.  Since  1903  the  exports  of  the  German  African  and  cf 
the  Pacific  colonies  have  grown  as  follows  : — 


Exports  from  Gbrman  Exports  from  Gkruam 
African  Colonibs.  Pacific  Colonim. 


1903  ... 

.  £1,084,000 

£194,000 

1904  ... 

.  £1,041,000 

£196,000 

1905  ... 

.  £1,172,000 

£220,000 

1906  ... 

.  £1,276,000 

£282,000 

1907  ... 

.  £1,796,000 

£262,000 

1908  ... 

.  £1,886,000 

£436,000 

1909  ... 

.  £2,913,000 

£567,000 

1910  ... 

.  £4,132,000 

£910,000 

1911  ... 

.  £4,075,000 

£821,000 

If  we  wish  to 

estimate  correctly  the 

economic  value  of  the 

German  colonies 

we  must  not  only  consider  their  present  value 

but  their  future  possibilities.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
development  of  these  vast  territories  has  only  begun  and  has  been 
badly  begun. 

The  official  export  statistics  will  tell  us  something  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  various  colonies.  East  Africa  exports  chiefly 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  sisal  hemp,  copra,  ivory  and  gold  ore. 
Kamerun  exports  chiefly  rubber,  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  cocoa. 
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ivory  and  timber,  Togo  exports  chiefly  palm  kernels  and  palm 
oil,  rubber,  raw  cotton,  and  cocoa.  South-West  Africa  exports 
chiefly  diamonds,  copper  ore,  lead,  and  hides  and  skins.  The 
development  of  plantations  has  only  begun,  but  already  highly 
gratifying  results  have  been  achieved.  Experiments  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  have  shown  that  the  German  African  colonies  can 
furnish  vast  quantities  of  excellent  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco, 
bananas,  rubber,  etc.  Herr  Dernburg  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
believed  that  ultimately  Germany  might  draw  the  bulk  of  the 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels 
which  she  needs  from  her  colonies.  The  German  planters  were 
certainly  extremely  optimistic  as  to  the  possibilities  of  their 
industries,  provided  the  Government  created  the  necessary 
facilities  and  gave  them  a  free  hand. 

How  much  the  German  Colonies  have  been  held  back  by 
Government  red  tape  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  South-West 
Africa’s  mineral  production  is  extremely  small,  although  it  is  a 
highly  mineralised  country.  The  diamonds  which  are  found  there 
are  very  small,  but  they  are  of  excellent  quality.  They  do  not 
occur  in  pipes  as  at  Kimberley  and  elsewhere,  but  are  picked  up 
in  the  sand.  Prospectors  have  tried  to  locate  the  pipe  or  pipes 
from  which  they  came,  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
their  origin.  The  small  but  precious  diamonds  are  found  in  an 
extensive  territory.  Consequently  theft  is  easy  and  supervision 
is  difficult.  Nevertheless  the  Government  in  its  wisdom 
imposed  so  heavy  a  tax  on  diamonds  that  smuggling  on  a  large 
scale  is  known  to  have  taken  place.  According  to  the  official 
figures  the  diamond  exports  from  South-West  Africa  come  to 
about  £1,300,000  per  year.  Vejry  possibly  the  illicit  exports  are 
equally  large,  if  not  larger.  The  copper  and  lead  mines  of  the 
country  have  hitherto  yielded  little,  owing  to  the  Government’s 
misplaced  economy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  its  policy  of  strangula¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  South-West  Africa  and  the  other 
German  colonies  are  thrown  open  to  the  enterprising  and  the 
industrious  and  are  administered  in  a  reasonable  and  generous 
manner  as  are  the  other  English  colonies  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  will  take  place.  Their  production  will  increase  many  fold 
in  a  few  years. 

The  German  bureaucracy  has  not  only  hampered  the  colonists 
with  innumerable  vexatious  restrictions,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
overburdened  them  wifh  taxes.  Animated  by  the  ambition  to 
create  model  colonies,  to  show  the  world  how  to  colonise,  German 
officials  have  tried  to  create  another  Germany  in  the  wilds. 
Magnificent  and  substantial  but  empty  towns  have  been  laid  out, 
huge  schools  and  public  buildings  have  been  erected,  monuments 
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and  statues  have  been  raised,  parks  and  public  gardens  have  been 
created.  Money  was  wasted  in  every  direction  on  unnecessary 
ostentation,  and  a  huge  body  of  officials  was  maintained  so  that 
everybody  should  be  registered  and  labelled,  that  everything  in 
the  German  colonies  should  be  exactly  as  in  Germany.  The 
public  buildings  in  the  budding  German  colonies  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

To  develop  colonies  two  factors  are  required  :  accessibility  and 
labour.  The  German  Government,  until  recently,  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  either.  It  neglected  the  building  of 
railways  and  at  the  same  time  exterminated  the  natives.  The 
German  Government  embarked  somewhat  half-heartedly  upon 
colonisation.  Men  who  had  disgraced  themselves  in  Germany 
and  who  had  become  impossible  in  their  own  country  were  given 
official  positions  in  the  colonies.  Many  of  the  early  administrators 
were  brutes  and  drunkards  who  disgraced  themselves  by  the  most 
infamous  illtreatment  of  the  natives.  Several  of  these  men,  such 
as  Messrs.  Leist,  Wehlan,  Peters,  and  Prince  Arenberg,  have 
acquired  European  notoriety.  The  Imperial  Government  winked 
at  the  misdeeds  of  its  official  representatives.  Peters  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  1897  for  fearful  cruelty,  but  was  re-instated  in  1905. 
German  barbarity  and  inhumanity  naturally  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  natives  and  this  to  their  slaughter  by  their  taskmasters. 
In  all  colonies  great  massacres  occurred.  That  policy  was 
particularly  fatal  to  South-West  Africa,  Germany’s  richest 
colony.  There,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  German  representa¬ 
tives  found  quarrelling  negro  tribes  and  they  insinuated  them¬ 
selves  by  offering  to  some  of  the  chiefs  protection  against  their 
enemies.  Treaties  of  protection  were  concluded.  Protection 
was  paid  for  by  the  cession  of  vast  stretches  of  valuable  land,  but 
when  the  natives  asked  for  protection  in  accordance  with  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  treaty  it  was  often  refused  to  them.  Treaties  between 
Germany  and  the  natives  were  amended  by  new  paragraphs 
whereby  further  stretches  of  land  were  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent.  Instead  of  protecting  them  against  their  enemies 
as  they  had  promised,  the  Germans  sometimes  furnished  the 
natives  with  arms  and  afterwards  demanded  that  these  arms 
should  be  given  up  again.  When  the  natives  resisted,  as  was 
only  natural,  war  was  made  on  them  without  mercy,  and  their 
property  was  taken.  In  consequence  of  that  policy  and  of  the 
cruelties  and  extortions  practised  with  impunity  by  numerous 
individual  traders,  South-West  Africa  was  frequently  in  a  state 
of  war.  In  1893  and  1894  Germany  was  at  war  with  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  under  Hendrik  Witboi.  In  1896  the  Khauas  Hottentots  and 
Hereros  revolted.  During  1897  and  1898  Germany  fought  the 
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Zwartbooi  Hottentots.  In  1903  the  Bondelzwarts  rose.  In  1904 
a  great  rising  of  the  Hereros  occurred.  It  took  the  German 
Government  three  years  to  subdue  them  by  a  military  force 
which  at  one  time  approximated  20,000,  and  the  campaign  cost 
about  ^620,000,000.  Before  this  terrible  campaign,  South-West 
Africa,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  whole 
German  Empire,  was,  according  to  official  estimates,  inhabited 
by  200,000  natives.  According  to  the  latest  official  figures  there 
are  at  present  in  South-West  Africa  only  82,000  natives.  During 
three  years  of  war  more  than  half  the  natives  were  exterminated. 
As  some  of  the  native  tribes  did  not  rise,  the  Hereros  were  the 
chief  sufferers.  They  almost  disappeared.  Men  of  all  ages,  women 
and  children  were  slaughtered  or  driven  into  the  waterless  desert, 
where  they  died  of  thirst.  The  character  of  Germany’s  campaign 
will  become  apparent  from  a  proclamation  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  von  Trotha,  issued  on  October  2nd,  1904,  which 
was  worded  as  follows  : — 

“I,  the  great  General  of  the  German  soldiers,  send  this  letter  to  the 
Herero  nation.  The  Hereros  are  no  longer  German  subjects.  They  have 
murdered  and  robbed,  they  have  out  off  the  ears  and  noses  and  other  members 
of  wounded  soldiers,  and  now  they  are  too  cowardly  to  fight.  Therefore,  I 
say  to  the  people  :  Whosoever  brings  one  of  the  chiefs  as  a  prisoner  to  one 
of  my  stations  shall  receive  1,000  marks,  and  for  Samuel  Maherero  I  will  pay 
5,000  marks.  The  Herero  nation  must  now  leave  the  country.  If  the 
people  do  it  not,  I  will  compel  them  with  the  big  gun.  Within  the  German 
frontier,  every  Herero  with  or  without  a  rifle,  with  or  without  cattle,  will 
be  shot.  I  will  not  take  over  any  more  women  and  children,  but  1  will 
either  drive  them  back  to  your  people  or  have  them  fired  on.  These  are  my 
words  to  the  nation  of  the  Hereros. 

“The  great  General  of  the  mighty  Emperor, 

“Von  Trotha.” 

Owing  to  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  the  German  Government  and 
its  colonial  representatives  innumerable  natives  have  been  killed, 
and  South-West  Africa  has  suffered  particularly  through  the 
reduction  of  native  workers.  After  the  war  the  Germans 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  population  from  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Many  Boers  were  attracted  to  South-West  Africa 
by  lavish  promises,  but  they  did  not  like  the  dictatorial  ways  of 
the  officials  and  the  bureaucratic  restrictions  which  circumscribed 
their  activities  in  every  direction,  and  they  left  very  soon.  The 
Germans  had  acquired  so  bad  a  reputation  through  their  ill-treat- 
mont  of  natives  that  many  natives  left  South-West  Africa,  and 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries  refused  to  work  in 
German  territory. 

South-West  Africa  is  an  ideal  country  for  raising  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Hahn, 
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of  Capetown  University,  before  the  German  Budget  Commission, 
South-West  Africa  had  2,000,000  cattle,  but  their  number  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  rinderpest.  According  to  him  the  south 
of  the  colony  is  as  favourable  for  raising  sheep  and  goats  as  is 
Cape  Colony.  The  animals  kept  in  Semth-West  Africa  have 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate. 
Between  1907  and  1912  cattle  have  increased  from  62,531  to 
171,784,  wool  sheep  from  3,526  to  46,901,  other  sheep  from 
98,069  to  440,000,  goats  from  99,663  to  448,279.  Lately  the 
raising  of  ostriches  has  been  begun.  However,  farming,  the 
raising  of  animals,  and  the  pursuit  of  mining  have  been  severely 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  native  workers.  The  fact  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  scarcity  of  native  labour,  numerous  devastating 
wars,  absence  of  railways,  and  innumerable  Governmental  restric¬ 
tions,  South-West  Africa  has  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done, 
that  taxation  and  exports  have  enormously  increased  in  a  short 
number  of  years,  proves  that  the  country  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
that  its  possibilities  are  very  great.  That  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  emigration  of  Germans  to  South-West  Africa.  South- 
West  Africa  contained  on  January  1st,  1912,  12,135  Germans,  of 
whom  2,533  were  military  and  police.  In  other  words,  it  had 
almost  10,000  hona  fide  German  inhabitants,  or  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  all  the  other  German  colonies  combined. 

The  absence  of  natives  has  great  disadvantages,  but  it  has 
also  great  compensating  advantages.  The  scarcity  of  natives 
compelled  the  Germans  to  treat  South-West  Africa  more  or  less 
as  a  white  man’s  land.  The  German  farmers  who  have  settled 
in  the  'Country  have  shown  that  white  men  can  work  there. 
Possibly  South-West  Africa  may  remain  a  white  man’s  land, 
containing  a  few  thousand  natives,  possibly  numerous  native 
labourers  will  be  introduced.  At  any  rate,  the  authorities  will 
have  the  great  advantage  of  an  almost  empty  country,  where  they 
can  do  more  or  less  what  they  like  without  fear  of  race  friction 
and  of  native  risings.  That  is  a  very  unusual  position  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  may  lead  to  some  exceedingly  valuable  experiments. 

The  present  value  of  the  German  colonies  may  be  small.  They 
have  caused  a  yearly  loss  to  Germany  because  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment  simultaneously  stifled  private  enterprise  and  spent  money 
lavishly  in  the  colonies  on  unnecessary  ofi&cials,  on  costly  build¬ 
ings,  and  on  railways  and  other  undertakings  which  private 
capital  might  have  provided.  As  soon  as  the  German  colonies 
are  freed  from  their  German  shackles  and  as  soon  as  peace  has 
returned,  they  will  be  self-supporting,  and  before  long  they  should 
be  exceedingly  flourishing.  After  all,  one  must  look  at  colonies 
and  possessions,  not  from  the  narrow  point  of  the  individual,  who 
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lives  only  for  a  short  number  of  years,  but  from  that  of  the 
nation  and  the  race  which  should  live  for  ever,  Canada,  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  which  were  almost  worthless  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  are  now  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  British  race.  It 
would  have  been  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  race  if  these  vast 
territories  had  fallen  into  other  hands.  The  German  colonies 
may  appear  to  be  of  little  value  at  the  moment,  and  their  present 
commercial  value  may  be  small,  but  a  century  and  a  half  hence 
they  also  may  become  priceless  assets  of  the  nation  and  the  race. 
Statesmen,  in  considering  values,  must  not  apply  to  them  the 
short-sighted  views  of  a  private  man,  who  desires  that  he  and  his 
children  should  financially  benefit  by  his  acquisitions.  They  must 
look  at  territories  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  and  race, 
which  should  be  immortal. 

The  German  colonies  possess,  not  only  a  substantial  imme¬ 
diate,  and  a  very  large  future  economic  value.  They  are  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  important  from  the  strategical  point  of 
view.  Modern  Germany  has  not  grown  naturally,  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  like  a  tree,  like  the  British  Empire.  It  has  been  made 
by  great  warrior-monarchs ;  it  has  grown  by  conquest.  Modern 
Germany  has  been  created,  not  by  statesmen,  but  by  soldiers. 
Bismarck  had  high  military  talents.  His  policy  was  a  military 
policy.  He  pursued  his  diplomatic  campaigns  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  and  military  considerations  largely  influenced  his 
colonial  policy  as  well.  He  was  a  conqueror.  His  aim  and  that 
of  his  successors  was  not  merely  to  create  and  maintain  struggling 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  but  to 
acquire  all  South  Africa  for  Germany.  From  Bismarck’s  con¬ 
versations  and  numerous  confidential  letters  we  know  that  he 
wished  Germany  to  stretch  out  a  hand  towards  the  Boers,  and  to 
expel  the  British  from  South  Africa  with  their  assistance.  His 
attempts  at  effecting  military  settlements  in  Africa  began  soon 
after  the  Franco-German  War  and  many  years  before  Germany 
acquired  her  first  colony.  It  was  Germany’s  plan  to  link  up  her 
colonies  in  West  Africa  and  in  East  Africa,  and  thus  to  isolate 
the  Cape  and  to  get  into  direct  contact  with  the  Transvaal.  That 
attempt  was  prevented  by  Cecil  Bhodes.  Rhodesia  was  made  to 
separate  German  South-West  Africa  from  German  East  Africa. 
The  development  of  Rhodesia  and  of  the  other  British  territories 
lying  east  of  German  South-West  Africa  was  greatly  hampered, 
because  no  direct  outlet  to  the  sea  could  be  secured  by  way  of 
the  German  territory.  The  expulsion  of  Germany  from  her 
African  colonies  will  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  development  cf 
the  neighbouring  English  and  other  colonies.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  acquisition  of  the  German  colonies  will  free  the  British 
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possessions  of  great  dangers.  From  South-West  Africa  the 
neighbouring  British  possessions  could  be  threatened.  For  many 
years  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  which  South-West  Africa  was 
to  serve  as  a  German  base  of  attack.  Strategical  railways  were 
built  suitable  for  an  attack  on  the  Cape;  troops  were  demon¬ 
stratively  collected ;  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  against  the 
Hereros  were  settled  in  the  country.  Germany’s  occupation  of 
South-West  Africa  was  no  doubt  in  part  responsible  for  the  Boer 
War.  If  South-West  Africa  had  remained  German,  a  prosperous 
and  populous  colony  would  have  arisen.  Another-  Germany, 
another  nation  fn  arms,  would  have  been  created  close  to  Cape 
Colony.  All  South  Africa  would  have  become  an  armed  camp. 
Germany  would  have  endeavoured  to  accumulate  in  South-West 
Africa  vast  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which,  in  case  of 
war,  might  have  been  handed  over  either  to  German  reservists 
from  South  America  and  elsewhere  who  might  have  been  sent  to 
that  colony  or  to  the  natives  for  use  against  the  British  settlers. 
That  danger  is  gone.  General  Botha’s  campaign  was  extremely 
difficult  and  very  glorious.  In  future  years  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  difficult,  and  it  would  have  cost  untold  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  successful  campaign  against  South- 
West  Africa  is  extremely  valuable,  because  General  Botha’s 
victory  has  destroyed  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  unrest  whence 
miscluef  might  have  been  done,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  and  of  the  French  colonial  empires.  Had 
South-West  Africa  not  been  taken  the  natives  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa  would  have  been  told  that  Germany  was  dominating 
Africa;  that  she  would  drive  the  English  and  French  out  of  the 
country;  that,  at  any  rate,  France  and  England  were  there  by 
Germany’s  permission.  The  conflagration  might  have  spread 
much  farther. 

Politicos. 
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HOLLAND’S  OPPOETUNITY. 


Sixty  years  ago  Leopold  I.  declared  that  “the  safety  of  Holland 
lies  in  Belgium,”  and  Dutch  opinion  seems  to  be  moving  towards 
the  same  conclusion,  for  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  Amster¬ 
dam  have  admitted  that  a  permanent  German  occupation  of 
Belgium  would  be  incompatible  with  the  continued  independence 
of  their  country.  As  the  Germans  are  showing  in  every  way  not 
merely  their  determination  to  retain  Belgium,  but  their  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  do  so  as  a  minimum  result  of  the  war,  the 
Dutch  nation  must  consider  the  contingency  they  so  rightly 
apprehend  not  as  a  remote  possibility,  but  as  a  visible  reality 
which  may  by  the  fortune  of  war  become  a  permanent  fact  of 
very  dread  significance.  Of  course  we  are  persuaded,  and  up  to 
a  certain  point  resolved,  that  such  a  terrible  wrong  shall  not  be 
perpetrated ;  but  the  question  the  Dutch  Government  and  people 
have  to  ask  themselves  is  how  far  are  they  justified  in  remaining 
spectators  of  a  process  of  conquest  and  absorption  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  and  a  kindred  State  when  they  know  and  have  admitted  that 
the  assured  triumph  of  the  aggressor  must  seal  their  own  fate? 
They  have  said,  they  are  still  saying  if  in  a  minor  key  of  con¬ 
fidence,  “  But  the  Allies  will  turn  out  the  Germans ;  they  wdll  do 
our  work  for  us  without  our  having  to  fire  a  shot ;  let  us  look  on.” 

The  present  war — a  terrible  attempt  by  well-armed,  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  force  to  crush  and  destroy  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  peace-loving  nations  more  or  less  un¬ 
prepared  for  war,  such  a  contest  as  has  not  been  waged  since 
the  hosts  of  Good  and  Evil  warred  in  Heaven — must  have 
removed  some  of  the  cobwebs  from  the  eyes  of  politicians.  One 
of  these  it  may  be  suggested  to  the  Dutch  people  is  the  old  belief 
that  a  direct  personal  duty  may  be  safely  left  for  performance  by 
a  third  party.  They  will  find  a  very  pregnant  object-lesson  on  the 
point  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbour.  Belgium  trusted  to 
“  the  scrap  of  paper  ”  called  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  instead 
of  utilising  all  her  own  resources  and  providing  herself  with  a 
million  soldiers.  Her  sacrifices  and  sufferings  are  due  to  her 
politicians,  who  were  never  tired  of  declaring  that  Belgium  was 
so  well  protected  by  others  that  she  need  do  nothing  to  protect  her¬ 
self.  It  must  be  hoped  that  Holland  will  apply  the  lesson  to 
her  own  position.  She  knows  that  if  the  Allies  fail  to  turn  the 
Germans  out  of  Belgium  she  will  have  no  chance  of  succeeding 
single-handed,  after  they  have  retired  exhausted  from  the  fray. 
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Her  own  fate  is  in  the  crucible,  in  the  agreeable  but  thoughtless 
rdle  of  a  spectator  her  prized  independence  may  pass  out  of  her 
hands  never  to  be  recovered,  and  her  spiritual  anguish  will  be 
intensified  by  the  reflection  that  her  intervention  at  the  right 
moment  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  war,  ensured  the  liberty 
of  her  neighbour,  and  preserved  her  own.  There  are  far-seeing 
men  in  Holland.  Let  them  now  look  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  strict  neutrality  and  face  the  broad  issues  of  the  time,  for 
events  are  happening  which  will  decide  the  future  of  Europe  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  For  the  safety  of  Holland  herself,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large,  the  occasion  calls  for 
a  William  the  Silent  or  a  William  of  Orange. 

Holland  is  not  powerless.  She  possesses  very  considerable 
military  power,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  out  of  all  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion  by  her  strategical  position.  She  is  hampered  by  none 
of  the  natural  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  qualify  the  value  of 
the  military  co-operation  of  Italy,  and  even  to  some  degree  of 
Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  make  this  point 
clear  among  others  bearing  upon  the  Dutch  position.  Where 
natural  obstacles  exist  they  count  in  her  favour  as  helping  her 
defence  without  hampering  her  opportunities  for  offence.  Her 
defensive  system  is  far  more  carefully  elaborated  than  was  that 
of  Belgium,  and  could  not  be  overthrown  or  swept  aside  with  the 
rapidity  that  attended  the  attacks  on  the  Meuse  forts.  At  the 
same  time  the  undefended  portion  of  the  country  in  the  southern 
region  offers  a  most  favourable  area  for  field  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
scale.  With  his  left  flank  secured  by  the  Water  Line  defences 
and  the  inundated  region,  a  commander  would  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  attention  on  the  points  of  crossing,  not  merely  of  the 
Meuse,  but  of  the  important  canals  lying  parallel  with  it,  which 
constitute  together  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated 
water  systems  in  Europe.  No  speedily  attained  or  easily  won 
triumph  awaits  an  invader  in  this  region.  The  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  progress  must  be  slow  west  of  the  Dutch  Meuse  was 
probably  the  reason  that  led  the  Germans  not  to  violate  Dutch 
territory  last  August,  when  most  military  authorities  expected 
them  to  do  so. 

Holland,  like  Belgium,  only  began  to  attend  to  her  military 
organisation  when  war  was  seen  to  be  approaching.  The  Agadir 
crisis  in  September,  1911,  had  proved  to  everyone  who  paid  the 
least  attention  to  facts  that  Germany’s  policy  was  aggressive, 
and  that  the  time  could  not  be  far  off  when  her  hosts  would 
invade  the  neighbouring  States.  To  some  small  extent  the  lesson 
was  taken  to  heart  in  Holland,  and  a  new  Army  Law  was  passed 
to  increase  the  annual  contingent,  and  to  establish  the  principle 
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that  all  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  subjects  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  forty  owed  military  service  equally  to  the  State.  At  the  same 
time  its  imposition  on  the  individual  was  made  as  light  as  possible 
by  the  retention  of  the  voluntary  system  and  by  fixing  the  con¬ 
tingent  at  a  total  representing  no  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
eligible  inhabitants. 

The  voluntary  system  is  an  old  favourite  in  Holland,  where 
there  used  to  be,  and  still  is,  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  military 
profession.  Formerly  the  voluntary  or  professional  soldier  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  army,  but  since  a  form  of  conscription  has 
been  adopted  this  class  has  become  limited,  and  is  composed  largely 
of  men  w'ho  have  the  intention  of  remaining  in  the  army  as  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  The  term  of  voluntary  engagement  is  one 
of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  volunteer  is  free  of  all 
military  liability  and  exempt  even  from  service  in  the  landweer. 
This  is  a  serious  defect,  as  Holland  thus  loses  the  services  of  some 
of  her  best  trained  men  when  they  are  still  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhood.  The  small  cavalry  force  is  largely  composed  of  volun¬ 
teers.  Indeed,  it  would  be  extremely  unpopular  to  draft  conscripts 
into  it  owing  to  the  long  period  of  training — two  years — during 
which  the  cavalry  man  has  to  serve  with  the  colours. 

With  this  exception  the  voluntary  system  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  its  day,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  army  is  now  raised  by 
conscription,  based  upon  a  compulsory  system  devolving  equally 
on  all  citizens.  The  contingent  of  23,000  (of  which  600  are 
assigned  to  the  Navy)  means  in  practice  that  20,000  men  are 
enrolled  out  of  a  total  50,000  approximately  who  attain  the 
age  of  nineteen  each  year.  In  other  w’ords,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
population  escape  military  service,  and  consequently  Holland  is 
defended  by  only  half  her  people.  The  increased  contingent, 
moreover,  had  only  been  in  force  for  eighteen  months  or  less 
when  war  broke  out.  The  training  for  infantry,  fortress  artillery, 
and  all  unmounted  troops  is  fixed  at  8^  months,  which  is  a  very 
short  term  of  instruction,  but  it  has  the  additional  disadvantage 
that  in  the  interval  of  3J  months  between  the  dismissal  of  the  old 
contingent  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  the  ranks  are  very  depleted. 
So  far  as  the  present  situation  is  involved  this  evil  has  been 
mitigated  by  keeping  the  army  mobilised  on  a  war  footing,  so  that 
the  three  classes  of  1913, 1914,  and  1915  are  with  the  colours.  By 
this  arrangement  the  active  or  field  army  is  at  full  war  strength, 
which  is,  however,  not  more  than  125,000  men  all  told. 

We  must  remember  that  this  total  does  not  represent  the 
whole  available  supply  of  trained  soldiers  who  could  be  recalled 
to  the  colours.  To  get  at  the  truth  we  have  first  to  note  that  the 
conscript’s  liability  to  serve  with  the  colours  covers  a  period  of 
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eight  years.  This  was  fixed  by  the  Defence  Act  of  1901.  While 
then  the  three  most  recent  classes  produce  60,000  men,  the  five 
preceding  classes  even  with  the  lower  annual  contingent  furnish 
another  80,000,  which  raises  the  total  to  140,000  regulars. 
Besides  these  home  troops  there  is  always  a  strong  reserve  for 
the  Indian  Army  in  training  prior  to  dispatch  to  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  if  the  considerable  surplus  of  ex- Volunteers, 
nominally  free  of  military  obligations,  be  added,  we  reach  a  total 
of  probably  not  much  under  150,000  men.  In  this  total  the 
fortress  artillery,  at  least  25,000  strong,  is  not  included. 

We  turn  now  to  the  landweer,  which  was  formed  by  the  Act 
of  1901.  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  daily  Press 
about  its  composition,  and  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  an  untrained 
or  civilian  force  like  the  Garde  Civique  of  Belgium.  The  Dutch 
landweer,  like  the  German  landwehr,  are  trained  soldiers  w'hose 
term  of  service  with  the  colours  has  ended,  but  whose  military 
obligation  to  the  State  endures.  The  Dutch  conscript  owes  the 
State  eight  years’  (nominally)  service  with  the  regulars,  and  after 
that  seven  years’  service  with  the  landweer.  In  1911  the  land¬ 
weer  provided  a  force  of  64,500  officers  and  men,  of  whom  6,300 
were  garrison  artillery  and  1,300  engineers.  The  new  law  of 
1913  will  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  landweer  before  1921, 
when  the  last  term  of  the  1913  levy  with  the  colours  will  have 
been  reached.  But  since  1911  the  landweer  organisation  has 
greatly  improved,  and  v,e  are  probably  understating  the  truth 
when  we  suggest  that  the  present  field  strength  of  the  force 
reaches  a  total  of  80,(X)0  men.  Taking  all  these  figures  together 
we  get  at  the  following  result  :  150,000  active  army,  25,000 
fortress  artillery,  and  80,000  landweer ;  and  to  these  figures  we 
must  still  add  5,000  military  engineers  specially  assigned  for 
fortress  work.  We  thus  get  at  a  real  total  of  260,000  men,  which 
is  not  a  bad  equivalent  for  the  popular  belief  in  Holland  that 
there  are  300,000  men  with  the  colours.  We  must  add  that  the 
Dutch  Government  has  recently  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
general  compulsory  service,  but  refrains  from  insisting  upon  it  at 
this  moment  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  organisation.  It  is  contenting  itself  with  a  law  enabling  it 
to  call  up  all  men  of  military  age  who  have  not  been  enrolled. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  lesson  taught  by  these  two  preliminary 
statements  of  fact.  In  the  first  place  Holland  enjoys  by  her  natural 
position,  largely  and  skilfully  supplemented  by  art,  immunity  from 
being  overrun  and  overwhelmed  in  a  way  similar  to  the  fate  of 
Belgium  in  August,  1914.  In  the  second  place  she  possesses  an 
efficient  military  force  of  at  least  260,000  men  ready  to  fire  on  the 
enemy.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  this  is  exactly  double 
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the  force  Belgium  had  ready  when  the  Germans  crossed  her  frontier 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  3rd,  1914.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  new  army  law  in  Belgium  of  1913  was  about  a 
year  later  than  the  Dutch  in  coming  into  operation.  Our  main 
object  is  to  show  that  Holland  runs  no  such  immediate  risk  as 
Belgium  did  in  upholding  her  fundamental  rights  as  a  nation. 

In  the  one  case  Belgium  had  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  defend 
her  neutrality  and  independence;  in  the  other  Holland,  after  ten 
months’  observation  of  German  proceedings,  has  to  decide  the 
course  dictated  to  her  by  her  own  interests  and  honour. 

War,  we  frankly  admit,  is  a  serious  alternative,  not  to  be 
resorted  to  in  a  light  spirit  even  when  it  seems  to  provide  the 
only  means  of  solving  a  vital  national  problem ;  but  no  stronger 
justification  can  be  found  for  it  than  the  perception  that  a  rival 
Power  is  resolved  to  impose  its  yoke  as  soon  as  it  has  removed 
the  only  opponents  it  has  reason  to  fear  from  its  path.  In  plainer 
words,  Germany’s  triumph  would  seal  Holland’s  fate.  She  would 
be  bound  to  take  her  law  from  Berlin ;  no  Dutchman  would  be 
so  mad,  if  England  and  France  were  laid  low,  as  to  say  “We 
must  die  in  the  last  dyke  in  the  defence  of  an  independence  that 
we  have  allowed  to  slip  out  of  our  hands.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  by  implication  it  is  assumed  as  con¬ 
ceivable  that  France  and  England  may  be  yet  brought  low  by 
Germany.  That  is  not  our  conviction,  although  it  has  always 
been  deemed  presumptuous  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  God 
of  Battles;  but  we  know  enough  to  declare  that  in  effectually 
overthrowing  Germany  and  realising  our  declared  purpose  of 
smashing  the  Prussian  system,  we  shall  require  all  the  assistance 
possible,  and  that  no  aid,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may, 
can  be  prudently  rejected.  The  counterpart  of  this  truth  con¬ 
fronts  the  Dutch  nation.  How  can  they  hold  back  and  stand 
aside  when  they  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  Allies  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  their  independence ;  and  the  narrower  the 
balance  of  their  chances  of  success,  the  greater  must  be  the  call 
on  them  to  strike  in  promptly  and  make  that  balance  more  posi¬ 
tive  and  pronounced?  We  have  all  to  think  not  merely  of  the 
war,  but  of  what  is  to  follow  the  war.  It  is  not  for  a  military 
triumph  in  the  old  sense  that  the  free  nations  of  Europe  are 
shedding  their  blood  so  freely.  They  are  fighting  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  being  enslaved  by  Germany,  and  neutral  Holland 
is  threatened  just  as  much  as  warring  France  and  England. 
Her  obvious  interest  is  to  strike  in  at  the  right  moment  when 
her  intervention  may  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  situation. 

There  are  indications  that  Dutch  opinion  is  moving  in  this 
direction.  There  are  suborned  papers  in  Holland,  but  everyone 
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knows  which  of  them  is  in  German  pay,  and  their  opinions  are 
treated  with  indifference  and  scorn.  But  for  a  long  time  they 
were  left  without  answer,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Dutch  public 
had  no  definite  policy  before  them.  Within  the  last  two  months 
a  marked  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  Liberal  papers  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  the  soul  of  Holland,  have  declared  re¬ 
peatedly  that  “they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,”  and  that 
“Holland  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies, 
which  will  make  an  end  of  the  semi-despotic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Prussia.”  This  is  unusually  strong  language  on  the 
part  of  a  neutral,  and  denotes  not  merely  an  important  change 
of  view,  but  a  great  increase  of  confidence  among  the  leaders  of 
Dutch  opinion.  No  such  views  ever  found  expression  even  at 
Amsterdam  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  although  the 
worst  German  excesses  in  Belgium  had  then  been  perpetrated. 
Dutch  opinion  had  in  the  interval  arrived  at  certain  definite  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  independence  of  Holland 
was  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  war,  and,  with  the  confidence 
derived  from  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to  reach  either  Paris  or 
Calais,  formulated  them  in  open  defiance  of  what  the  Berlin 
authorities  might  say  or  do. 

Things  have,  therefore,  reached  this  point  in  Holland.  The 
Liberal,  which  is  the  true  national.  Party,  and,  moreover,  the  one 
in  office,  does  not  conceal  its  sympathies  with  the  Allies,  and  its 
view  that  their  victory  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  Prussian 
despotic  system.  An  identity  of  interest  and  view  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  this  stage  must  lead  to  one  of 
active  co-operation?  Even  if  all  goes  marvellously  well,  the 
Dutch  will  like  to  have  their  finger  in  the  pie ;  but  still  more 
imperatively  will  they  feel  called  upon  to  act  if  the  progress  of 
the  Allies  proves  slower  than  our  hopes.  The  same  consideration 
i^  pressing  itself  on  the  attention  not  only  of  Holland,  but 
of  all  neutrals.  In  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large  the  return 
of  world-peace  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  a  real  and  not  an 
illu^ry  peace.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  the  complete  shatter¬ 
ing  of  German  designs  to  establish  her  hegemony  over  Europe. 
But  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  term,  is 
solid,  and  has  placed,  practically  speaking,  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  field.  The  rest  of  Europe  is  anything  but  solid.  There 
are  still  nine  neutral  States  in  this  continent,  and  of  every  one 
of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Spain,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  present  war  in  which  they  are  taking  no  part  must 
react  upon  their  own  position  and  decide  their  future  history. 
Take  Switzerland  as  an  example ;  if  Germany  prove  the  victor, 
what  will  be  the  value  of  her  vaunted  independence  and 
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neutrality?  They  will  exist  only  so  long  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  seems  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Berlin  taskmaster. 

But  of  all  the  neutral  States  there  is  none  more  deeply 
interested  or  more  nearly  menaced  than  Holland.  Her  object- 
lesson  lies  at  her  door ;  she  can  see  in  the  mangled  corpse  of 
what  was  the  freest  and  happiest  land  in  Europe — poor  Belgium— 
her  own  fate  if  the  Germans  prevail.  Do  the  Dutch  cherish  the 
hope  that  if  they  have  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable  and  accept 
the  German  yoke,  it  will  be  applied  more  mercifully  in  their 
case  than  it  was  in  that  of  their  southern  brethren?  Such  a 
hope  is  delusive,  for  if  the  Germans  prevail  it  will  convince  them 
more  than  ever  that  the  Hun  practice  of  “frightfulness”  is 
perfect  as  the  engine  of  conquest  and  for  stamping  out  all  ideas 
of  resistance  in  the  nation  that  ha«  been  conquered.  Neither 
the  Dutch  nor  any  other  prospective  victim  can  hope  to  escape 
the  rigorous  application  of  what  promises  to  live  in  history  as  the 
ideal  German  recipe  for  making  their  neighbours  love  them. 
Dutch  opinion  has  been,  in  a  sense,  roused  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation;  the  more  carefully  they  are  considered,  the  more 
thoroughly,  let  us  hope,  will  they  be  taken  to  heart ;  but 
nothing  but  action  will  save  Holland  either  from  the  fate  that 
has  befallen  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  German  triumph,  or  from 
loss  of  dignity  and  international  esteem  if  she  refrains  from  taking 
her  share  in  a  task  that  German  arrogance  and  aggression  has 
equally  imposed  on  all  free  peoples  if  they  really  love  Freedom 
in  the  alternative  event  of  a  German  overthrow.  Neutrality  is  a 
most  honourable  position  when  the  belligerent  States  are  fighting 
for  military  glory  or  through  old  national  antipathies,  but  it 
becomes  a  craven  abdication  of  the  duties  of  a  community  when 
tolerance  is  shown  of  a  great  crime  annulling  in  a  few  months 
all  the  gains  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  as  many  centuries. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  place  that  Holland  is  not  power¬ 
less.  She  has  ready  for  action  an  army  twice  as  numerous  as  that 
possessed  by  Belgium  when  hostilities  began.  Her  defensive 
position  is  such  that  the  vital  part  of  her  territory  cannot  be 
overrun  in  the  same  way  as  Belgium  was.  Even  if  she  stood  alone 
and  had  to  resist  an  invader,  her  defence  might  reasonably  be 
counted  upon  as  likely  to  prove  somewhat  protracted.  But  there 
is  another  reason  for  Holland  to  display  confidence  in  herself. 
It  is  that  a  German  invasion  now  would  be  a  very  different  affair 
from  that  which  flooded  Belgium  with  700,000  soldiers  by  August 
20th,  1914,  or  from  that  which  would  come  when  Germany, 
having  compelled  the  Great  Powers  to  sue  for  peace,  turned 
round  to  take  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  war  at  the  expense  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  present  is  the  auspicious  moment  when  Holland  may 
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regard  German  threats  as  possessing  least  force,  and  a  German 
invasion  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  ability  to  repel  it. 

That  would  be  the  case  now  even  if  the  Dutch  were  to  stand 
alone,  but  at  the  present  juncture  she  would  not  stand  alone.  She 
would  enter  the  Grand  Alliance  of  freedom-loving  nations  who 
have  been  driven  into  combination  by  the  lawless  and  insatiable 
proceedings  of  the  two  German  Powers — an  alliance  which, 
whether  Holland  comes  in  or  stands  outside,  must  continue  to 
grow  until  they  are  left  practically  isolated  and  alone  in  the  midst 
of  an  outraged  and  reproving  world.  A  place  in  the  van  of  those 
nations  is  open  to  Holland.  She  is  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  her 
past  services  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  also  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  interests  she  has  at  stake.  Other  countries  would  be 
humiliated  and  crippled  by  a  German  triumph ;  Holland,  like 
Belgium,  would  be  wiped  out.  But  there  is  another  reason  why 
Holland’s  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  would  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Her  strategical  position  is  the  most  important  in  Western 
Europe,  and  for  a  dramatic  turn  in  the  long  dubious  fortunes  of 
the  defensive  war  still  sustained  in  opposing  trench  lines  from 
Nieuport  to  the  Vosges,  almost  precisely  on  the  same  spots  as 
last  November,  the  active  co-operation  of  Holland  is  essential. 

The  Germans  in  ten  months  of  occupation  have  turned  Belgium 
into  a  fortress.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  fortress  here  and  there, 
but  of  a  succession  of  continuous  lines  of  fortifications  across 
Belgium  from  the  sea  in  the  first  place,  from  the  approaches  to 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  in  the  second,  to  the  eastern  frontier  at 
Liege.  The  admirable  system  of  Belgian  railways,  supplemented 
by  several  new  lines  constructed  by  the  Germans  during  their 
occupation,  supplies  the  means  of  sending  forward  reinforcements 
and  of  manoeuvring  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  piercing  the  first  line  in  Flanders  affords  evidence  of  how 
long  it  must  take  to  break  through  the  inner  lines  in  Belgium. 
Holland  alone  can  provide  the  means  of  turning  this  formidable 
position  and  of  opening  the  door  to  a  new  theatre  of  war  which 
would  deprive  the  elaborately  created  German  fortress  of  Belgium 
of  any  value.  That  is  the  real  secret  why  Dutch  co-operation 
would  be  most  welcome  and  most  valuable.  Will  Holland  take 
the  opportunity  open  to  her  to  safeguard  her  own  interests  and 
to  confer  on  the  Allies  the  greatest  service  of  which  they  have 
need?  Perhaps  if  the  Dutch  people  remember  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  save  Belgium  from  a  fresh  martyrdom  they  may  adopt 
the  resolute  policy  which  their  own  permanent  security  demands, 
and  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  great  part  they  Rave  played 
in  the  history  of  Europe. 


En  Vedette. 
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The  disastrous  war  in  which  we  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
are  now  engaged  will  have  many  and  far-reaching  consequences, 
some  temporary  in  character,  but  others  permanent  and  of  vast 
importance  to  the  nations  that  have  become  involved  in  the  great 
struggle.  Not  the  least  of  these  permanent  results  will  be  the 
effects  upon  the  economic  and  industrial  relations  of  the  European 
countries.  Many  of  the  channels  that  have  been  formed  and 
deepened  during  the  long  years  of  peaceful  trade  intercourse  are 
now  closed ;  and  the  commercial  geography  of  Europe  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change,  which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  brought 
about  in  the  physical  world  by  an  earthquake.  The  complete  or 
partial  suspension  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  commerce  that  has 
resulted  from  the  war,  has  revealed  to  our  own  and  other  nations, 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  their  dependence  upon  Germany 
for  certain  groups  of  commodities  and  manufactures,  in  which 
she  has  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  world’s  trade.  The 
knowledge  of  this  dependence  was  no  doubt  known  beforehand 
to  a  few — the  war  has  made  it  known  to  all.  Much  atten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  now  directed  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
stoppage  of  all  supplies  from  Germany — and  the  best  methods 
of  profiting  by  Germany’s  withdrawal  from  active  competition  in 
certain  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  being  widely 
discussed.  From  the  consumers’  point  of  view  the  difficulty  is 
most  acute  in  the  aniline  dye  industry ;  since  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  dyes,  Germany  had  built  up,  by  long  years  of  per¬ 
severing  effort,  an  enormous  export  trade,  and  when  the  war 
commenced  was  practically  supplying  the  world  with  coal-tar 
dyes. 

The  leading  position  secured  by  Germany,  however,  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture — notably  in  the  fine  chemical,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparation,  painters’  colours,  and  scientific  glass  indus¬ 
tries — has  also  created  difficulties  as  regards  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  supplies  for  consumers  and  users  of  these  manufactures. 

In  1912,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  Germany’s  exports  of  domestic  produce  amounted  in  value 
to  dG440, 400,000.  Expressed  in  percentages,  this  large  total  was 
made  up  as  follows  : — Live  animals,  OTO  per  cent. ;  articles  of 
food,  8’8  per  cent. ;  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods. 
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26’6  per  cent ;  manufactured  articles,  64’6  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  classes  (3)  and  (4),  in  1912,  was  ^6401,200,000. 

The  exports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  painters’  colours,  and 
glass  amounted  in  value  to  ^648,499,200,  or  to  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  of  fully  and  partly  manufactured  goods.  These 
figures  show  the  importance  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  trade  that  is  now  open  to  British  manu¬ 
facturers.  Examining  the  character  of  these  exports  in  detail, 
we  find  the  following  are  the  leading  groups  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Statistical  Abstract  named  below  ^ :  bases,  acids,  and  salts, 
£11,671,000;  pharmaceutical  products,  £9,915,000;  dyes, 
£6,688,200;  ethers,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  £6,632,150;  glass  and 
glassware,  £5,975,750. 

Comparing  now,  with  the  figures  given  above,  the  values  of  the 
British  export  trade  in  1912,  we  find  that  the  total  trade  amounted 
to  £487,223,000,  as  against  Germany’s  £440,400,000,  and  that 
this  export  trade,  expressed  in  percentages,  was  made  up  of  : 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  6‘7  per  cent. ;  raw  materials  and  partly 
manufactured  goods,  12*2  per  cent. ;  manufactured  articles,  79‘0 
per  cent. ;  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  goods,  2T  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  whole  export  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  therefore  higher  than  in  Germany, 
namely,  79  per  cent,  as  against  64 J  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  British  exports,  in  1912,  of  the  five  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  with  which  we  are  specially  concerned 
in  this  article,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £22,963,610,  or  to 
slightly  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  of  fully-  and 
partly-manufactured  goods.  As  regards  the  details  of  this  trade, 
we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  leading  groups  of  exports  : 
artificial  manures,  £5,289,127;  painters’  colours,  £3,264,501; 
coal  products  (not  dyes),  £2,249,892;  medicines,  £2,236,390; 
potash  and  soda  salts,  £2,033,069 ;  glass  and  glassware, 
£1,820,993;  copper  sulphate,  £1,719,504. 

Tliis  total  is  far  below  Germany’s  £48,499,200,  and  when  we 
compare  the  character  of  the  trade  in  each  case,  we  find  that 
the  British  exports  are  chiefly  of  what  are  known  as  **  Heavy 
chemicals"  and  "Crude  products."  These  are  manufactured  in 
bulk,  and  require  a  minimum  of  skilled  labour  and  supervision, 
while  the  German  export  trade  is  chiefly  in  fine  chemicals,  dyes, 
and  pharmaceutical  and  synthetic  products,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  opposite  conditions  prevail. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  is 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  supplies  of  fine  chemicals, 

(1)  See  British  Board  of  Trade  Statistical  Abstract  for  Principal  Foreign 
Countries,  1901-1912.  Cd.  7525. 
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dyes,  painters’  colours,  fine  glassware,  and  pharmaceutical  pre¬ 
parations,  the  following  figures,  representing  the  value  of  the 
total  imports  of  these  commodities  in  1912,  are  instructive  : — 


Fine  chemicals  ...  ...  ...  . 

Drugs  ...  .  . 

Dyes  . 

Painters’  colours  and  pigments  . 

Fine-glass  and  glassware  (excluding  window,  plate, 
and  bottle  glass)  . 


£3,417,520 

1,501,454 

3,204,159 

1,933,602 

1,326,366 


£11,883,101 


As  regards  the  share  of  this  trade  taken  by  Germany,  the 
detailed  statement,^  for  the  year  1913,  of  the  trade  in  chemicals 
between  the  two  countries  gives  the  following  figures,  but  as  they 
are  expressed  in  quantities  and  not  values,  the  totals  are  not 
comparable  with  those  given  above,  and  they  are  only  useful  for 
emphasising  the  magnitude  of  the  German  exports  to  this  country 
of  the  commodities  named  :  — 


German  Chemical  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913. 


Tons. 


Aniline  and  other  coal-tar  dyes 

.  11,015 

White  lead 

.  6,324 

Lithopone 

.  5,373 

Zinc  oxide  . 

.  4,796 

Red  lead  ... 

.  2,942 

Indigo 

.  1,179 

Alizarine  ... 

.  1,164 

Pharmaceutical  products 

.  270 

Total  .  33,063 


Comparing  with  the  above  figures  the  imports  into  Germany 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  the  following  :  — 

British  Chemical  Exports  to  Germany  in  1913. 


Tons. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  8,884 

Borax  .  3,480 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,442 

Lac  varnishes  .  500 

Litharge  (containing  silver  or  gold)  ...  ...  ...  209 

Incandescent  gas  mantles  ...  ...  ...  ...  173 


Total  .  15,688 


The  larger  portion  of  our  export  trade  with  Germany  in 
chemicals  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  borax  and  sulphates  of  copper 


(1)  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  No.  5404.  (Annual  series.) 
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and  ammonia,  and  if  these  are  deducted  from  the  above  total  of 
15,689  tons,  but  little  remains.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
chemicals,  both  in  weight  and  value,  is  therefore  largely  in  favour 
of  Germany.  The  figures  for  the  fine  glass  trade  are  still  more 
disconcerting,  for  they  show,  in  1913,  exports  from  Germany  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  8,906  tons,  while  the  imports  of  fine  glass 
into  Germany,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  only  totalled  780 
tons. 

Germany’s  leading  position  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
chemicals,  coal-tar  dyes,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  optical 
and  scientific  glass  has  been  won  and  maintained  as  the  result 
of  many  and  various  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exceptionally  good  education  and 
scientific  training  of  those  in  positions  of  authority  in  German 
works  and  factories  has  promoted  efficiency,  and  has  produced 
great  alertness  in  taking  up  new  branches  of  manufacture  and 
industry.  The  boards  of  directors  and  managers  of  chemical 
and  glass  works  in  Germany  are  usually  men  whose  business 
training  has  been  superimposed  upon  that  obtained  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  polytechnic.  The  result  is  that  these  men  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of  the  business,  and 
they  recognise  fully  the  value  of  calling  to  their  aid,  in  the 
management,  the  best  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  larger  works,  experimental  and  research  investiga¬ 
tions  are  continually  being  carried  on,  and  new  developments 
and  extensions  of  the  manufacture  are  the  natural  result  of  this 
policy  and  expenditure.  Owing  to  their  sound  and  thorough 
education,  the  boards  of  directors  of  German  industries  can  gauge 
very  clearly  the  possibilities,  both  scientific  and  financial,  of  new 
processes  or  discoveries,  and  there  is  less  delay  than  in  this 
country  in  adopting  these  and  in  putting  them  to  the  test  of 
actual  trial.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  technical  advances 
in  chemical  manufacture,  in  recent  years,  have  been  due  to  this 
readiness  of  the  German  manufacturers  to  sink  money  and  effort 
in  the  development  of  new  processes.  The  manufacture  of 
artificial  indigo;  the  “contact”  method  of  sulphuric  acid  manu¬ 
facture  ;  the  production  of  nitric  acid  and  of  ammonia  from  the  vast 
reserves  of  nitrogen  in  the  air ;  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
kinds  of  glass  for  optical  and  chemical  purposes  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  successful  results  achieved. 

A  further  important  result  of  this  thorough  training  of  the 
heads  of  the  business  is,  that  they  are  not  impatient  as  regards 
the  time  taken,  or  success  achieved,  by  research  work,  and  their 
knowledge  of  chemistry  renders  them  less  liable  than  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  to  expect  impossible  results.  Many  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  pounds  and  years  of  work  have  been  expended  in 
Germany  in  the  past  in  bringing  to  the  point  of  successful  indus¬ 
trial  operation  the  processes  named  above.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  looked  upon,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  manufacture,  and  some  pride  is  shown  in 
keeping  it  well-equipped  and  well-staffed  for  the  important  work  it 
has  to  carry  out.  The  managers  and  sub-managers  of  the  works 
are  usually  men  who  have  passed  through  the  laboratory,  and 
are  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  chemical  tests.  This  fact,  again,  makes  for  efficiency  in  the 
works  control. 

A  second  factor  of  importance  in  the  success  of  the  Germans 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  chemicals  and  synthetic  products  is 
that  resulting  from  the  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  discipline  of 
the  German  chemical  worker  and  labourer.  The  military  training 
which  practically  all  have  received  has  most  certainly  been  of 
advantage ;  and  the  German  worker,  in  all  branches  of  industry, 
owes  much  to  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  discipline  gained 
during  his  one  or  two  years  in  the  army.  The  low  rates  of  pay 
and  long  hours  of  work  which  are  customary  in  these  works 
(there  is  no  Saturday  half-holiday  in  Germany)  are  also  other 
factors  which  tend  to  cheapen  production,  and  give  an  important 
advantage  to  the  German  chemical  manufacturers  when  com¬ 
peting  with  countries  like  England  and  America,  where  the 
standards  of  pay  and  comfort  in  the  middle-  and  working-class 
population  are  much  higher  than  in  the  Fatherland. 

The  help  given  by  the  State  to  the  German  chemical  industries 
by  means  of  protective  tariffs,  duty-free  alcohol,  and  low  freight 
charges,  has  been  another  contributory  cause  that  has  assisted 
materially  in  their  development,  and  in  the  attainment  of  their 
present  position  of  strength  and  importance.  The  industrial  banks, 
also,  have  financed  new  chemical  schemes  and  manufactures  with 
a  freedom  and  liberality  that  would  be  considered  rash  and  unwise 
by  bankers  in  our  own  country.  Although  this  readiness  of  the 
German  banks  to  advance  capital  for  new  extensions  and  develop¬ 
ments  may  be  criticised  from  the  view  of  financial  stability,  it 
undoubtedly  stimulates  progress  in  the  industries  that  are  favoured 
by  the  banker’s  confidence.  It  is  the  public  who  gain  or  lose 
in  the  long  run  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  particular  schemes 
financed  in  this  way;  and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  banks, 
through  their  boards  of  directors,  are  better  able  than  the  general 
public  to  gauge  the  probable  success  and  estimate  the  profits  of 
a  new  industrial  development.  In  Germany  the  individual 
places  his  money  in  a  bank,  and  the  bank  speculates  with  his 
funds.  In  this  country  the  individual  speculates,  and  the  banks 
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finance  him.  The  German  system  favours  industrial  progress, 
at  the  risk  of  grave  trouble  in  times  of  financial  strain,  when  their 
clients  demand  payments  in  cash.  The  English  system,  whilst 
the  more  sound  financially,  hampers  the  progress  of  industry — 
since  it  is  often  difficult  to  raise  money,  by  appeals  to  the  general 
public,  for  the  development  of  new  processes  and  discoveries. 

Finally,  there  are  the  very  important  advantages  conferred  by 
the  adequate  supplies  of  cheap  skilled  labour  which  the  German 
chemical  and  glass  manufacturers  have  at  their  command.  This 
is  due,  partly  to  the  fact  that  higher  education  is  inexpensive  in 
Germany — since  all  universities  and  polytechnics  receive  large 
State  grants — and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  man  with  a  good 
scientific  training  in  Germany  is  a  possible  candidate  for  even 
the  very  highest  posts  in  the  industrial  world.  He  has  no  objec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  accept  a  small  salary  during  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  obtaining  that  practical  experience  in  the 
works  or  factory  which  he  will  turn  to  good  account  later  on. 

The  position,  in  fact,  is  quite  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
exists  in  our  own  universities,  where  we  find  highly  educated 
chemists  holding  posts  as  lecturers  and  demonstrators  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  salaries,  on  account  of  the  opportunities  which 
arise,  sooner  or  later,  for  obtaining  professorships  and  other 
appointments  carrying  great  rewards,  both  pecuniary  and  social. 

This,  then,  is  the  chief  reason  why  German  university  chemists 
are  ready  to  work  for  such  low  commencing  salaries  in  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  product  and  dye  works,  and  it  is  also  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  chemical  industry  in  Germany  is  always 
adequately  supplied  with  highly-trained  engineers  and  chemists, 
eager  to  enter  the  works  for  miserably  inadequate  pay.  Its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  enabling  the  German  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers  to  establish  and  develop  their  business  on  sound 
financial  lines,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  accounts  for  the 
large  numbers  of  chemists,  running  into  hundreds,  employed  by 
the  principal  firms  in  the  industry,  since  the  majority  of  these 
chemists  are  only  receiving  what  we  in  this  country  should 
consider  the  wages  of  skilled  artisans. 

Considering  now  the  main  outlines  of  the  modified  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  for  establishing  the  aniline  dye  industry  upon  a 
firmer  financial  basis  in  this  country,  as  given  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  February  22nd,  we 
find  that  the  scheme  covers  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of 
£2,000,000,  towards  which  the  Treasury  will  subscribe 
£1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
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2.  The  inauguration  of  a  dye  research  laboratory,  with  a 
special  fund  of  £100,000. 

The  signing  of  an  agreement  by  some  of  the  chief  users  of 
aniline  dyes  in  this  country  to  purchase  their  requirements  from 
or  through  the  new  company  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years,  at 
prices  which  in  case  of  dispute  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
has  been  dropped,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  those  users  who 
objected  to  bind  themselves  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  intended  to  build  at  present  any  new  works,  but  options 
have  been  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  old-established 
firms,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  plant  and  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  the  “intermediate  products,”  and  finished  dyes, 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  these  works.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  to  supply  some  of  the  Swiss  dye  works  with  the 
“intermediate  products”  of  the  manufacture,  in  order  that  they 
may  complete  the  processes  and  return  here  the  final  products. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  bridge  over  the  period  during  which 
the  more  difficult  manufacture  of  the  finished  dyes  is  being 
developed  in  our  own  country. 

The  Government  plan,  although  it  has  met  with  criticism  from 
all  quarters,  has  received  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  also  been  accepted  by  the  consumers  of  dyes,  as  the  best 
possible  one  at  the  moment.  The  scheme,  no  doubt,  surmounts 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  have  hindered  hitherto  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  aniline  dye  industry  in  this  country.  It  will  provide 
for  the  control  of  the  undertaking  by  scientific  men  and  by 
experts  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  organic  products.  The 
arrangement  to  develop  first  in  this  country  the  manufacture  of 
the  “intermediate  products,”  and  to  allow  the  Swiss  dye. manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  work,  to  finish 
the  process,  by  converting  these  intermediate  products  into  the 
finished  dyes,  is  probably  wise,  under  the  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  its  lack  of 
strength  to  cope  with  the  situation  that  will  arise  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  the  German  colour  manufacturers  have  once  again 
entered  the  field  as  competitors  for  the  trade.  As  shown 
earlier  in  this  article,  Germany  owes  her  predominant  position 
in  this  and  other  branches  of  the  fine  chemical  and  fine  glass 
trade  largely  to  the  fact  that  she  has  at  her  command  ample 
supplies  of  cheap  skilled  labour.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  equally  cheap  and  skilled  labour  for  the  new  industry,  we 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  her  (when  the  war  is  over)  in  these 
special  industries  in  which  labour  is  the  main  item  of  expense. 
The  whole  trend  of  recent  legislation  in  this  country,  however. 
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has  been  in  the  direction  of  higher  wages  and  increased  labour 
costs  in  all  industries,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  fully -trained 
chemists  and  chemical-engineers  to  work  for  wages  that  a  coal¬ 
miner  or  dock-labourer  would  reject  with  scorn. 

The  only  solution  for  the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  offered 
by  the  Tariff  Reformers,  who  recognise  that  you  cannot  possibly 
compete  with  Germany  in  manufactures  of  this  kind  unless  you 
have  a  protective  duty  for  the  home  manufacture  sufficiently 
high  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  lower  wages  and  salaries  paid 
in  Germany.  This  view  found  expression  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  debate  on  Monday,  February  22nd,  but  was 
not  pressed  ow’ing  to  the  truce  that  now  reigns  in  the  political 
world.  The  logic  is,  how'ever,  on  the  side  of  the  Unionists  in 
this  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  be  able 
to  put  their  views  and  principles  into  practice  before  the  end  of 
the  three  or  five  years’  period  which  the  Government’s  plan  is 
intended  to  cover.  It  will,  of  course,  be  urged  by  Free  Traders 
that  if  a  tariff  were  necessary  to  protect  the  aniline  dye  industry 
in  this  country  we  should  not  have  any  works  now  turning  out 
the  intermediate  products  and  finished  dyes.  The  reply  to  this  is, 
that  these  works  are  only  producing  the  simpler  and  least  com¬ 
plicated  products,  in  which  labour  is  not  the  chief  item  of  cost, 
and  the  very  fact  that  Government  assistance  has  been  necessary 
to  induce  the  owners  of  these  works  to  take  steps  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  other  dyes,  proves  that  under  the  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  war,  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
German  dye  w’orks  was  impossible. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  other  branches  of  the 
chemical  industry,  although  the  manufacture  of  pure  chemicals 
and  of  fine  glass  for  laboratory  and  other  purposes  are  not  such 
specialised  industries  as  that  of  aniline  dyes,  this  country  imports 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  requirements,  and  the  value  of  these 
imports  in  1912  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  T3J  millions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  cessation  of 
imports  of  laboratory  supplies  from  Germany  and  Austria,  an 
Association  of  Dealers  in  Chemical  Apparatus  w’as  formed  last 
August,  under  the  title  of  the  “British  Laboratory-ware  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  objects  of  this  Association  w’ere  to  arrange  for, 
and  promote,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  glass  and  porcelain- 
ware  in  this  country.  The  efforts  of  this  Association  have  so  far 
been  crowmed  with  success,  and  laboratory  glass-ware,  very 
similar  to  the  noted  “Jena”  glass-ware,  is  now  being  placed  on 
the  market,  at  prices  only  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  above  the 
usual  price.  Porcelain  crucibles  and  filter-paper,  equal  to  the 
German  make  in  quality,  are  also  being  manufactured  and  sold, 
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at  prices  that  compare  favourably  with  those  current  before  the 
war.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  received  from  one  of 
the  firms  that  have  promoted  the  Association,  shows,  however 
that  here  again  the  special  difficulty  that  will  confront  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  fine  glass  after  the  war  will  be  that  relating  to 
labour  costs  : — 

“The  British  laboratory  glass  will  only  be  slightly  advanced  on  the  well- 
known  ‘  Jena  ’  glass  prices.  This,  as  you  will  understand,  is  owing  first  of 
all  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  extra  cost  of  skilled  labour 
which  has  to  be  paid  in  this  country.” 

If  further  proof  be  required  that  this  difiiculty  with  regard  to 
labour  costs  is  certain  to  arise,  as  soon  as  Germany  is  ready  to 
compete  again  with  the  English  manufacturers  for  this  trade, 
it  will  be  found  in  two  resolutions  passed  on  September  22nd 
by  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry  and  Society  of  Public  Analysts  to  consider  this 
question  of  laboratory  supplies  ; — 


“That  this  Committee,  having  taken  evidence  from  various  glass  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  industry  being 
taken  up  and  worked  successfully  in  this  country,  provided  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  can  be  afforded  some  guarantee  of  permanency  for  their  enterprise, 
and  that  they  may  have  some  reasonable  assurance  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  the  newly-developed  industry  will  not  suffer  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  hitherto  made  possible  by  economic  conditions  which  do  not  prevail 
in  this  country.” 

“That  publicity  be  given  to  the  hope  of  the  Councils  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  and  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  that  all  users  of  chemical 
laboratory  apparatus  will  give  their  utmost  support  to  the  development  of 
new  industries  in  this  country,  particularly  in  connection  with  chemical 
porcelain  and  glass  apparatus  and  filter-paper." 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  however,  have  not 
been  content  with  the  mere  passing  of  resolutions,  for  they  have 
apix)inted  an  advisory  committee  to  conduct  research  work  on 
glass,  to  be  carried  out  in  laboratories  attached  to  the  Institute, 
and  have  placed  £200  at  the  call  of  this  committee  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation.  The  object  of  the  research  is  to 
arrive  at  the  composition  of  suitable  mixtures,  or  “melts,”  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  laboratory  glass  ware.  These  formulas 
will  be  supplied  free  to  manufacturers  willing  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  new  branch  (so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned)  of  the 
glass  industry.  Formulas  of  an  alumina-soda  glass,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  laboratory  glass  ware,  and  a  glass  similar  in 
properties  and  resistance  to  the  well-known  “Jena”  glass,  have 
already  been  worked  out,  and  sent  to  manufacturers.  A  formula 
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of  a  glass  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  miners’-lamp  glasses 
has  also  been  published.  The  special  ‘‘barium  crown-glass,”  for 
optical  purposes,  resulting  from  the  researches  of  Abb4,  and 
manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Abb6  and  Schott,  and  by  Zeiss  of 
Jena,  has  only  been  made  experimentally  in  this  country,  but 
doubtless  the  leading  firm  of  optical  glass  manufacturers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  develop  this  branch  of  the  industry  if 
sufficient  inducement  were  held  out  to  them  to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  pure  chemicals,  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
and  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  the 
chemicals  required  for  analytical  purposes,  with  notes  indicating 
the  standards  of  purity  required,  and  copies  of  this  list  have  been 
sent  to  the  firms  engaged  in  various  branches  of  chemical  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  not  thought  that  there  will  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  securing  supplies  from  British  manufacturers  of  the  ordinary 
reagents  sufficiently  pure  for  chemical  or  analytical  work ;  and 
as  regards  special  products  which  cannot  be  manufactured  here, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  supplies  from  neutral 
countries. 


Summary  and  Conclusions . 

In  the  course  of  this  article  it  has  been  shown  that  the  United 
Kingdom  imports  annually  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  paints,  and 
fine  glass-ware  to  the  value  of  eleven  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  the  balance  of  trade  between  our  own  country  and  Germany 
in  these  manufactures  has  been  largely  in  favour  of  the  latter 
country.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Government  and  the 
various  interests  involved  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
opportunities  created  by  Germany’s  temporary  withdrawal  from 
active  competitipn  in  these  special  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  information  has  been  given  of  the  attempts  now 
being  made  to  profit  by  the  situation  that  has  arisen. 

In  those  manufactures  and  industries  in  which  labour  is  not 
the  chief  item  of  expense,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  or  three  years’ 
immunity  from  competition,  owing  to  the  war,  will  serve  to 
establish  them  on  a  sound  and  firm  basis,  so  far  as  the  home 
trade  is  concerned.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  such  highly 
specialised  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
organic  dyes,  artificial  perfumes,  and  synthetic  pharmaceutical 
products,  in  which  skilled  and  highly-trained  labour  is  extensively 
employed,  can  be  established  firmly  in  this  country  without 
resorting  to  protective  duties.  The  Government  plan,  although 
it  may  lead  to  some  development  at  the  moment,  is  bound,  there- 
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fore  to  end  in  failure.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been 
.  fully  discussed  under  the  section  dealing  with  the  aniline  dye 
manufacture,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  quote  in  closing  this  article  the 
opinions  of  two  chemists  of  great  reputation,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  writer  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion  that  some  form  of 
protection  will  be  required  to  establish  these  new  industries  on  a 
firm  basis  in  this  country. 

Lecturing  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday, 
November  25th,  1914,  Sir  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
stated  that  : — 

"The  establishment  of  what  will  be  practically  a  new  industry  in  this 
country  will  require  consideration  and  assistance  from  the  State  if  it  is  to 
survive  the  period  of  fierce  competition  which  will  follow  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  .  .  . 

“  There  will  be  a  great  temptation  when  the  war  is  over  to  resume  former 
business  relations  with  the  enemy.  The  German  chemical  manufacturers 
have  a  powerful  organisation  and  many  years  of  experience  behind  them. 
Let  them  keep  any  markets  they  can  retain  outside  the  British  Empire, 
but  every  man  who  cares  for  his  country  will  surely  demand  that  business 
at  home  shall  be  limited  to  British  goods.” 

Another  leading  English  chemist.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  F.R.S., 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Employers’ 
Parliamentary  Association,  at  Manchester,  in  January,  1915, 
asserted  that  : — 

“At  the  end  of  this  war  we  shall  have  the  Germans  again  as  trade  rivals. 
If  there  is  a  German  State,  our  German  rivals  will  be  backed  by  their  State. 
They  will,  as  they  have  done  before,  steal  our  inventions — use  trickery  and 
fraud  to  oust  us  from  world-markets;  and  we  know  that  we  cannot  expect 
any  bargain  to  bind  them.  Commerce,  indeed,  is  in  Germany  regarded  as 
war.  We  must  meet  war  by  war.  How  is  that  war  to  be  waged?  I  can 
see  only  two  methods.  One  is  a  25  per  cent,  duty  on  all  German  goods,  and 
on  German  goods  only,  imported  (or  rather  offered  for  import)  into  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  The  other  method  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  offend 
Free  Trade  susceptibilities.  It  is  to  impose  on  what  remains  of  our  adver¬ 
saries,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war.  Free  Trade  for  a  term  of  years." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  imposition  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy  on  Germany  and  Austria  after  the  war,  as  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  even  if  the  Allies  were  strong  enough  to 
enforce  it,  would  solve  the  difficulty  that  confronts  them,  since 
Free  Trade,  if  it  is  to  be  fair  and  equitable  in  its  effects,  demands 
equal  labour  conditions  and  laws  in  all  of  the  competing  countries. 

What  is  more  probable  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  an  article  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  Though  a  Free  Trader,  Mr. 
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Wells  urges  the  formation  of  an  economic  alliance  of  the  Allies 
after  the  war,  directed  against  Germany  and  Austria.  The  chief 
object  of  this  alliance  would  be  that  of  promoting  trade  with 
Belgium,  France,  and  Russia,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  territories  in  these  three  countries  may,  with  the 
help  of  British  credit,  restore  their  devastated  homes  and  cities, 
and  revive  their  shattered  industries. 

As  stated  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  some 
striking  changes  in  the  economic  relations  of  the  Allies  and  their 
adversaries  are  certain  to  result  from  the  war,  and  Mr.  Wells’ 
suggestion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  counter-proposal  by 
Herr  Harms  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  for  the  formation  of  a 
Customs  Union  or  Economic  Alliance  against  England!  shows 
in  which  direction  the  currents  of  public  opinion  are  setting. 

John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 


NAPOLEON.  (II.) 


IX. 

Bonaparte  cut  a  very  poor  figure  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  His 
brother  Lucien  saved  the  situation.  A  coup  d'Etat  is  not  brought 
off  without  stratagems,  lies,  and  violence.  And  yet  (in  opposition 
to  Victor  Hugo  and  many  others),  I  do  not  look  upon  the  coup 
d'Etat  itself  as  a  crime ;  for  the  Parliament  of  that  day  deserved 
nothing  better  than  to  be  blown  to  pieces  by  the  Grenadiers,  so 
contemptible  was  it,  however  legal. 

Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire  could  have  no  other  plan 
but  that  of  coming  into  power  in  France,  although  even  as  a 
young  general  in  Italy,  and  still  more  before  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  he 
had  dreamt  about  a  dominion  in  the  East.  Nevertheless,  Bernard 
Shaw’s  presentment  of  him  in  The  Man  of  Destiny, — in  which 
at  one  and  the  same  time  he  allows  his  lieutenant  to  defy  him, 
an  Irish  woman  spy  to  lead  him  by  the  nose  and  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  dreams  of  world-conquest,  is  an  utterly  inept 
caricature,  every  trait  of  which  is  false. 

Bonaparte  longed  for  power,  and  power  intoxicates  him.  After 
growing  up  in  loneliness  and  gloom,  a  foreigner,  disliked  by  the 
French  and  ill-disposed  towards  them,  he  discovers  a  quality 
in  himself,  which  scarcely  anyone  since  ancient  times  had 
possessed  to  such  a  degree,  an  overwhelming  fascination.  He  is 
admired,  loved,  worshipped.  His  name  supplants  all  other  names. 

It  begins  wuth  the  Army.  There  proceeds  from  him  that 
fascination  which  radiates  from  the  man  who  always  sees  rightly, 
acts  rightly,  and  is  therefore  victorious — not  by  a  stroke  of  luck, 
but  in  virtue  of  genius. 

One  evening  after  a  victory  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  his  Guard  appoint  him,  their  General-in-chief,  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  and  give  him  the  glorious  name,  the  pet 
name,  of  le  petit  caporal.  He  was,  of  course,  a  little  man,  only 
five  feet  four.  There  is  a  certain  tenderness  in  the  expression. 
They  were  ready  to  die  for  him.  Ten  years  later  mortally 
wounded  soldiers — even  soldiers  who  had  thrown  away  their  lives 
in  their  temerity — cried  at  the  point  of  death  “Vive  I’Empereur  !’’ 
The  Polish  cavalry,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  who  instead  of  looking  for  a  ford  attempted  to  ride 
across  the  river  Wilya  at  Wilna,  and  were  carried  away  :  they 
did  him  homage  as  they  drowned. 
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By  degrees  this  extraordinary  fascination  took  hold  of  the  French 
nation.  He  was  loved  for  his  success  and  his  genius.  He  himself 
believed  in  his  star,  and  was  bound  to  believe  in  it.  But  he 
retained  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  millions  long  after  that  star 
had  begun  to  decline. 

X. 

Graeco-Roman  antiquity  was  the  model  upon  which  the  men 
and  women  of  the  French  Revolution  haid  fashioned  themselves. 

Bonaparte’s  officers  had  for  examples  the  Spartans  they  had 
seen  on  the  stage  in  classical  tragedies,  or  the  Romans  they  knew 
from  Corneille’s  Horace,  and  from  Louis  David’s  antique- 
republican  paintings. 

He  himself,  whose  spiritual  origin  is  the  Revolution,  shares 
the  view  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  glass  through  which 
he  sees  the  world  is,  at  the  outset,  the  glass  of  the  revolutionists. 
They  wished  to  do  the  work  of  ancient  Rome  over  again,  said 
“thou  ”  and  “citizen  ’’  to  each  other,  were  pagans  like  the  Romans, 
and  made  their  women  dress  like  Roman  ladies.  Madame  Roland, 
Charlotte  Corday,  felt  like  Roman  women,  or  rather,  thought  they 
felt  like  them. 

He,  who,  in  contradistinction  to  them,  was  really  of  Italian 
descent,  follows  the  same  line,  takes  first  the  title  of  Consul,  an 
ancient  Roman  title,  and  then  that  of  Imperator,  another  ancient 
Roman  title.  His  ensign  is  the  eagle,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
Like  the  Romans,  he  allows  the  conquered  nations  to  retain  their 
religions  in  peace.  He  also  forms  the  plan  of  a  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  world.  Its  place  had  been  taken  by 
the  Papacy  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  heritage  of  Charlemagne, 
the  German  Empire  (das  romische  Reich  deutscher  Nation)  on  the 
other.  He  assumes  supremacy  over  the  Papal  power  on  the 
capture  of  Pius  VII.  He  becomes  Emperor  in  1804,  and  but 
two  years  later,  in  1806,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  had 
lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  ceases  to  exist. 

It  sfems  childish  to  say  that  during  the  Hundred  Days  Napoleon 
was  changed,  and  had  become  sincerely  constitutional.  But  he 
nevertheless  got  Benjamin  Constant  to  draw  up  the  Constitution, 
and  in  any  case  he  renounced  the  throne  in  1815,  when  the 
Chambers  demanded  it  of  him,  although  a  single  battalion  w^ould 
have  been  sufficient  to  scatter  them.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  whereas  Louis  XVIII.,  weak  and  insignificant  as  he 
was,  dissolved  these  same  Chambers  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
had  them  closed  without  more  ado,  and  that  without  encountering 
opposition. 

At  Waterloo,  Napoleon  essayed  his  last  battle.  Would  it  have 
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been  of  any  use  if  he  had  won?  For  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
future.  Even  his  son  had  no  vitality  in  him.  But  fifteen  years  of 
terrible  reaction  all  over  Europe  would  have  been  avoided  by  his 
victory.  That  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  is 
impartial. 

XI. 

On  the  purely  human  side  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  truth  about 
him.  The  notices  of  contemporaries  are  often  tainted  sources. 

Among  the  chief  authorities,  for  instance,  the  writings  of  two 
women  are  constantly  quoted,  who  had  both  been  in  love  with 
him  and  hated  him  cordially  afterwards — Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madame  de  Rdmusat. 

Napoleon’s  bitter  enemy,  Madame  de  Stael,  when  a  young 
woman,  said  one  day  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  almost  with  tears : 
“I  turn  stupid  in  the  presence  of  your  brother,  from  a  desire  to 
please  him.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words,  I  turn  them  and  twist 
them,  trying  to  force  him  to  pay  me  attention.”  She  was  rebuffed, 
she  hated,  attacked,  and  was  cruelly  persecuted. 

Madame  de  Remusat’s  original  Memoirs  were  written  in  a  flood 
of  admiration  for  Bonaparte,  and  then  burnt.  Those  we  now  have 
w'ere  written  many  years  later,  when  her  feelings  had  changed. 

Then  there  are  Metternich’s  unfeeling  Memoirs,  which  usually 
present  Napoleon  according  to  the  rule  we  are  familiar  with  from 
tags  of  conversation  picked  up  in  the  street  :  He  said  so  and  so, 
a  foolish  thing.  But  then  I  said — and  so  the  other  is  reduced  to 
silence. 

Napoleon  says  a  coarse  or  stupid  thing,  whereupon  Metternich 
corners  him  with  his  masterly  reply — twenty  years  after. 

Napoleon  was  not  wanting  in  the  homely,  human  virtues.  At 
school  he  was  an  industrious  pupil ;  in  the  Army  a  conscientious 
officer.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good  though 
strict  brother. 

He  was  inclined  to  parsimony,  and  was  therefore  beside  himself 
when  anyone  tried  to  get  the  better  of  him  in  sales  or  supplies. 
This  made  him  check  Josephine’s  accounts  and  tell  her  not  to  be 
so  extravagant,  or  plunge  herself  into  debt,  or  let  people  send  in 
bills  for  twice  as  much  as  things  were  worth.  And  this  made 
him  take  steps  against  fraudulent  financiers.  Under  the  Directory 
the  real  magnates  of  France  had  been  the  men  who  had  earned 
millions  by  supplying  the  soldiers  with  obsolete  muskets  and 
tainted  provisions.  They  became  the  financiers  of  the  time,  to 
whom  the  Directory  applied  to  obtain  Government  loans.  Bona¬ 
parte  at  once  struck  down  the  mightiest  of  them,  Ouvrard,  and 
had  his  fortune  confiscated  for  fraud. 
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He  was  often  generous.  As  Emperor  he  supports  his  old 
opponent,  Carnot,  and  that  in  the  most  delicate  way,  simply 
because  he  wdll  only  see  in  him  the  distinguished  talents  which 
in  spite  of  all  personal  weaknesses  are  an  honour  to  France.  Again 
and  again  he  forgives  abuses  of  his  confidence,  treacheries  great 
and  small. 

His  forbearance  towards  Josephine  is  surprising — that  faithless 
but,  alas !  so  elegant  Creole,  that  goose  from  a  tropical  isle,  who 
was  not  only  false  to  him  as  a  wife,  but  deceived  him  and  was 
within  an  ace  of  dishonouring  him  through  her  venality. 

Never  had  she  loved  him ;  she  married  him  from  calculation. 
She  wrote  before  her  marriage  to  a  female  friend  :  “I  feel  in 
that  lukewarm  state  which  the  pious  say  is  the  worst.” 

Bonaparte  was  violently  in  love.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
married  in  order  to  get  the  command  in  Italy  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Josephine’s  former  lover,  Barras.  This  is  so  far  true, 
that  Josephine  obtained  the  command  for  him.  But  we  see  from 
her  letters  how  far  he  was  from  feeling  the  need  of  protection  in 
order  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  face  of  the  envy  of  his  brothers 
in  arms.  “It  will  be  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  these  people,” 
he  said,  “if  one  day  I  bestow  my  protection  on  them.” 

Josephine  hesitates  between  the  lukewarmness  of  her  feelings 
and  the  brilliant  future  Bonaparte  believes  in  :  “Sometimes  his 
ridiculous  certainty  infects  me,  so  that  I  begin  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  all  that  this  strange  person  w'ants  me  to  believe.” 
Not  an  inkling  on  her  part  of  his  genius. 

The  first  use  she  made  of  his  victories  was  to  allow  herself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  army  contractors,  until  she  discovered — to  her 
surprise  and  alarm — that  there  was  to  be  no  cheating  or  stealing 
here.  Nevertheless  she  constantly  accepted  pearl  necklaces, 
diamond  ornaments,  paintings,  antiques,  and  by  skilful  lying  dis¬ 
guised  the  fact  that  they  were  presents.  In  1796  the  marriage 
takes  place.  By  1797  she  has  already  given  her  preference  to  a 
M.  Charles,  a  little  thick-set  fellow,  who  is  always  making  puns. 
While  Bonaparte  is  in  Egypt  she  allows  M.  Charles  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Malmaison,  where  he  behaves  as  master  of  the 
house. 

She  is  terrified  at  Bonaparte’s  return ;  she  had  expected  him 
to  fall  in  Egypt.  She  then  drives  to  meet  him,  but  unfortunately 
by  the  wrong  road,  so  that  he  reaches  Paris  forty-eight  hours 
before  her.  He  refuses  to  see  her  again.  But  when  she  lies 
day  and  night  outside  his  locked  door,  he  is  moved  by  her  prayers 
and  forgives  her,  and  never  says  another  w'ord  of  what  has 
happened. 

Compare  his  relations  with  Bernadotte,  of  whose  treacherous 
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schemes  he  was  aware.  He  writes  from  Schonbrunn  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11th,  1809  :  “It  is  my  intention  to  leave  the  command 
in  the  Prince  of  Pontecorvo’s  hands  no  longer.  He  continues  to 
correspond  with  the  intriguers  in  Paris,  and  is  a  man  on  whom 
I  cannot  depend.”  On  September  15th,  1810,  he  says:  “M.  le 
Comte  de  Mollien,  give  the  Prince  of  Pontecorvo  a  million  from 
the  service  funds  ;  it  shall  be  put  in  order  later.”  After  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Finance  Minister,  however,  the  Emperor 
took  this  sum  out  of  his  civil  list.  Bernadotte  required  the  money 
after  the  election  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  in  order  to  cut  a 
figure  as  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  It  is,  by  the  way,  difficult 
to  conceive  a  wilder  farce  than  that  by  which  Bernadotte, 
discovered  and  proposed  by  a  chance  adventurer  of  the 
name  of  Morner,  finally  became  King  of  Sweden  in  virtue  of 
the  misconception  that  he  was  beloved  and  supported  by 
Napoleon. 

Few  men  have  been  betrayed  as  was  Napoleon.  Bernadotte 
not  only  betrayed  him,  but  tried  to  stir  up  his  allies  to  desert 
him.  After  his  attempted  suicide  at  Fontainebleau,  Napoleon 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  :  “It  is  not  the  loss  of  my  throne 
that  makes  life  insupportable  to  me.  But  do  you  know,  Caulain- 
court,  what  is  harder  to  endure  than  changes  of  fortune?  The 
baseness  and  horrible  ingratitude  of  men.  What  I  have  suffered 
in  the  last  twenty  days  is  unspeakable.” 

General  Solignac  had  stolen  six  million  francs  from  the  war 
chest.  Napoleon  dismissed  him,  made  him  repay  the  sum,  and 
refrained  from  punishing  him.  In  1815  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  demand  in  the  Chamber  Napoleon’s  abdication. 

Massena  was  the  specially  dishonourable  one  among  the 
generals.  Love  of  money  had  taken  possession  of  him.  Napoleon 
once  had  to  force  him  to  restore  three  millions.  However,  he 
only  punished  him  by  making  him  Duke  of  Eivoli  and  Prince  of 
Essling. 

He  did  not  behave  in  this  way  because  he  needed  his  generals ; 
he  w'as  just  the  same  with  quite  subordinate  officers.  One  of  the 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  lost  all  the  Emperor’s 
despatches  during  a  journey  in  Italy.  Napoleon  wrote  on  this 
subject  to  his  stepson  :  “Your  aide-de-camp  Bataille  has  lost  my 
despatches.  Put  him  under  arrest  for  a  couple  of  days.  An 
aide-de-camp  may  lose  his  breeches  on  the  road  if  he  likes,  but 
not  his  sword  or  his  despatches.’’ 

Bourienne  was  his  schoolfellow  at  Brienne,  his  private  secretary 
during  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt  and  as  long  as  he  was 
First  Consul.  He  sold  himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  swindled, 
embezzled  public  funds,  and  informed  Fouch4  of  every  step 
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Bonaparte  took,  for  a  fixed  salary  of  25,000  francs  a  month. 
Napoleon  had  an  inkling  of  this. 

But  it  was  only  when  the  firm  of  Coulon,  contractors  to  the 
cavalry,  failed  for  three  millions,  and  when  it  came  out  that 
Bourienne  was  a  partner  in  the  firm,  that  he  was  dismissed  with¬ 
out  punishment.  In  1804  Napoleon  took  him  into  his  service 
again ;  he  became  Minister  at  Hamburg  in  1805.  There  he  pro¬ 
cured  himself  an  illegitimate  income  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
and  began  to  betray  Napoleon  through  negotiations  with  the 
Bourbons  in  London.  A  few  days  after  the  Emperor’s  fall 
Bourienne  writes  to  Talleyrand  :  “Even  when  I  was  connected 
with  the  Emperor  I  always  wished  that  this  distinguished  Prince 
(Louis  XVIII.)  and  his  exalted  house  might  return  to  France.” 
He  had  been  careful  not  to  let  Napoleon  perceive  this  wish. 

Everybody  betrayed  him,  until  Marmont,  who,  however,  had 
fought  with  heroism  to  the  last,  finally  in  1814  admitted  the 
armies  allied  against  Napoleon  into  Paris.  In  1815,  then,  the 
Emperor  struck  him  out  of  the  army  list.  And  yet,  when  the 
remark  is  made,  one  day  at  St.  Helena,  that  the  Emperor  has 
been  betrayed  by  his  generals,  Napoleon  protests  against  this 
word  as  too  strong;  “Not  betrayed,”  he  says;  “  Fouch4  was 
always  wanting  to  show  me  letters  of  theirs  that  he  had  inter¬ 
cepted,  in  which  they  spoke  ill  of  me.  I  answered  that  I  would 
not  look  at  these  letters.  When  they  write  to  their  wives  and 
mistresses  they  feel  prompted  to  slander  me,  to  call  me  a  tyrant, 
and  so  on  ;  but  let  them  do  it ;  they  must  have  an  outlet.  They 
are  fond  of  me  all  the  time.” 

It  is  in  traits  like  this  that  greatness  is  disclosed. 

XII. 

In  dealing  with  women  Napoleon  was  lacking  in  good  breeding 
and  delicate  courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of  charm.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  he  was  throughout  coarse  and  unchivalrous  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  women.  His  cruel  bulletins  directed  against  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia  were  politics,  though  bad  politics ;  he  behaved 
politely  towards  Louise  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
little  Weimar  had  defied  and  challenged  him. 

At  Warsaw,  in  1807,  he  was  captivated  with  the  very  young 
Countess  Walewska,  n^e  Laczinska,  who  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  him,  but  would  not  be  his.  The  Polish  nobility  then  made 
great  efforts  to  induce  her,  and  in  a  document  signed  with  all  the 
foremost  names  of  Poland  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  small 
causes  may  have  great  political  consequences  :  “  Do  you  think  that 
Esther  abandoned  herself  to  Ahasuerus  from  love?  Her  swooning 
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with  terror  at  the  sight  of  him  is  the  best  proof  that  tenderness 
had  no  share  in  that  connection.  She  sacrificed  herself  to  save 
her  people,  and  reaped  the  glory  of  having  saved  them.  Would 
that  we  might  say  the  same  to  your  honour  and  our  happiness !  ” 

Napoleon  won  her  by  promising  her  to  re-establish  her  country 
if  possible.  He  had  great  sins  on  his  conscience  as  regards  the 
Poles ;  he  had  misused  them  and  left  them  in  the  lurch.  He 
would  gladly  have  gratified  Marie  Walewska,  if  it  had  suited  his 
policy.  But  nevertheless  the  saying  was  constantly  on  his  lips 
that  he  would  not  be  the  Don  Quixote  of  Poland,  and  yet  we 
find  him  as  early  as  1809,  when  seeking  to  induce  the  Tsar  to 
give  him  his  young  sister  Anna  Pavlovna  in  marriage,  so  as  to 
render  the  Kussian  alliance  indissoluble,  solemnly  promising  not 
only  never  to  seek  to  extend  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but 
never  to  mention  the  name  of  Poland.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
refused  the  Grand  Duchess  and  when  his  relations  with  Alexander 
ended  in  a  rupture  that  he  again,  in  1812,  turned  to  the  credulous 
Poles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Alexander’s  relations  with  Poland 
contain  a  remarkable  parallel.  He,  too,  was  passionately  attached 
to  a  beautiful  Polish  woman,  Marie  Antonovna  Narischkin,  nee 
Princess  Czetwertynska,  who  was  always  begging  him  to  re¬ 
establish  Poland.  For  a  long  time  he  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  her  wishes ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  name  men¬ 
tioned.  Suddenly,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1812,  Alexander, 
just  like  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  in  1914,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  he  promised  the  Poles  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  kingdom  under  Russian  suzerainty. 

Napoleon’s  relations  with  Marie  Walewska  were,  and  for  that 
matter  continued  to  be,  an  object  of  tender  care.  Her  marriage 
in  1816  to  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  one  of  his  officers.  General 
the  Count  d’Ornano,  pained  him,  when  he  heard  of  it  at  St. 
Helena.  She  died  in  the  following  year,  1817. 

XIII. 

The  powerful  magic  exercised  by  Napoleon  is  best  shown  after 
his  fall,  namely,  during  his  progress  through  France  on  his  return 
from  Elba. 

He  fled  from  Elba  because  he  knew  that  the  question  of  his 
removal  to  a  distant  and  desert  isjand  had  been  deliberated.  The 
name  of  St.  Helena  had  already  been  mentioned. 

He  was  lucky  in  his  sea  passage ;  that  is,  he  did  not  meet 
with  British  ships  ;  he  was  unlucky  immediately  after  his  landing. 
He  encountered  a  hatred  which  forced  him  to  take  the  trouble- 
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some  route  on  foot  by  Alpine  paths.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of 
winning  over  the  first  military  detachments  that  had  been  sent 
out  and  that  were  ready  to  fire  upon  him ;  but  here  his  courage, 
decision,  and  ingenuity  determined  their  change  of  face,  together 
with  the  desertion  of  the  next  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  next 
again. 

Marshal  Ney  was  under  a  special  obligation  to  make  an  end 
of  Napoleon.  He  had  behaved  brutally  to  the  Emperor  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  he  was  bound  by  his  promise  to  Louis  XVIII.  to 
bring  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage.  But  he  was  induced  to  be  false 
to  his  oath  under  the  fascination  of  Napoleon’s  proclamation 
about  the  eagle  that  would  fly  from  belfry  to  belfry,  until  it 
reached  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  On  reading  it  he  exclaimed  : 
“That  is  the  way  to  write!”  (i.e.,  “The  Bourbons  cannot  write 
like  that”),  and  he  felt  his  resistance  giving  way. 

He  had  only  6,000  men  to  Napoleon’s  14,000,  and  those  6,000 
were  Imperialist,  and  only  waited  for  the  signal  to  shout  “Vive 
I’Empereur !  ”  “I  cannot  hold  back  the  ocean  with  my  hands,” 
were  his  words.  And  when  Ney  had  gone  over  at  Besan^on, 
enthusiastic  young  Bonapartists  at  Paris  posted  placards  on  the 
railing  of  the  Colonne  Vendome  : 

“  My  good  brother  Louis !  You  need  not  send  me  any  more 
troops.  I  have  enough  now.  Napoleon.” 


XIV. 

He  had  said  :  “On  March  20th  I  shall  be  in  Paris.”  He  had 
a  presentiment  of  it. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a  mass  of  people 
poured  down  to  the  Tuileries — the  curious  from  the  neighbouring 
quarters,  pitying  the  poor  King,  who  had  fled  the  evening  before. 
A  tricolour  cockade,  worn  by  an  officer,  roused  the  violent  indigna¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  royalists — so  unusual  had  the  sight  become 
already. 

At  ten  o’clock  a  mob  rushed  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel  with 
excited  shouts  of  “Long  live  the  Emperor!  Down  with  the 
National  Guard  !  Down  with  the  calottes  !  ”  (the  clergy).  These 
were  the  workmen  from  the  faubourgs.  They  shook  the  railings 
of  the  Palace  and  tried  to  pull  them  down,  but  were  dispersed. 

Soon  afterwards  the  rattle  of  aims  was  heard,  with  the  tramp 
of  horses’  hoofs  on  the  chauss^e  and  the  rumble  of  gun-carriages. 
Sabres  and  bayonets  were  seen  glittering  in  the  sun.  These  were 
the  Imperial  officers,  placed  on  half-pay  by  Louis  XVIII.,  whom 
General  Excelmans  w^as  bringing  from  St.  Denis  into  Paris, 
together  with  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  and  some  artillery. 
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Cheers,  hostile  cries,  hoots,  and  hisses  accompanied  them  on  the 
way.  Excelmans  occupied  the  Tuileries,  but  allowed  the  National 
Guard  to  remain  at  its  posts.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  there  could 
be  seen  at  each  of  the  entrances  of  the  Palace  an  officer  with  a 
tricolour  cockade  side  by  side  with  a  grenadier  of  the  National 
Guard  with  his  white  cockade  and  fleur-de-lys  badge. 

At  two  o’clock  the  tricolour  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Tuileries, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  on  the  Colonne  Vendome.  Troops  of 
workmen  marched  singing  through  the  streets.  The  middle 
classes  were  downcast  and  dissatisfied ;  they  feared  or  anticipated 
another  entry  of  European  armies,  and  they  were  sorry  for  the 
good  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  “that  worthy  and  upright  man.” 

By  that  time  the  staff  of  the  former  Imperial  Court  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  Tuileries.  From  two  o’clock  the  crowd 
that  stood  outside  saw  them  slip  in  one  by  one  through  the  trellised 
gate,  at  first  timidly  and  as  though  by  stealth.  After  a  time  they 
walked  calmly  in  with  firm  steps.  They  were  former  Counsellors 
of  State,  Ministers,  chamberlains,  equerries,  masters  of  ceremonies 
in  gala  uniform,  but  be'sides  these  were  butlers,  chief  cooks,  and 
valets  in  their  liveries  of  former  days.  Then  came  the  ladies  of 
the  Palace,  the  wives  of  high  ofi&cials  and  generals,  of  great 
financiers  and  manufacturers,  who  wore  low  dresses  under  their 
furs  and  ermine  cloaks,  with  diamonds  round  their  necks ;  their 
Court  dresses  were  adorned  with  the  violets  of  the  Empire.  They 
met  each  other  again  and  exchanged  congratulations.  With 
childish  glee  they  ran  through  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  the 
Throne  Room,  the  Diana  Gallery,  all  the  rooms  that  they  knew 
so  well  and  that  their  fair  forms  had  once  made  brilliant. 

In  the  Throne  Room  they  discovered  that  the  lilies  on  the 
carpet  were  only  sewed  on.  One  of  them  tore  off  a  lily ;  under¬ 
neath  an  Imperial  bee  was  found.  These  ladies  in  Court  dress 
then  knelt  down  and  set  to  work  gaily  and  eagerly.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  they  had  made  the  carpet  Imperial  once  more.  They 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  Dukes  of  the  Empire  :  Bassano,  Gaeta, 
Rovigo ;  they  saw  Count  Lavalette,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Generals 
Davout  and  Excelmans,  Queen  Hortense  of  Holland,  and  Queen 
Julie,  the  consort  of  King  Joseph.  Even  the  ushers  of  old  days 
stood  at  the  doors  of  the  hall.  It  was  as  though  they  had  been 
asleep  and  had  waked  from  an  evil  dream. 

The  hours  went  by.  Darkness  and  fog  enveloped  Paris.  The 
last  of  the  curious  in  the  Place  Carrousel  could  scarcely  see 
that  all  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  were  lighted  up.  The 
Emperor  was  expected  from  one  minute  to  another.  Impatience 
turned  to  anxiety  :  what  if  a  bullet  had  found  him,  the  bullet  of 
a  fanatical  enemy  or  of  a  hired  assassin  ! 
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At  last,  at  nine  o’clock,  a  distant  noise  was  heard  of  horses 
aad  carriage-wheels  and  shouts  along  the  Seine.  The  sound  grew 
nearer,  increased,  became  immense.  A  coach  swung  at  a  shaq) 
trot  through  the  gates,  surrounded  and  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
horsemen  of  all  arms  and  all  ranks,  who  were  riding  in  disorder, 
swingiug  their  sabres  and  shouting  “Vive  I’Empereur!”  like 
thunder. 

At  that  moment  the  retired  officers  filled  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palace.  The  generals,  who  were  standing  on  the  steps,  drew 
their  swords  and  hurried  down.  The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  the 
horses  gave  ground  and  the  postillions  halted  ten  paces  from  the 
steps  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 

The  carriage-door  was  opened.  Napoleon  was  pulled  out  of  the 
carriage  and  carried  from  arm  to  arm  into  the  entrance  hall, 
where  other  arms  raised  him  in  the  air.  Then  he  was  carried 
upstairs  at  a  run.  A  sort  of  delirium  seized  his  adherents ;  they 
caressed  him,  pressing  his  hands  and  his  person. 

And  the  crowd  that  was  carrying  him  came  into  violent  collision 
with  the  crowd  that  was  rushing  down  from  the  upper  floors  to 
meet  him.  The  opposing  throngs  nearly  squeezed  each  other  to 
death,  and  the  Emperor  was  in  danger  of  being  suffocated. 

Caulaincourt  called  to  Lavalette  :  “For  God’s  sake,  get  in  front 
of  him !  ’’  Lavalette  stopped,  turned  round,  and  walked  back¬ 
wards  up  the  stairs,  always  one  step  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  and 
repeating  incessantly  :  “It  is  you  !  It  is  you  !  ” 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear  anything.  He  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  borne  along,  with  his  arms  in  front  of  him,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  a  stiff  smile  on  his  lips,  as  though  in  a  trance. 

Then  his  consciousness  returned,  and  he  recognised  and  em¬ 
braced  individuals ;  after  which  he  went  into  his  study  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him.  Without  a  moment’s  delay  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  began  his  work  by  forming  the  new  government. 

Little  by  little  the  noise  subsided.  There  was  silence.  The 
cavalry  tied  up  their  horses  to  the  railings  of  the  Palace  and  lay 
on  the  ground  in  their  cloaks.  The  courtyard  soon  resembled  a 
bivouac  in  a  conquered  town. 


XV. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  whereas  fifty  years  ago,  under 
Napoleon  III.,  those  who  wrote  about  the  first  Napoleon  (Lanfrey, 
Jung)  were  swayed  by  their  hatred  of  the  third,  and  sought  to 
combat  the  cult  of  the  man  who  had  brought  France  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  and  had  rendered  the  Second  Empire  possible,  and 
whereas  Taine  treated  him  with  inspiration  but  with  coldness. 
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Albert  Vandal  with  historic  accuracy  though  with  sympathy,  the 
subject  has  communicated  to  those  who  dealt  with  it  at  the  close 
„  of  last  century  (such  as  Henry  Houssaye  or  Frederic  Masson) 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  Napoleon  aroused  in  his  great  time. 

He  has,  however,  always  been  an  object  of  aversion  to  con¬ 
vinced  Eepublicans.  Clemenceau  has  always  loathed  him.  In 
the  State  schools  teachers  and  school-books  have  represented  him 
as  a  harmful  person,  the  corrupter  of  France.  That  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  he  seems  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  the 
ideals  of  the  past.  To  him  martial  glory  was  the  highest  thing; 
to  the  French  Eepublicans  it  has  long  been  a  value  of  the  second 
rank.  Many  believed  the  era  of  wars  to  be  past ;  many  thought 
that  peace  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  the  first  condition 
of  all  progress.  Even  the  idea  of  revanche  was  passing  into 
oblivion.  Only  in  recent  years  have  hopes  been  again  associated 
with  a  decisive  war. 

Napoleon’s  idea,  like  that  of  the  old  monarchy  and  of  the 
Eevolutionists,  was  the  centralisation  of  all  political  power.  In 
the  mind  of  the  new  France  self-government  has  been  the  way  to 
increased  culture.  Finally  it  was  he  who  (with  the  object— a 
sensible  one,  it  is  true — of  getting  the  Church  into  his  power) 
concluded  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  which  in  the  long  run 
turned  out  more  advantageous  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  to 
the  French  State,  and  which  the  State  has  now  shaken  off.  But 
he  was — be  it  noted — an  Emperor  elected  by  the  people,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  had  the 
people  with  him. 

The  moderate  Eepublicans  for  a  time  thought  they  had  found 
the  truth  about  him  in  the  following  somewhat  superficial  formula  : 

His  advent  and  his  appearance  were  a  great  good  fortune  for 
Europe,  to  which  he  brought  the  ideas  of  the  Eevolution  and 
which  he  liberated  from  the  obsolete  survivals  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  a  great  misfortune  for  France,  which  he  drained,  and  in  which 
(following,  it  must  be  said,  the  example  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
the  Eevolution)  he  destroyed  all  local  and  provincial  independ¬ 
ence.  A  number  of  the  younger  and  youngest  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  among  the  zealous  Nationalists,  who  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  felt  convinced — with  Maurice  Barres  as 
their  leader — that  Napoleon  had  rendered  service  to  France  her¬ 
self,  if  service  be  understood  in  a  higher  sense.  To  them  he 
appears  as  the  most  astonishing  master  in  energy  the  world  has 
yet  known. 

In  the  next  place  certain  of  the  younger  men  say  :  He  has  his 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  early  death  of  a  million  and  a  half  cf 
Frenchmen  and  of  the  sufferings  his  wars  imposed  on  France  as 
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well  as  on  Europe.  But  he  did  not  corrupt  France,  nor  did  he 
dis<^race  her,  as  in  more  recent  times  we  have  seen  her  disgraced 
(the  Panama  affair,  the  Dreyfus  affair).  He  inspired  her  with 
an  enthusiasm,  a  heroism,  which  were  unknown  before  the 
Kevolution.  Avarice  did  not  flourish  under  his  rule.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  same  time  he  imposed  on  France  an  idolatrous  personal 
cult,  an  extravagant  madness,  which  brought  its  owm  severe  and 
sanguinary  punishment.  But  the  nation  does  not  look  back  upon 
his  reign  with  shame.  Nothing  low  or  dirty  clings  to  it,  nor 
indeed  anything  mean.  It  remains  in  spite  of  all  a  time  of  glory. 

To  deteriorate  and  blunt  a  nation,  so  as  to  leave  it  without 
great  aims,  must  be  called  a  far  greater  crime  than  that  of  risking 
human  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  great  aims  that  are  no  longer  ours. 
In  his  time  the  French  nation  looked  up  to  its  leading  men ; 
since  then  it  has  far  too  often  been  obliged  to  look  dowm  upon 
them,  and  has  looked  in  vain  for  someone  or  something  of  which 
it  might  be  proud. 

It  was  a  sense  of  shame  over  the  prevailing  state  of  things 
which  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  occasioned  that  study 
of  Napoleon  which  threw  a  plank  to  the  sinking  national  pride. 
Since  then  the  Eepublican  spirit  in  France  has  advanced  a  good 
way  in  firmness  and  strength,  until  now  again  warlike  ideals  have 
had  necessarily  to  force  aside  peaceful  aims. 

In  a  colossal  war  like  the  present,  men  feel  profoundly  what  a 
Napoleon  is  worth  and  would  be  worth,  and  their  eyes  are  doubly 
ready  to  dwell  on  the  great  pyrotechnic  sun  of  the  past.  It  is  not 
burnt  out  yet.  '  Georges  Brandes,  LL.D. 


Translated  by  C.  A.  Bang. 
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“A  young  Apollo,  golden-haired, 

Stands  dreaming  on  the  verge  of  strife. 

Magnificently  unprepared 

For  the  long  littleness  of  life.” 

In  the  first  throes  of  anguish  Mdiich  every  man  who  knew  the 
poet  experienced  on  hearing  that  Eupert  Brooke  was  dead  it 
seemed  incredible  that  one  so  absolutely  the  incarnation  of 
youth  and  spring  could  have  vanished  from  us  for  ever;  but 
later  this  feeling  gave  w’ay  to  another  which  will  probably  remain 
as  the  more  lasting ;  it  now  seems  equally  impossible  that  he 
could  ever  have  lived ;  he  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true ;  he 
was  certainly  one  of  those  whom  the  gods  love,  ev<f>vr)<}  xal 

evfutOrjfi. 

The  son  of  a  house-master  at  Eugby,  he  was  himself  educated 
there,  and  was  successful  both  as  a  youthful  poet  and  as  an  ‘ 
athlete,  for  he  gained  his  colours  for  cricket  and  football  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  winning  the  school  English  Verse  Prize.  In  after  years 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  he  took  a  second  class  in  the 
Classical  Tripos,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  as  the  result  of  a 
thesis  on  Webster.  [ 

Deciding  to  travel,  he  was  led  by  the  spirit  of  Stevenson  “across  ' 
the  plains”  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  wTote  vivid  prose  im¬ 
pressions  which  were  printed  in  the  W estminster  Gazette ;  he 
eventually  returned  with  the  idea  of  settling  down  at  the  old 
Vicarage,  Grantchester,  in  order  to  lecture  to  undergraduates  of 
his  University;  the  war  put  a  stop  to  this,  however,  and  he  i 
joined  the  Eoyal  Naval  Division  instead,  underwent  the  horrors 
of  Antwerp,  came  back  unscathed,  and  after  a  short  training  at  | 
Blandford  was  sent  out  to  the  Dardanelles.  Early  in  April  he  | 

contracted  sunstroke;  septicaemia  then  mysteriously  set  in,  and  I 

he  died  aboard  a  French  hospital  ship  on  Shakespeare’s  supposed 
death-day,  and  lies  buried  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  the  greatest 
ix)et  of  his  time.  It  reads  like  legend ;  it  is  so  exactly  what  each 
of  us  would  have  demanded  of  our  fairy  godmother  had  we  had 
the  chance. 

That  nothing  should  be  denied  him,  to  his  great  intellectual 
gifts  were  added  an  exceptional  charm  of  manner  and  beauty  of  ' 
form.  This  bodily  beauty  had,  1  think,  a  direct  influence  on  his 
work.  In  common  with  many  thinking  men  of  his  age  (he  was 

(1)  Poems.  By  Rupert  Brooke.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  1911.)  2s.  6d. 

and  other  Poems.  By  Rupert  Brooke.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  1915.)  2s.  6d.  l 
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only  twenty-seven  when  he  died),  lie  lived  in  a  state  of  continual 
protest  against  the  merely  pretty  ;  he  w^as  in  deadly  fear  of  falling 
into  a  flattered  literary  career,  of  winning  fame  as  one  more 
beautiful  poet  of  beautiful  themes,  so  he  ran  counter  to  the 
accepted  tradition  into  violence  and  coarseness  for  salvation.  The 
same  tendency  may  with  equal  certainty  be  traced  in  the  work  of 
Masefield,  Cannan,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Wilfrid  Gibson. 

The  temptation  to  generalise  on  this  point  is  insidious  but 
futile;  I  will,  however,  attempt  to  sum  up  in  one  sentence  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  twentieth-century  poet 
with  regard  to  this  thing  is  not  necessarily  beautiful  because 
the  majority  think  it  to  be  so ;  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  sense  of 
real  beauty  is  to  cast  out  fear,  become  an  iconoclast,  to  prove  all 
things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  we  find  to  be  good.” 

The  result  of  such  a  point  of  view  on  the  world  can  easily  be 
imagined ;  strange  labels  are  attached  by  the  conventional  critic 
to  the  poetry  which  makes  him  uncomfortable,  to  the  work 
which  he  cannot  understand.  Cannan  is  alliteratively  styled 
cynic,  Lawrence  bourgeois,  Masefield  blasphemous,  and  Brooke 
hard,  savage,  realistic,  loveless.  ‘‘Shamelessly  imdodgy,”  said 
Henry  James  of  the  younger  generation.  It  is  worth  while  seeing 
how  far  this  applies  to  Eupert  Brooke. 

He  will  write  you  a  sonnet  on  ‘‘Dawn”  starting  with  the 
arresting  line — 

“Opposite  me  two  Germans  snore  and  sweat,” 

written  in  the  train  between  Bologna  and  Milan,  second-class ; 
he  describes  the  windows,  slimy-wet  with  a  night’s  foetor,  the 
age-long  night  in  the  stuffy,  foul  carriage,  the  effect  on  hia 
companions — 

“One  of  them  wakes  and  spits  and  sleeps  again.” 

In  “Wagner”  he  pictures  the  effect  of  music  on  the  fat,  greasy 
sensualist — 

“  The  music  swells.  His  gross  legs  quiver.  .  .  . 

And  all  the  while,  in  perfect  time, 

His  pendulous  stomach  hangs  a-shaking.” 

“  Menelaus  and  Helen  ”  almost  ranks  with  “  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  ”  as  a  gross  attack  on  all  that  we  hold  most  precious  in  legend 
and  myth.  No  Darby  and  Joan  about  this  famous  pair  when  they 
fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — 

“  Often  he  wonders  why  on  earth  he  went 

Troyward,  or  why  poor  Paris  ever  came. 

Oft  she  weeps,  gummy-eyed  and  impotent; 

Her  dry  shanks  twitch  at  Paris’  mumbled  name. 

So  Menelaus  nagged;  and  Helen  cried; 

And  Paris  slept  on  by  Scamander  side.” 
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Even  more  famous  are  his  “Channel  Passage,”  with  its 
physically-disgusting  descriptions  of  the  sea-sick  lover,  and 
“Jealousy,”  where  we  are  shown  unlovely  love-making  grown 
old. 

To  Brooke  it  w'as  hypocrisy  to  restrain  the  direct  expression  of 
himself  out  of  consideration  for  others.  This  side  of  his  work 
is  important  as  reflecting  the  natural  ebullition  of  youthful  spirits. 
Mr.  Harold  Monro  calls  all  these  poems  “jokes”;  a  good  joke, 
he  says,  is,  after  all,  more  stimulating  than  the  best  piece  of 
advice.  It  is  the  most  necessary  thing  for  a  poet  to  be  able  to 
laugh  well.  His  principal  failing  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fear  lest  he  should  be  taken  seriously.  If  he  thought  he  had 
loved  too  well  he  would  laugh  aw^ay  his  feelings  in  a  horrible 
poem  like  “Jealousy”  or  “ Ambarvalia.” 

In  point  of  fact,  despite  Henry  James’s  label  of  “shamelessly 
undodgy  ”  as  applied  to  the  youthful  poets  of  to-day  as  if  it  were 
a  new  thing,  not  one  of  these  poems  in  conception  is  new  at  all. 

I  know  that  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  genius  of  the 
twentieth  century  owns  to  no  masters  in  his  craft ;  he  must  be 
above  all  things  a  pioneer,  hacking  his  way  ruthlessly  through 
virgin  jungle ;  but  Rupert  Brooke,  at  any  rate,  is  in  this  entirely 
at  variance  with  his  contemporaries.  What  makes  his  w'ork  shine 
so  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  of  his  age  is  just  this 
characteristic  ;  he  does  lean  upon  two  giants,  John  Webster  and 
John  Donne,  great  geniuses  both,  but  each,  unfortunately  for 
his  reputation,  overshadowed  by  a  greater  man.  Webster  is  only 
second  to  Shakespeare  in  tragic  intensity ;  Donne  is  only  not  the 
finest  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  because  Milton  happened 
to  live  about  the  same  time. 

Neither  man  is  even  yet  recognised  at  his  true  worth,  although 
Charles  Lamb  did  his  best  for  the  one,  and  Browming  for  the 
other. 

In  Webster,  Rupert  Brooke  found  realism — there  are  passages 
in  “The  White  Devil”  and  “The  Duchess  of  Malfi”  much  more 
shamelessly  undodgy  than  anything  in  Brooke — vigour,  and  an 
intellect  as  scintillating  as  his  own,  a  writer  w^hose  thoughts 
to2>pled  over  pell-mell  into  a  wealth  of  simile  and  metaphor  as 
sane  and  apt  as  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Arnold,  an  exuberance 
of  beauty  made  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  brusque,  harsh, 
unmusical  lines  that  compassed  it  about,  a  genius  so  audacious 
that  he  could  afford,  like  Shakespeare  in  his  famous  five  “nevers” 
in  “King  Lear,”  to  rise  to  those  heights  of  sublimity  that  are  so 
perilously  near  the  ridiculous  as  to  make  us  shiver  with  appre¬ 
hension  w'hile  we  read,  only  to  thrill  with  ecstasy  afterwards  when 
we  realise  that  the  dramatist  has  o’ertopped  man’s  expectations 
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and  for  a  moment  given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  unknown.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  lines — 


or  the — 


ViTTOBiA.  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Buachiano.  How  miserable  a  thing  it  is  to  die 
'Mongst  women  howling. 


“I  have  caught  an  everlasting  cold  :  I  have  lost  my  voice  most  irre¬ 
coverably," 


in  “The  Duchess  of  Malfi.” 

Rupert  Brooke  owed  much  to  a  dramatist  whose  sureness  of 
touch  could  lead  him  to  write  the  line  that  has  been  said  to  be 
the  high-water  mark  of  Romanticism  : 


“Cover  her  face  :  mine  eyes  dazzle  :  she  died  young,” 


to  a  man  who  could  heap  horror  on  horror,  gloomy  fatalism  on 
melancholic  madness,  and  yet  know  that  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
spirits  who  had  achieved  the  supreme  ideal  of  tragedy  in  purging 
the  emotions  by  terror  and  pity. 

You  can  trace  quite  easily  all  these  different  facets  of  Webster’s 
craft  in  Rupert  Brooke’s  work,  but  his  allegiance  to  John  Donne 
was  even  more  loyal,  his  debt  infinitely  greater. 

When  in  the  fulness  of  time  justice  is  done  to  the  burning 
vitality,  the  clarity  of  vision,  the  fertility  of  imagination,  the 
amazing  intellectual  versatility,  the  heightened  humour,  and  the 
true  sense  of  beauty  pervading  all  Brooke’s  work,  then  and  then 
only  will  the  part  that  Donne  played  in  the  making  of  Rupert 
Brooke  be  adequately  understood. 

What  drove  Brooke  to  Donne  was,  of  course,  his  recognition  of 
the  similarity  of  their  tastes ;  just  as  the  Victorians  saw  nothing 
in  Donne  because  he  was  as  diametrically  opposed  to  their  ixiint 
of  view  as  Samuel  Butler  and  Meredith  were,  so  any  individual 
man  or  clique  will,  in  spite  of  Ruskin’s  advice,  try  to  find 
inspiration  in  the  genius  to  whom  he  or  it  most  naturally 
approximates.  Though  this  is  a  truism,  it  needs  saying  ;  for  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  some  such  absurd  myth  as  the  following 
becoming  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  Brooke’s  critics. 

Donne’s  first  published  poem  was  written  while  serving  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Division  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  before  Cadiz,  and 
is  dedicated  to  a  Cambridge  man  whose  name  was  Brooke  :  “a 
unique  coincidence  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  world  of  letters. 
This  is  what  drove  the  Brooke  of  1914  to  Donne  !  ”  Of  course  it 
is  unique ;  all  coincidences  are  ;  but  it  is  most  decidedly  not  what 
drove  Rupert  to  John.  Rupert  Brooke  is  simply  John  Donne 
come  to  life  again,  a  reincarnation.  We  are  told  by  Professor 
Grierson  that  Donne’s  intense  individuality  was  always  eager  to 
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find  a  North-west  passage  of  its  own,  pressed  its  curious  and 
sceptical  questioning  into  every  corner  of  love  and  life  and  religion, 
explored  unsuspected  depths,  exploited  new  discovered  paradoxes, 
and  turned  its  discoveries  always  into  poetry  of  the  closely-packed 
artificial  style  which  was  all  his  own.  Here  is  a  poem  of  Brooke’s 
called  “Heaven”  : — 

“Fish  (fly-replete,  in  depth  of  June, 

Dawdling  away  their  wat’ry  noon) 

Ponder  deep  wisdom,  dark  or  clear. 

Each  secret  fishy  hope  or  fear. 

Fish  say,  they  have  their  Stream  and  Pond  : 

But  is  there  anything  Beyond?  .  .  . 

We  darkly  know,  by  Faith  we  cry. 

The  Future  is  not  Wholly  Dry.  .  .  . 

But  somewhere,  beyond  Space  and  Time, 

Is  wetter  water,  slimier  slime.  .  .  . 

Unfading  moths,  immortal  flies. 

And  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  in  that  Heaven  of  all  their  wish. 

There  shall  be  no  more  land,  say  fish.” 

Doesn’t  this  exactly  fit  the  criticism  applied  to  Donne?  Here, 
too,  are  what  Doctor  Johnson  called  “the  quaint  conceits”  and 
“the  blasphemous  obscenity  of  the  metaphysical  school.”  “Almost 
too  clever,”  says  Gilbert  Murray,  “to  be  poetry  at  all”;  there  is 
in  this  that  astringency  which  \ve  associate  with  ammonia  in  the 
bath ;  we  find  it  in  Donne,  Meredith,  Swift,  Browning,  Dry  den. 
Pope,  Churchill,  Byron,  Butler,  and  Burns  (a  mere  handful  of 
names)  and  practically  nowhere  else  in  English  literature.  To 
label  it  as  satire  and  merely  to  leave  it  at  that  is  to  miss  half  the 
point  of  it.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Donne,  too,  had  looked  not 
at  Heaven  but  at  Love  from  the  fish’s  point  of  view  in  a  parody 
of  Marlowe’s  exquisite  “Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,”  for 
it  but  adds  a  fresh  rivet  to  my  theory  of  debts  and  reincarnation. 

It  has  also  been  said  of  Donne  that  he  burst  passionately  and 
rudely  into  the  enclosed  garden  of  sentiment  and  illusion,  pulling 
up  the  gay-coloured  tangled  weeds  that  choked  thoughts,  planting 
the  seeds  of  fresh  invention.  Where  his  forerunners  had  been 
idealist,  epicurean,  or  adoring,  he  was  brutal,  cynical,  and 
immitigably  realist. 

“How  can  we  find?  How  can  we  rest?  How  can 
We,  being  gods,  find  joy,  or  peace,  being  man? 

We,  the  gaunt  zanies  of  a  witless  Fate, 

Who  love  the  unloving;-  and  the  lover  hate. 

Forget  the  moment  ere  the  moment  slips, 

Kiss  with  blind  eyes  that  seek  beyond  the  lips. 

Who  want,  and  know  not  what  we  want,  and  cry 
With  crooked  mouths  for  Heaven,  and  throw  it  by.” 
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You  can  see  it  in  “Kindliness”  : — 

“When  Love  has  changed  to  kindliness.  .  .  . 

That  time  when  all  is  over,  and 
Hand  never  flinches,  brushing  hand  : 

And  blood  lies  quiet,  for  all  you’re  near; 

And  it’s  but  spoken  words  we  hear, 

Where  trumpets  sang  :  when  the  mere  skies 
Are  stranger  and  nobler  than  your  eyes; 

And  flesh  is  flesh,  was  flame  before; 

And  infinite  hungers  leap  no  more 
In  the  chance  swaying  of  your  dress.” 

Or  in  “The  Wayfarers”  : — 

“  Each  crawling  day 

Will  pale  a  little  your  scarlet  lips,  each  mile 
Dull  the  dear  pain  of  your  remembered  face.” 

In  “The  Beginning”  : — 

“I’ll  curse  the  thing  that  once  you  were. 

Because  it  is  changed  and  pale  and  old, 

(Lips  that  were  scarlet,  hair  that  was  gold).” 

The  underlying  thought  in  all  these  comes  straight  from  Donne. 

I  could  quote  a  thousand  instances.  Here  is  one  : — 

“  Who  would  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  should  say 
I  saw  a  flash  of  powder  last  a  day?  ” 

or— 

“  Changed  loves  arc  but  changed  sorts  of  meat : 

And  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat 
Who  doth  not  fling  away  the  shell?  ” 

Or,  to  hark  back  for  a  moment  to  the  series  which  I  quoted  on 
Brooke’s  realism,  does  not  this  strike  a  harmonious  chord  : — 

“And  like  a  bunch  of  ragged  carrots  stand 
The  short  swollen  fingers  of  thy  gouty  hand”? 

How  he  huddles  a  new  thought  on  the  one  before  it,  before  the 
first  has  had  time  to  express  itself ;  how  he  sees  things  and 
analyses  emotions  so  swiftly  and  subtly  himself  that  he  forgets 
the  slower  comprehensions  of  his  readers ;  how  he  always  trembles 
on  the  verge  of  the  inarticulate ;  how  his  restless  intellect  finds 
new  and  subtler  shades  of  emotion  and  thought  invisible  to  other 
pairs  of  eyes,  and  cannot,  because  speech  is  modelled  on  the 
average  of  our  intelligence,  find  words  to  express  them.  This 
might  be  a  criticism  of  Browning ;  it  really  is  a  criticism  of 
Donne,  and  it  exactly  describes  such  a  poem  of  Brooke’s  as 
“Dining-room  Tea.” 

But  you  will  have  noticed  here  that  a  new  note  has  crept  in.  I 
have  already  commented  on  his  fear  of  becoming  the  beautiful 
poet  of  beautiful  themes  ;  he  hated  most,  I  imagine,  the  decadents 
and  their  school ;  but  he  has  another  not  less  awful  dread ;  you 
see  it  in  “Menelaus  and  Helen”  and  in  “Kindliness”  :  the 
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thought  that  he  might  one  day  grow  old,  that  a  time  might  con¬ 
ceivably  come  “when  infinite  longings  leap  no  more,”  terrified 
him. 

This  constantly  recurring  obsession  would  have  driven  him  mad 
(he  was,  in  common  with  many  other  young  men  of  great  strength, 
given  to  appalling  fits  of  nervous  breakdown)  had  it  not  been  that, 
like  Shakespeare,  who  was  probably  as  restless  as  he  was,  and 
unlike  Milton,  who  most  decidedly  was  not,  he  had  the  saving 
grace  of  a  sense  of  humour  ;  I  say  “  saving  ”  advisedly,  for  I  believe 
that  humour  is  the  only  antidote  known  to  this  form  of  mental 
depression. 

In  the  hills  north-west  of  Ottawa,  he  wrote,  there  grows  a 
romantic  light  purple-red  flower  which  is  called  fireweed,  because 
it  is  the  first  vegetation  to  spring  up  in  the  prairie  after  a  fire  has 
passed  over,  and  so  might  be  adopted  as  the  emblematic  flower 
of  a  sense  of  humour.  A  parable — a  piece  of  pure  autobiography. 
Ever  and  always  you  will  see  in  Brooke’s  poems  how  fascinating, 
how  explanatory,  how  wistful  and  faithful  a  follower  is  this 
will-o’-the-wusp,  humour.  It  brings  him  back  with  a  jerk  from 
the  inane  pursuit  of  the  abstract  (“there’s  little  comfort  in  the 
wise  ”)  to  the  direct  simplicity  of  actualities. 

Think  how'  Gray  or  Collins  w'ould  have  treated  this  threnody 
on  “The  Funeral  of  Youth”  : — 

“Folly  went  first, 

With  muffled  bells  and  coxcomb  still  revers’d; 

And  after  trod  the  bearers,  hat  in  hand — 

Laughter,  most  hoarse,  and  Captain  Pride  with  tanned 
And  martial  face  all  grim,  and  fussy  Joy, 

Who  had  to  catch  a  train,  and  Lust,  poor,  snivelling  boy;  .  .  . 

The  fatherless  children,  Colour,  Tune,  and  Rhyme, 

(The  sweet  lad  Rhyme)  ran  all-uncomprehending.  .  .  . 

Beauty  was  there. 

Pale  in  her  blacky  dry-eyed;  she  stood  alone.  .  .  . 

Contentment,  who  had  known  Youth  as  a  child 
And  never  seen  him  since.  .  .  . 

All,  except  only  Love.  Love  had  died  long  ago.” 

Webster  is  here  in  the  line  on  Beauty ;  Donne,  too,  the  Donne 
of  the  general  reader,  the  Donne  known  of  all,  the  Donne  of  “a 
bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the  bone.” 

This  poem  really  marks  a  sharp  cleavage  in  Brooke’s  work.  It 
appears  probable  that  two  schools,  widely  divergent,  are  likely  to 
rise  in  the  future  :  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  later  Brooke 
and  look  on  all  his  early  work  as  so  much  youthful  excrescence, 
a  sort  of  impurity  which  had  to  be  sweated  out  before  tlie  poet 
could  express  the  greatness  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  him  but 
which  perforce  lay  dormant,  weighted  under  this  savage,  satiric 
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bent  of  his ;  and  those  who  look  on  his  early  work  as  the  final 
expression  of  his  genius,  who  regard  the  last  poems  as  a  sad 
falling  away  into  a  distorted  romanticism  consequent  upon  un¬ 
toward  circumstances. 

It  all  depends  upon  what  exactly  you  expect  to  get  out  of 
poetry.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that  our  object  in  reading  it  is  to 
ascertain  what  the  seer  has  to  say  about  the  vastly  important 
matters  of  Death,  Beauty,  and  Love ;  if  Eupert  Brooke  had 
nothing  strikingly  sincere  to  say  about  these  things  he  would 
have  no  claim,  however  brilliant  his  brain-power  might  be,  upon 
our  attention  as  a  great  poet. 

As  it  happens,  however,  he  has  something  poignant,  refreshing, 
and  inspiring  to  say  on  all  these  three. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  he  reminds  me  of  three  other  geniuses 
in  English  literature.  He  has  the  same  passionate  sense  of 
rhythm  and  beauty  that  Marlowe  had,  the  same  tendency  to 
extravagant  hyperbole,  as  can  be  seen  at  once  in  a  poem  like 
“Mummia”  :  — 

“Helen’s  the  hair  shuts  out  from  me 
Verona’s  livid  skies; 

Gypsy  the  lips  I  press;  and  see 
Two  Antonys  in  your  eyes,’’ 

the  same  unlawful  desires  to  pry  into  the  hidden  recesses  even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  own  soul ;  the  same  love  of  words  for  words’ 
sake  only. 

It  is  not  because  of  the  fortuitous  accident  of  dying  young  and 
in  Greece,  nor  because  he  was  inordinately  fond  of  swimming  in 
the  dark,  that  he  reminds  me  of  Byron ;  he  was  possessed  by  the 
same  exuberant  and  defiantly  adventurous  spirit,  the  same  pro¬ 
testing  passion  of  revolt,  and  the  same  delight  in  real  existence  ; 

“  I  shall  desire  and  I  shall  find 
The  best  of  my  desires; 

The  autumn  road,  the  mellow  wind 
That  soothes  the  darkening  shires. 

And  laughter,  and  inn-fires." 

His  claim  to  be  called  the  Shelley  of  our  day,  as  John  Drink- 
water  calls  him,  is  less  obvious ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  had  in  him  much  of  that  clear,  ethereal  vision  that  so  endears 
Shelley  to  us,  much  of  that  intellectual  hypersensitiveness  peculiar 
to  Shelley  which  acts  as  so  strong  and  biting  an  antidote  to 
sentimentalism  in  thought  and  melodious  facility  in  writing ; 
there  are,  moreover,  times  when  we  feel  that  had  Eupert  Brooke 
lived  he  could  have  left  just  such  another  poem  as  “The  Cenci.” 
But  the  Shelleyan  influence  is  most  noticeable  in  two  Sonnets 
dealing  with  the  Beyond  :  — 
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“Not  with  vain  tears,  when  we’re  beyond  the  sun, 

We’ll  beat  on  the  substantial  doors,  nor  tread 
Those  dusty  high-roads  of  the  aimless  dead 
Plaintive  for  Earth;  but  rather  turn  and  run 
Down  some  close -covered  by-way  of  the  air. 

Some  low  sweet  alley  between  wind  and  wind. 

Stoop  under  faint  gleams,  thread  the  shadows,  find 
Some  whispering  ghost-forgotten  nook,  and  there 
Spend  in  pure  converse  our  eternal  day;  .  .  .’’ 

In  another  Sonnet  he  compares  the  Dead  to  Clouds  : — 

“I  think  they  ride  the  calm  mid-heaven,  as  these. 

In  wise  majestic  melancholy  train. 

And  watch  the  moon,  and  the  still  raging  seas. 

And  men,  coming  and  going  on  the  earth,” 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  began  naturally  to  write  more  and 
more  about  Death  ;  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  return  alive,  and  he  has  left  behind  a  series  of  Sonnets  which 
threaten  to  become  his  best-known  work,  so  often  have  they  been 
quoted  of  late  : — 

“War  knows  no  power.  Safe  shall  be  my  going, 

Secretly  armed  against  all  death’s  endeavour  : 

Safe  though  all  safety’s  lost;  safe  where  men  fall; 

And  if  these  poor  limbs  die,  safest  of  all.” 

Even  here  he  has  not  forgotten  his  master  ;  the  Sonnet  is  almost 
a  direct  plagiarism  from  Donne  : — 

“Who  is  so  safe  as  we?  ” 

In  another  he  begins  characteristically  :  — 

“Now,  God  be  thanked  Who  has  matched  us  with  His  hour. 

To  turn  .  .  .  glad  from  a  world  grown  old  and  cold  and  weary. 
Leave  the  sick  hearts  that  honour  could  not  move. 

And  half-men,  and  their  dirty  songs  and  dreary. 

And  all  the  little  emptiness  of  love.” 

You  see  what  a  hold  this  early  hatred  of  false  love  keeps  on  a 
man  of  fastidious  delicacy  like  Brooke.  There  is  a  touch 
reminiscent  of  Shelley’s  “love’s  sad  satiety”  in  the  comparison 
of  love’s  emptiness  with  the  dirty,  dreary  songs  of  half-men. 

But  by  far  his  most  famous  War  Sonnet  is  “The  Soldier,”  which 
recalls  exactly  Masefield’s  verse  about  those  who 

“  Died  (uncouthly,  most)  in  foreign  lands 
For  some  idea,  but  dimly  understoood. 

Of  an  English  city  never  built  by  hands. 

Which  love  of  England  prompted  and  made  good.” 

“  If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  : 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  f/eld 
That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
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A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware. 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 

A  body  of  England’s,  breathing  English  air. 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home.  .  .  .” 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  poem  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  very 
romanticism  which  he  so  detested  ;  a  notable  successor  of  Donne’s 
at  St.  Paul’s  has  commented  adversely  on  the  “materialism” 
underlying  the  thought ;  it  has  also  been  described  as  infinitely  the 
most  inspired  poem  written  since  August,  1914.  I  do  not  know ; 
we  are,  perhaps,  a  little  Too  near  the  big  event  to  be  able  to  judge 
calmly  or  rationally  of  the  lasting  power  of  war  poetry.  What 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  is  the  beauty  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  the  perfection  of  the  execution.  The  very  repetition  of 
the  word  “England”  here  is  like  the  repetition  of  a  majestic 
chord  in  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of  music.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  his  love  of  country  found  expression  in  “Grant- 
chester”  as  long  ago  as  1912,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  he  wrote  in  a  prose  essay  in  the  New  Statesman  : — 

“  The  word  ‘  England  ’  seems  to  flash  like  a  line  of  foam.” 

But  for  myself  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  “The  Treasure,” 
which  is  comparatively  unknown,  to  any  of  the  five  Sonnets  : — 

“  When  colour  goes  home  into  the  eyes. 

And  lights  that  shine  are  shut  again 
With  dancing  girls  and  sweet  birds’  cries 
Behind  the  gateways  of  the  brain; 

And  that  no-place  which  gave  them  birth,  shall  close 
The  rainbow  and  the  rose  : — 

Musing  upon  them;  as  a  mother,  who 

Has  watched  her  children  all  the  rich  day  througli, 

Sits,  quiet-handed,  in  the  fading  light. 

When  children  sleep,  ere  night.” 

This  poem  is  all  the  more  precious  when  we  compare  it  with 
his  no  less  beautiful  but  more  juvenile  description  of  the  orthodox 
Heaven  :  — 

“All  the  great  courts  w’ere  quiet  in  the  sun. 

And  full  of  vacant  echoes  :  moss  had  grown 
Over  the  glassy  pavement,  and  begun 
To  creep  within  the  dusty  council-halls. 

An  idle  wind  blew  round  an  empty  throne 
And  stirred  the  heavy  curtains  on  the  walls.” 

Or  contrast  it  with  that  restrained,  agonising  cry  (so  like  T.  E. 
Brown’s  “  Dora  ”)  in  “  The  Vision  of  the  Archangels  ”  : — 

“  (Yet,  you  had  fancied,  God  could  never 
Have  bidden  a  child  turn  from  the  spring  and  the  sunlight. 

And  shut  him  in  that  lonely  shell,  to  drop  for  ever 
Into  the  emptiness  and  silence,  into  the  night).  .  .  . 

God’s  little  pitiful  Body  lying,  worn  and  thin. 

And  curled  up  like  some  crumpled,  lonely  flower-petal.  .  .  .” 
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He  seems  to  have  cast  off  that  preciosity  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  intellectual  young  graduate,  that  hard  brilliance  which  almost 
becomes  synonymous  with  soullessness ;  his  beauty  becomes 
deeper  and  more  mellow  with  advancing  years ;  the  outspokenly 
sensual  and  cruelly  cynical  stage  with  him,  as  with  Donne,  was 
not  lasting ;  it  just  marked  the  stage  of  transition  from  scin¬ 
tillating  coruscations  of  wit  to  the  tranquil  heights  of  recollected 
emotions  made  trebly  more  tender  by  the  calm  peacefulness  that 
permeates  them ;  now  indeed  does  he  feed  on  thoughts  that 
voluntarily  move  harmonious  numbers. 

You  see  it  in  “The  Charm”  : — 

“You,  aslocp, 

In  some  cool  room  that’s  open  to  the  night 
Lying  half-forward,  breathing  quietly. 

One  white  hand  on  the  white 
Unrumpled  sheet,  and  the  ever-moving  hair 
Quiet  and  still  at  length." 

You  see  it  in  “Day  that  I  have  Loved”  : — 

“From  the  inland  meadows. 

Fragrant  of  June  and  clover,  floats  the  dark,  and  fills 
The  hollow  sea’s  dead  face  with  little  creeping  shadow’s. 

And  the  white  silence  brims  the  hollow  of  the  hills.” 

But  you  see  it  most  of  all  in  “Grantchester,”  the  one  poem  by 

which  the  poet  was  generally  known  before  the  war  :  — 

? 

“Just  now  the  lilac  is  in  bloom. 

All  before  my  little  room; 

And  in  my  flow’er-beds,  I  think. 

Smile  the  carnation  and  the  pink; 

And  down  the  borders,  well  I  know’. 

The  poppy  and  the  pansy  blow.  .  .  . 

Oh  I  there  the  chestnuts,  summer  through. 

Beside  the  river  make  for  you 
A  tunnel  of  green  gloom,  and  sleep  ' 

Deeply  above;  and  green  and  deep 

The  stream  mysterious  glides  beneath,  .  .  . 

Du  lieber  Gotti 

Here  am  I,  sweating,  sick,  and  hot. 

And  there  the  shadowed  waters  fresh 
Lean  up  to  embrace  the  naked  flesh.  .  .  . 

(i6f  yf  voifiTjv  .  .  .  would  I  were 
In  Grantchester,  in  Grantchester  I —  .  .  . 

Oh,  is  the  water  sweet  and  cool, 

Gentle  and  brown,  above  the  pool? 

And  laughs  the  immortal  river  still 
Under  the  mill,  under  the  mill? 

Say,  is  there  Beauty  yet  to  find? 

And  Certainty?  and  Quiet  kind?  .  .  .’’ 

This  exquisite  cameo,  this  perfect  setting  of  an  English  land¬ 
scape,  this  final  expression  of  a  passionate  local  patriotism,  is  one 
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of  those  poems  the  fate  of  which  is  absolutely  sure.  It  enters  into 
that  select  list  which  contains  “L’Allegro,”  “Fancy,”  “Corinna,” 
and  “Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.”  Here  is  the  seeing  eye,  the 
inevitable  word,  the  god  speaking  through  the  lips  of  man ;  it  is 
true  magic,  gossamer-like,  almost  unbelievably  beautiful.  It 
makes  one  get  a  faint  glimmering  of  what  that  critic  meant  who 
said  that  had  it  not  been  for  Keats  we  should  have  had  no  Brooke. 
If  the  process  of  pruning  on  w’hich  I  touched  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  enables  a  man  to  rebuild  his  conceptions  of  beauty  as 
effectively  as  this,  from  henceforward  I  belong  to  the  iconoclasts. 

I  come  now  to  my  final  stage,  the  discussion  of  Brooke’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  Love. 

It  is  by  no  mere  coincidence  that  Browning  was  the  greatest 
love  poet  England  has  ever  had ;  that  Browning  was  meiely  the 
Victorian  edition  of  Donne ;  that  Brooke  is  the  Georgian  re¬ 
incarnation  of  the  same  man  ;  there  is  no  fallacy  in  these  premises. 
Doctor  Johnson  w’ould  not  have  been  alone  in  stigmatising  these 
lines  : — 

“I’ll  write  upon  the  shrinking  skies 
The  scarlet  splendour  of  j'our  name  ” 

as  “extravagantly  hyperbolical,”  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
they  are  not  true.  There  can  be  no  hyperbole  in  real  love.  These 
lines  are  no  more  than  the  naked  truth  to  a  man  of  Eupert 
Brooke’s  temperament.  Just  as  he  only  discovered  real  beauty 
by  smashing  up  the  seemingly  beautiful,  so  he  found  real  love  only 
after  many  ghastly  experiments  with  the  false. 

“I  said  I  splendidly  loved  you;  it’s  not  true. 

Such  long  swift  tides  stir  not  a  land-locked  sea. 

On  gods  or  fools  the  high  risk  falls — on  you — ■ 

The  clean  clear  bitter-sweet  that’s  not  for  me. 

But — there  are  wanderers  in  the  middle  mist. 

Who  cry  for  shadows,  clutch,  and  cannot  tell 
Whether  they  love  at  all.  .  .  . 

They  doubt,  and  sigh. 

And  do  not  love  at  all.  Of  these  am  I.’’ 

How  absolutely  Donne-like  is  this  almost  too  clever  twist  in 
the  tail.  You  see  it  again  in  this  favourite  selection  of  two  such 
different  critics  as  Gilbert  Murray  and  Charles  Whibley  : — 

“  Breathless,  we  flung  us  on  the  windy  hill, 

J^aughed  in  the  sun,  and  kissed  the  lovely  grass. 

You  said,  ‘  Through  glory  and  ecstasy  we  pass; 

Wind,  sun,  and  earth  remain,  the  birds  sing  still. 

When  we  are  old,  are  old.  .  .  .’ 

Life  is  our  cry.  ‘  We  have  kept  the  faith!  ’  we  said; 

‘  We  shall  go  down  with  unreluctant  tread 
Uose-crowned  into  the  darkness!  '  .  .  .  Proud  we  were. 

And  laughed,  that  had  such  bravo  true  things  to  say. 

— And  then  you  suddenly  cried,  and  turned  away.’’ 
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In  “Mummia,”  another  love  poem  which  would  have  caused 
Doctor  Johnson  qualms,  he  says  : — 

“So  I,  from  paiut,  stone,  tale,  and  rhyme, 

Stuffed  love’s  infinity, 

And  sucked  all  lovers  of  all  time 
To  rarefy  ecstasy,” 

and  goes  on  to  pray  that  his  love  may  be  the  quintessence  of  all 
the  great  lovers  of  distant  ages  :  — 

“  For  the  uttermost  years  have  cried  and  clung 
To  kiss  your  mouth  to  mine.” 

At  another  time  he  imagines  himself  to  be  a  paralytic  in  love  — 
Brooke,  of  all  people ! 

“ — And  you 

Flower-laden,  come  to  the  clean  white  cell. 

And  we  talk  as  ever — am  I  not  the  same? 

With  our  hearts  we  love,  immutable. 

You  without  pity,  I  without  shame.” 

But  the  most  pregnant  of  all  these  is  “The  Voice,”  where  the 
lover  goes  out  into  the  woods  : — 

“And  I  knew 

That  this  was  the  hour  of  knowing, 

And  the  night  and  the  woods  and  you 
Were  one  together,  and  I  should  find 
Soon  in  the  silence  the  hidden  key 
Of  all  that  had  hurt  and  puzzled  me — 

Why  you  were  you,  and  the  night  was  kind, 

And  the  woods  were  part  of  the  heart  of  me. 

You  came  and  quacked  beside  me  in  the  wood. 

You  said ,  ‘  The  view  from  here  is  very  good  I  ’ 

You  said,  *  It’s  nice  to  be  alone  a  bit!  ’ 

And,  ‘  How  the  days  are  drawing  out!  ’  you  said. 

You  said,  ‘  The  sunset’s  pretty,  isn't  it?  ’ 

«  *  »  «  « 

By  God !  I  wish — I  wish  that  you  were  dead !  ” 

I  know  of  nothing  quite  so  stirring  as  this  in  his  many  poems 
where  he  harps  on  the  insatiable  wants  of  man  who  knows  not 
what  he  wants  but  cries  with  crooked  mouth  for  Heaven,  only  to 
throw  it  by.  But  love  of  women  was  not  Rupert  Brooke’s 
greatest  love  : — 

“  I  have  been  so  great  a  lover  :  filled  my  days 
So  proudly  with  the  splendour  of  Love’s  praise. 

The  pain,  the  calm,  and  the  astonishment. 

Desire  illimitable,  and  still  content.  .  .  .” 

You  tremble  here,  as  one  critic  has  said,  on  the  verge  of  the 
hectic  nineties ;  you  imagine  that  he  is  about  to  describe  his 
Cyneras  and  Jennys.  Not  so. 
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“  These  have  I  loved  : 

White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleaming, 

Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  faery  dust; 

Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;  and  many-tasting  food; 

Rainbows;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 

And  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool  flowers; 

0  dear  my  loves,  O  faithless,  once  again 
This  one  last  gift  I  give;  that  after  men 
Shall  know,  and  later  lovers,  far-removed. 

Praise  you,  ‘  All  these  were  lovely  ’;  say,  ‘  He  loved.’  ” 

Walt  Whitman  himself  never  exulted  in  so  sustained  an 
anthem;  it  is  the  “Benedicite”  of  all  lovers  of  Nature.  How 
instantly  and  surely  does  Brooke  show*  us  the  captivation  of  the 
sudden  flowering  miracle  of  the  ordinary. 

We,  too,  go  out  after  reading  this,  and  for  a  moment  gaze  spell¬ 
bound  in  ecstasy  with  new  eyes  at  the  beauty  of  boys  bathing 
in  a  pool,  of  the  lighted  cottage  window  at  dusk,  the  dim  religious 
light  of  an  abbey  crowned  by  the  crescent  moon ;  we,  too,  have 
our  immortal  moment  in  lilac  and  laburnum  time,  when  we 
picture  some  old  song’s  lady,  a  snatch  of  a  forgotten  tune,  the 
echoing  laughter  of  our  best  beloved  who  may  be  far  away  or 
dead ;  we,  too,  stand  on  the  heights  unpinion’d  and  gaze  out 
over  the  empurpled  hills,  razor-like  in  their  majestic  nakedness, 
and  for  a  million  years  enraptured,  god-like,  appreciative  ;  we,  too, 
can  see  visions  of  Arthur  setting  out  for  that  distant  vale  of  Avilion, 
where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  nor  ever  wind  blows 
loudly ;  we,  too,  can  hear  the  voice  of  many  waters,  of  the  breeze, 
of  the  lark  ;  the  scent  of  sweet-brier  and  of  peach  has  the  ix)wer  to 
drive  even  us  almost  mad  with  infinite  longings  .  .  .  but  for  the 
most  part  we  are  content  to  crawl  homewards  with  downcast  eye, 
oblivious  of  beauty,  forgetful  of  love ;  it  is  in  these  arid,  never- 
ending,  viewless  deserts  that  we  need  most  of  all  the  poets,  our 
soul’s  tin-openers,  that  we  may  open  our  eyes  to  see,  our  ears  to 
hear ;  to  see  in  the  long  melancholic  train  of  clouds  our  dead  friends 
hovering,  to  hear  in  the  joyous  trilling  of  birds  our  loved  one’s 
happy  laughter.  We,  too,  need  to  have  something  of  that  magni¬ 
ficent  unpreparedness  for  the  long  littleness  of  life  which  is  only 
to  be  learnt  of  poets.  Rupert  Brooke,  perhaps  more  than  any  poet 
of  our  era,  is  able  to  teach  us  something  of  the  things  that  matter. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Ben  Jonson  styled  Donne  the  first 
poet  in  the  world  for  some  things.  So  is  his  disciple,  Brooke. 
If  you  require  a  corrective  for  lazy  thinking  and  facile  WTiting, 
turn  to  Donne  or  Brooke ;  if  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  one  long 
succession  of  disconcerting  surprises  refreshes  you  and  inspires 
you,  you  will  find  it  in  each  of  these ;  if  you  are  willing  or  able 
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to  let  beauty  come  to  you  as  it  comes  to  the  Alchemist  who 
“Glorifies  his  pregnant  pot,  If  by  the  way  to  him  befall,  Some 
odoriferous  thing  or  medicinal,”  you  will  be  helped  again  by  reading 
these  two  men,  you  will  forgive  the  frequently  bizarre,  the  some¬ 
times  even  repellent  tone  that  creeps  in  almost  unconsciously, 
because  of  that  rare  intensity  of  feeling  which  pervades  their  whole 
outlook  on  life.  If  you  love  Browning,  but  are  too  troubled  to 
acquiesce  without  question  in  his  too  comfortable  “God’s  in  His 
Heaven ;  all’s  right  with  the  world,”  or  his  non-proven  optimism 
about  reunion,  “I  shall  clasp  thee  again,  O  thou  soul  of  my  soul, 
and  with  God  be  the  rest,”  turn  to  Brooke  and  you  will  find  the 
same  erudition,  the  same  packed  intricacies,  the  same  multi¬ 
tudinous  beauties  and  whimsical  phraseology,  but  none  of  his 
annoying  sophistry.  There  is  always  latent  that  surest  of  all 
foundations,  a  perfect  blend  of  reason  and  imagination,  each 
restraining  the  other  so  that  reason  does  not  become  unsym¬ 
pathetic  hardness  nor  imagination  degenerate  into  what  Words¬ 
worth  so  well  called  mere  fancy. 

If  your  criterion  of  a  poet  be  that  he  should  possess  fire, 
a  joy  in  life,  a  classical  taste,  an  Hellenic  eye  for  beauty  and  grace, 
a  sense  of  the  lovely,  and  be  able  to  differentiate  that  best  of  all 
things.  Love,  from  that  worst  travesty.  Sentimentalism,  you  will 
be  among  those  who  will  turn  for  solace  and  true  enjoyment  to 
Rupert  Brooke. 

There  has  passed  away  through  his  death  a  glory  from  the 
earth  ;  each  of  us  is  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a  man  whom  all  his 
friends  idolised  and  his  readers  revered.  He  died  as  he  had  lived ; 
as  England  had  lavished  on  him  all  the  .gifts  in  superabundance 
that  mortal  man  can  desire,  so  he  was  willing  to  renounce  them 
all  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  honour.  “Proud  then,  clear-eyed 
and  laughing,  go  to  great  Death  as  a  friend.”  Of  him  it  can 
tnily  be  said  as  of  few  others  : — 

"  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 

"A  young  Apollo,  golden-haired. 

Stands  dreaming  on  the  verge  of  strife. 

Magnificently  unprepared 
For  the  long  littleness  of  life.” 

S.  P.  B.  Mais. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick  for  his  courtesy 
in  permitting  me  to  reproduce  the  extracts  quoted  above. — S.  P.  B.  M. 
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The  ai  tide  under  the  above  heading  which  appeared  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  May  was  written  in  'the  early  days  of 
March.  I  write  again  in  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  months.  Good  things  and  bad  have  happened  in 
the  interim.  To  deal  first  with  those  that  are  untoward,  the 
campaign  of  the  Allies  on  the  East  has  suffered  a  serious 
reverse.  Przemysl  has  been  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
Lemberg,  which  fell  to  the  Riissians  as  long  ago  as  September  3rd, 
is  in  some  danger.  When  all  allowance  is  made  for  enemy 
exaggeration,  there  appears  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Kussians  have  lost  in  captured  over  half  a  million  men  since 
early  in  May — the  greatest  loss  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  war.  The  campaign  on  the  East 
is  thus  in  a  substantially  worse  position  than  it  was  in  last 
September,  when  the  war  was  less  than  two  months  old.  On  the 
West  there  has  been  a  little  successful  nibbling  at  the  German 
lines,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  advanced  frontier  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  where  it  was  last  October,  when  the  war  was  three 
months  old.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the  British  forces  are 
holding  no  more  than  about  thirty  miles  of  front  on  the  West, 
and  their  nibbling  has  of  late  been  less  successful  than  that  of  the 
French.  The  Dardanelles  campaign  proceeds  very  slowly  at 
enormous  sacrifice.  The  Prime  Minister  has  informed  us  that 
the  casualties  on  land  to  the  end  of  May  amounted  to  258,069, 
being  50,342  killed,  153,980  wounded,  and  53,747  missing,  and 
that  losses  at  sea  to  the  end  of  May,  including  the  losses  of  seamen 
operating  ashore,  amounted  to  8,245  killed,  2,443  wounded,  and 
2,859  missing,  figures  which  furnish  their  own  commentary  upon 
Lord  Kitchener’s  call  for  “300,000  more  men.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Italy  entered  the  war  on  May  23rd,  and 
has  been  apparently  acting  with  some  energy,  although  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  to  see  so  many  newspapers  treating  initial  advances  as 
“great  successes,”  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Russian  movements,  a  reference  to  the  records  of  which  in  the 
columns  of  any  daily  newspaper  of  that  time  makes  salutary 
reading  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  war.  We  have  also  to 
remember  that,  how'ever  stubborn  the  resistance  of  the  Turks  in 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  sooner  or  later 
before  their  defence  fails  through  sheer  lack  of  essential  supplies, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  and  as  Mr.  Churchill  said  at  Dundee,  the 
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passage  of  the  Dardanelles  would  be  “  a  victory  in  the  sense  of  a 
brilliant  and  formidable  fact,  shaping  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  war.”  The  destruction  of  the 
Lusitania  has  moved  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  dispatch 
of  a  formal  Note  to  Germany,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  resigned  upon 
the  dispatch  of  a  second  Note  as  firm  in  language  as  the  first. 
The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  America  and  Ger¬ 
many  may,  therefore,  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  would 
become  possible  for  the  United  States  to  play  a  most  effective 
part  in  the  war  without  firing  a  shot  by  cutting  off  all  supplies  to 
Germany  and  by  provisioning,  supplying,  and  in  part  financing 
the  Allies. 

On  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  position  has  im¬ 
proved  since  I  wrote  in  March.  That  is  not  to  express  doubt  as 
to  the  final  issue.  The  Central  Empires  are  besieged  by  foes  who 
are  stronger  than  themselves  in  point  of  both  numbers  and  wealth, 
and  they  are  very  largely  cut  off  from  sea  communications.  The 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Kussia,  and  Italy  have  (to  neglect 
Bussia-in-Asia),  a  population  of  over  270,000,000  people,  while 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  between  them  have  a  population 
of  about  118,000,000  people.  In  wealth  the  Allies  are  greatly 
superior  to  their  enemies.  At  the  outbreak  of  w'ar  the  46,000,000 
British  people  had  an  aggregate  income  of,  approximately,  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  67,000,000  German  people,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  war  have  preserved  a  large  part  of  British  commerce 
and  production  while  they  have  seriously  crippled  the  wealth- 
producing  powers  of  Germany.  There  is,  of  course,  a  far  greater 
disparity  of  wealth  between  France,  Eussia,  and  Italy  considered 
as  an  aggregate  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the 
other. 

The  power  of  resistance  of  the  enemy,  therefore,  rests  not  upon 
wealth  or  numbers,  but  upon  a  splendid  organisation — an  organi¬ 
sation  not  for  war  alone  but  for  all  purposes.  Our  scientific  foe 
has  shown  under  siege  a  most  remarkable  ability  to  produce  the 
essential  materials  of  war.  With  free  access  to  the  w'orld’s 
materials  and  to  the  world’s  nitrates,  we  are  short  of  shells,  while 
besieged  Germany,  with  imported  nitrates  and  copper  almost 
entirely  cut  off,  overwhelms  the  Eussians  with  an  amazing  pro¬ 
digality  of  high  explosive.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  prevision  and  provision,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  it  is  true  in  the  month  of  June,  1915,  that  it  is 
the  Allies  who  have  the  cards  if  they  care  to  play  them,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  will  neglect  to  play  them  when  they 
realise  the  essentials  of  the  case.  One  great  danger  might  develop 
beyond  control  if  the  nation  were  content  to  muddle  through.  T 
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refer  to  the  fact  that  if  it  were  possible  for  Germany  to  protract 
the  war  for  several  years,  and  to  devote  her  magnificent  engineer¬ 
ing  establishment  to  the  construction  of  submarines,  she  would 
be  able  seriously  to  menace  our  mercantile  marine,  our  sea  com¬ 
munications,  our  supplies,  and  therefore  our  power  to  continue  in 
the  war.  This  special  danger  lends  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  speeding-up  of  our  operations.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  dangers  of  delay  stood  out 
more  clearly. 

It  is  too  late  for  counsels  of  perfection.  Every  party  in  the 
State  must  take  its  share  of  blame  in  different  degrees  for  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  a  great  consolation 
to  those  who  fought  in  recent  years  the  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
Xavy  that  British  soil  at  least  is  free  from  the  invader.  Those 
also  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  our  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment  was  in  many  important  respects  falling  far 
short  of  the  modern  German  standard,  and  who  protested  against 
the  craze  for  foreign  investing  (as  I  did  in  the  columns  of  this 
Eeview  in  the  month  before  the  war),  may  be  absolved  from 
blame  in  respect  of  our  neglect  of  essential  industries  valuable 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  Few,  how^ever,  and  certainly  not  the 
present  writer,  can  say  that  they  are  blameless  in  respect  of  our 
neglect  of  what  is  now  so  obvious  to  everyone,  that  a  great  Navy 
cannot  alone  secure  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire. 

Of  the  three  essential  things  that  w'e  have  to  call  to  our  aid  at 
this  time — Naval  Power,  Military  Power,  Industrial  Power — 
only  one  was  in  readiness.  We  had  neither  an  Army  nor  an 
industrial  organisation  fit  for  the  hour  of  trial  which  was  upon 
us.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  to  pour  out  money  in  deliberate 
waste  which  no  present  wisdom  can  avoid.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  recruiting  the  most  extravagant  x4rmy  that  the  wmrld  has 
ever  seen.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  driven  to  economic  expe¬ 
dients  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  building  up  future  liabilities  for  the  State  which  will 
remain  long  after  those  who  read  these  lines  have  passed  away. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  and  vital  connection  between  methods 
of  recruiting  and  national  organisation  for  war  is  now  widely 
recognised.  Two  months  ago  I  was  able  to  prove  that  there  had 
already  taken  place  too  much  recruiting  amongst  the  producers  of 
essential  commodities,  and  I  expressed  the  fear  that  such  recruit¬ 
ing  was  still  proceeding.  In  spite  of  many  warnings  upon  the 
subject,  the  evil  has  continued  and  still  continues.  I  have  had 
many  instances  brought  to  my  notice,  both  by  employers  and  by 
workmen  who  have  become  soldiers,  of  the  continuance  of  recruit¬ 
ing  amongst  the  very  men  who,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 

c  c  2 
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ought  to  stay  at  home  and  work.  I  do  not  use  figures  carelessly 
when  I  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have  gone 
for  soldiers  ought  to  have  been  kept  at  home  because  of  their 
peculiar  value  in  our  economy  in  war.  This  is  true  of  engineers, 
boiler-makers,  agricultural  labourers,  miners,  and  workers  in  many 
other  important  trades.  I  wrote  in  March  that :  “We  are 
securing  day  by  day  as  recruits  men  who  ought  to  go  and  men 
who  ought  not  to  go.  We  have  depleted,  and  we  are  still  de¬ 
pleting,  trades  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  organisation  of 
the  nation  for  war,  while  there  still  remain  unrecruited  many 
men  whose  labour  is  of  a  different  order,  and  who  can  much  better 
be  spared  for  the  fighting  line.  We  are  taking  married  men 
while  still  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  unmarried  men  avail¬ 
able,  and  we  are  thereby  making  great  liabilities  for  the  State 
while  injuring  our  society.”  In  his  important  speech  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  June  3rd  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted  that :  “Under 
present  conditions  men  have  enlisted  who  would  have  rendered 
better  services  at  home.  Men  have  not  enlisted  who  would  have 
rendered  very  much  better  services  at  the  Front.”  In  answer  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  9th,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  said  :  “Agricul¬ 
ture  is,  I  fear,  not  the  only  industry  as  to  which  successful 
recruiting  is  bound  to  mean  the  withdrawal  from  the  industry  of 
those  who  can  ill  be  spared.”  The  use  of  the  word  “successful" 
to  describe  the  process  is  a  thing  of  joy. 

Some  of  the  facts  on  this  head  are  almost  incredible.  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  come  into  contact  with  an  important  firm 
who  are  being  pressed  by  the  Government  to  execute  war  business, 
and  found  that  week  by  week  they  were  still  losing  their  best 
men  and  therefore  increasingly  unable  to  do  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  demanding  from  them.  I  have  heard  of  many  other 
similar  cases  since  my  article  was  published  on  May  1st,  one  that 
of  a  famous  steel  firm.  The  case  of  agriculture  is  of  outstanding 
importance,  and  is  certainly  not  understood  in  all  its  bearings. 
From  many  firms  the  best  men  have  been  taken,  and  as  a  result 
there  will  be  a  decreased  production  of  food.  That  would  be  bad 
enough  in  peace,  but  in  war  it  is  an  especial  injury  to  the  country. 
It  is  not  only  that  lives  and  ships  have  to  be  risked  in  protecting 
food  imports.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  to  Parliament  on 
May  4th,  it  is  all-important  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
keep  down  our  imports,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  exports 
to  pay  for  them.  By  every  ton  that  we  increase  the  necessity  to 
import  food  we  reduce  the  silver  bullets  we  can  fire  at  the  enemy. 
If  this  had  been  understood  we  should  certainly  not  have  allowed 
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affricultural  labourers  to  troop  off  to  the  war  while  our  great  towns 
are  full  of  young  unmarried  men  engaged  in  occupations  which 
can  well  be  spared  at  this  time. 

Or  take  the  case  of  coal.  Here  is  a  home-produced  commodity 
over  which  we  have  complete  control,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
we  are  much  to  blame  if  we  do  not  in  war  make  the  best.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  allow  an  undue  proportion  of  our  miners  to 
be  enlisted,  so  that  a  serious  reduction  in  output  has  weakened 
our  power  of  production  and  levied  the  effect  of  a  heavy  tax  upon 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country.  It  is  the  kind  of  comedy  which 
makes  one  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  Voluntaryism.  The  Government  wanted 
soldiers.  It  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  those  soldiers  by 
advertisement,  irrespective  of  the  occupations  or  the  conditions 
as  to  marriage  of  those  whom  it  invited.  Our  newspapers  and 
our  walls  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts  of  penny-plain 
and  twopenny-coloured  appeals,  the  vulgarity  of  some  of  which 
has  been  amazing.  On  J une  10th  I  asked  the  following  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

Question  :  If  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  official  recruiting  advertisement  headed  “To  the  Young 
Women  of  London,”  which  begins  with  the  words  “Is  your  Best 
Boy  in  Khaki?”  and  to  another  advertisement  which,  without 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  women,  some  of  whom  are  widows 
with  an  only  son,  asks  them  to  tell  their  male  relations  to  “Go”  ; 
and  if  he  will  at  once  institute  a  strict  supervision  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  by  some  person  of  taste  and  discretion  who  will  have 
regard  to  the  kind  of  language  and  appeal  which  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  appear  in  such  official  announcements. 

Mr.  Tennant’s  answer  :  My  attention  has  been  called  by  my 
Hon.  friend’s  question  to  the  poster  mentioned.  The  psychology 
of  the  public,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  is  a  peculiar  and  recondite  study  (Laughter),  and  those 
whose  experience  is  widest  will  agree  that  unusual  methods  some¬ 
times  have  to  be  adopted,  but  even  those  who  have  no  such  experi¬ 
ence  will  know  that  appeals  for  recruits  must  necessarily  be 
addressed  to  meet  the  most  varied  tastes.  (Laughter.) 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Tennant  is  not  the  only  man  who  can  poke 
fun  at  his  official  announcements.  Much  keener  fun  than  that 
of  Mr.  Tennant  has  been  evolved  by  the  German  caricaturists, 
and  little  wonder.  We  have  condescended  to  print  posters  which 
amount  to  jeers  and  taunts  at  the  unenlisted,  addressed  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  women-kind.  This  has  been  done  at 
the  cost  of  applying  something  like  a  battalion  of  men  to  the  waste 
of  advertising,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  must  be  fabulous.  It 
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would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  has  cost  the  nation  per  head  to 
obtain  its  recruits,  what  between  recruiting  sergeants,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  public  meetings.  But  this  waste,  great  as  it  is,  fades 
into  insignificance  when  it  is  compared  with  the  economic  waste 
of  applying  men  to  the  wrong  work. 

The  record  of  the  proud  work  of  Voluntaryism  in  this  war, 
however,  wmuld  not  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  two  other 
very  mournful  facts.  The  first  is  the  driving  into  foreign  service 
of  Territorials  recruited  on  the  honour  of  a  great  nation  for  home 
defence  only.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  before  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Coalition  Government,  exposed  in  Parliament  the  methods  used, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  forget  them  now  that  he  is  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  By  a  process  of  casting  into  obloquy  men  who 
refused  to  volunteer  for  the  Front,  our  home  Territorials  have  been 
sent  to  the  firing  line  in  spite  of  their  circumstances.  Thus  cruelty 
has  been  done  which  no  conscript  country  would  dream  of  doing. 
Thousands  of  cases  of  forcing  men  abroad  have  occurred  in  which, 
if  the  Territorials  had  been  citizens  of  a  conscript  nation,  they 
would  never  have  been  asked  to  go  to  the  war. 

Quite  as  bad  is  the  case  of  the  Household  Eegister.  Forms 
were  sent  round  to  householders  asking  them  to  fill  in  the  names 
of  male  persons  of  military  age  willing  to  serve,  and  it  was  widely 
understood  that  the  persons  who  put  down  their  names  would 
only  be  called  upon  as  a  last  resort.  The  circumstances  of  Volun¬ 
taryism,  however,  were  such  that  we  could  not  wait,  and  the 
following  question  put,  and  answ'er  made,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (May  19th),  speak  for  themselves  as  to  what  has 
happened : 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  asked  if  any  and  what  steps  were  taken  in 
respect  of  the  house-to-house  canvass,  made  some  months  ago,  as 
to  those  who  were  wdlling  to  serve  in  His  Majesty’s  forces,  and 
how  many  were  asked  to  join  the  Army  as  the  result  of  such 
information ;  and  whether  married  men  were  asked  to  join  before 
a  similar  request  was  made  to  unmarried  men? 

Mr.  Tennant  :  As  a  result  of  the  distribution  of  forms  to  house¬ 
holders  by  the  Parliamentary  Becruiting  Committee,  about 
300,000  names  of  men  willing  to  be  enlisted  were  submitted.  All 
of  these  have  been,  or  are,  being  asked  to  join.  T  cannot  say 
whether  unmarried  men  were  applied  to  first.  As  T  have  said,  all 
men  who  expressed  themselves  as  willing  have  been  called  upon. 

Never  mind  whether  they  were  married  men  or  not ;  never 
mind  whether  they  were  born  in  1878  or  in  1895 ;  they  were  put 
“voluntarily”  into  the  Army,  while  yet  the  streets  were  full  of 
unmarried  young  men,  some  of  whom  doubtless  will  obtain  the 
situations  left  vacant  by  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  filled  up 
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forms  under  a  misapprehension.  In  dealing  with  the  forms  of  a 
“voluntary”  system  it  is  clear  that  you  have  to  be  exceedingly 
careful. 

Under  the  voluntary  system  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent 
the  wrong  men  from  enlisting.  When  the  walls  of  a  nation  are 
covered  with  official  taunts  at  the  unenlisted,  you  cannot  blame 
proud  men  who  ought  to  be  making  munitions  if  they  go  off  to  the 
war.  It  is  otherwise  in  a  conscriptionist  country.  If  you  see  a 
young  man  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  you  know  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  there — that  for  some  good  reason  the  Government  has  not 
thought  well  to  make  him  a  soldier.  It  is  no  shame  to  be  in 
civilian  garb  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  it  is  in  the  streets  of 
London.  As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  in  The  Daily  Chronicle, 
this  also  applies  to  the  problem  of  the  unfit,  whose  hard  case  it  is 
sought  to  meet  by  issuing  badges.  “The  problem  exists  in  no 
belligerent  country  but  our  own.  Though  there  are  crowds  of 
apparently  healthy-looking  men  of  military  age  walking  about 
French  towns,  and  in  Germany,  they  are  unmolested  because 
people  know  that  if  the  authorities  had  wanted  them  they  would 
have  called  them  up.” 

The  Household  Eegister  call  was  made  secretly,  as  was  fitting 
to  its  character. 

Voluntaryism  boasts  that  it  has  obtained  a  large  but  undisclosed 
number  of  men  by  voluntary  methods.  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  advertised  for  men  by  methods  borrowed  from  the  pill- 
merchant,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  disorganised  some  of  our  most 
important  industries,  and  made  it  difficult  to  arm  the  men  who 
have  been  so  carelessly  raised. 

This  is  confessed.  That  we  have  already  more  men  than  we 
have  arms  for  is  now  advanced  as  an  excuse  why  we  should  not 
raise  more  men.  Thus  the  failure  of  Voluntaryism  is  put  forward 
as  an  excuse  to  make  us  continue  to  fail.  If  we  had  had  proper 
organisation  early  in  the  war,  then  by  this  time  we  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  pouring  out  the  necessary  arms  at  a  much 
greater  rate.  Having  turned  into  soldiers  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  be  making  arms,  we  are  now  able  to  point  out  with  a 
fine  wisdom  that  even  though  conscription  might  give  us  more 
men  we  could  not  use  them  because  of  the  lack  of  arms.  There  is 
a  grim  humour  about  this  as  about  other  parts  of  our  proceedings 
in  the  past  eleven  months. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  cannot  usefully  raise  many  more 
men.  Brought  at  last  to  recognise  the  seriousness  of  the  position, 
we  have  set  up  a  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  that  Minister  is  a 
man  who  has  a  happy  faculty  of  getting  things  done.  If  his 
department  does  its  work  properly,  then  before  many  months  have 
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passed  we  shall  have  greatly  increased  our  output  of  every  sort  and 
kind  of  necessary  equipment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  that 
equipment,  however,  to  begin  the  training  of  soldiers.  If  we  raise 
the  men  now  many  essential  parts  of  their  training  can  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  they  can  be  ready  for  their  arms  when  their 
arms  are  ready  for  them. 

Do  we  need  more  men? 

On  this  head  I  think  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
new  cry  of  Shells,  Shells,  Shells.  Of  a  truth  we  want  more  shells 
and  guns,  but  when  we  have  them  are  we  sure  that  we  shall  be  on 
level  terms  with  the  Germans?  Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Germans  are  already  producing  shells  (not  to  mention  gas)  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  that  their  scientific  resource  has  enabled 
them  to  secure  the  future  output  of  plenty  of  shells.  In  short, 
the  game  of  Shells  is  one  that  two  can  play  at,  and  I  fail  to  see 
that  our  belated  recognition  of  the  need  for  shells  will  necessarily 
enable  us  to  break  through  on  the  West  with  the  facility  pictured 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Manchester. 

If  we  get  on  level  terms  with  the  Germans  in  point  of  “shells,” 
it  is  most  obvious  that  we  need  to  be  superior  to  them  in  men  if  we 
are  to  establish  a  superiority.  Assuming  the  shells  on  both  sides 
to  be  equally  effective,  the  issue  will  be  determined  by  numbers. 

I  have  unfortunately  to  repeat  now  what  I  said  in  March,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the  precise  figures  of  recruiting.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  4th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : — 

“  Two  millions  or  more  are  engaged  either  in  the  Army  or  the 
Navy ;  they  are  at  the  Front  or  training  to  get  there.” 

At  Dundee  on  June  5th,  Mr.  Churchill  said  : — 

“Being  now  on  the  high  road  to  three  millions  of  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,” 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  from  these  diverse  utterances  that  we 
have  under  arms  as  soldiers  or  sailors  something  like  2,500,000 
men.  Parliament  has  voted,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  reminded 
us,  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  3,250,000  men,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  Lord  Kitchener’s  appeal  for  “300,000  more”  fits  into  this 
voted  number.  We  do  most  unfortunately  know,  however,  that 
our  casualties  on  land  and  sea  to  the  end  of  May  had  amounted 
to  271,000,  that  in  the  first  twelve  days  of  June  this  number  was 
raised  to  about  300,000,  and  that  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
wastage  through  disease.  What  I  want  to  say  very  clearly  is 
this.  The  nation  ought  not  to  rest  content  with  raising  the 
3,250,000  men  who  have  so  far  been  voled  by  Parliament.  We 
have  not  yet  raised  that  number ;  probably  we  have  not  nearly 
reached  the  third  million.  We  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
raising  less  than  4,000,000  fighting  men,  and  it  can  easily  be 
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demonstrated  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  that,  or  more,  if 
necessary. 

Let  us  see  what  men  we  have  of  military  age.  The  following 
figures  are  necessarily  approximate,  but  their  basis  is  the  last 
Census,  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  reliable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  argument : — 


United  Kingdom 


Men  aged  19  to  40. 


Age. 

No.  of  Men. 

19-20  ... 

799,000 

21-26  ... 

...  1,916,000 

26-30  ... 

...  1,833,000 

31-36  ... 

...  1,737,000 

36-38  ... 

968,000 

39-40  ... 

687,000 

Total,  19-40  ... 

...  7,889,000 

I  should  prefer  to  omit  the  men  aged  39  and  40,  and  if  we  take 
these  out  we  have  left  7,252,000  men. 

Rather  more  than  one  half  of  these  men  are  unmarried.  That 
is  to  say,  we  actually  have  3,700,000  unmarried  men  aged  19  to 
38,  which  number  includes,  of  course,  many  already  recruited. 
Let  us  deduct  about  one-fifth  as  physically  unfit,  and  we  have  left 
about  3,000,000  single  men.  Yet  in  a  recruiting  advertisement, 
appealing  for  only  300,000  men.  Lord  Kitchener  thinks  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  the  maximum  age  of  enlistment  from  38  to  40 ! 

That  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  Nearly  all  our  men  aged 
39  to  40  are  married,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement  taken  from  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  for 
1911 

Men  aged  39  and  40  in  England  and  Wales  in  1911. 


Aged  89. 

Aged  40. 

Single 

...  39,600 

36,700 

Married  ... 

...  193,300 

188,200 

Widowers 

5,800 

6,200 

Total 

...  238,700 

231,100 

Out  of  469,800  men  aged  39  and  40,  no  fewer  than  381,500  are 
married.  It  is  very  nearly  accurate  to  say  that  out  of  twelve  men 
of  these  ages,  ten  are  married.  Thus  the  raising  of  the  maximum 
enlistment  age  from  38  to  40  is  a  direct  invitation  to  married  men 
to  enlist,  even  while  the  authorities  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  unrecruited  young  unmarried 
men  in  the  country. 

There  is,  of  course,  every  reason  why  we  should  enlist  young 
men  as  far  as  possible.  War,  and  especially  the  kind  of  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  is  a  game  in  which  age  tells  heavily  against 
the  soldier.  If  we  take  a  man  of  39  instead  of  one  of  22,  we  not 
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only  probably  take  a  married  man  instead  of  a  single  man,  but 
we  probably  take  a  man  who  is  not  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  his 
junior. 

As  to  marriage,  here  is  an  interesting  table  which  shows  the 
proportion  of  men  married  at  different  ages  : — 

At  Age  Proportion  Married. 

19  . 1  in  125 


20 

21 

23 

26 

27 

35 

40 


34 

15 

5 

3 

2 

1-3 

1-2 


At  the  age  of  27  our  men  are  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  married  and  the  unmarried.  Under  27  the  great  majority  are 
unmarried,  and  it  should  be  our  object  to  secure  as  many  men  as 
possible  not  over  27  years  of  age. 

We  are  necessarily  running  this  war  with  great  extravagance 
because  we  were  not  ready  for  it — because  everything  has  had  to 
be  improvised.  At  nearly  every  point  money  has  to  be  poured  out 
to  secure  results  which  are  obtained  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
for  much  less  money.  We  cannot  help  this,  for  we  have  to  see 
the  thing  through,  whatever  it  costs.  Is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  throw  money  away  where  it  is  not  necessary? 

There  are  probably  at  this  moment  nearly  1,000,000  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  whose  dependants  are  receiving  separation 
allowances.  The  weekly  bill,  nay,  the  hourly  bill,  on  this  head  is 
therefore  enormous.  But  the  unnecessary  cost  does  not  end  with 
the  war.  After  the  war  there  will  be  a  great  number  of  pensions 
to  pay  to  widows  and  orphans  who  need  never  have  been  bereaved 
but  for  our  voluntary  system.  Let  it  be  written,  for  it  is  true, 
that  every  day  Voluntaryism  is  creating  a  fresh  crop  of  widows 
and  orphans  in  this  country.  Where  a  conscript  country  would 
be  calling  up  its  young  men  by  the  date  of  their  birth,  not  using 
the  inen  born  in  1884  until  the  men  born  in  1885  had  been  called 
up,  not  using  the  men  born  in  1883  until  the  men  born  in  1884 
had  been  called  up,  and  so  on,  we  scatter  broadcast  our  appeals 
and  our  taunts  accompanied  by  economic  inducements  to  poor 
married  men  to  leave  their  wives  and  families.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Voluntaryists  will  condescend  to  come  out  of  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  and  deal  with  this  specific  point.  In  the  early  days 
of  June  our  casualties  were  over  2,500  a  day.  If  500  of  these  were 
killed,  and  200  of  them  deaths  of  married  men,  we  were  making  at 
least  500  widows  and  orphans  every  day  when  the  number  need 
not  have  been  one-half  as  great. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Hyder,  who  has  done  so  much  recruiting  work  with 
the  Central  Committee’s  War  Van,  wrote  to  the  Press  on 
June  8th,  pointing  out  that  after  holding  nightly  meetings  for  six 
weeks  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincolnshire, 
he  had  nearly  everywhere  found  that  “too  many  married  men 
have  enlisted  and  too  many  single  men  have  stayed  behind.”  He 
went  on  to  say  with  perfect  truth  that  “an  incalculable  injustice 
is  being  done  to  the  dependants,  wives  and  children,  which  no 
money  allowance  or  pension  can  possibly  counterbalance.”  The 
Government  has  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  these  things,  for  it 
has  the  record  of  enlistments  and  casualties  before  it. 

The  social  crime  of  it  is  the  worst  thing,  of  course,  but  let  us 
turn  from  the  actual  and  deliberate  manufacture  of  widows  and 
orphans  to  the  cost  of  doing  it.  In  November  last  the  Govern¬ 
ment  published  a  White  Paper  on  the  allowances  and  pensions 
which  it  was  then  proposed  to  pay.  It  was  shown  then  that  if 
the  war  lasts  two  years,  and  if  no  more  than  2,000,000  men  were 
employed,  then  deaths  calculated  at  five  per  cent.,  and  disable¬ 
ments,  total  and  partial,  calculated  at  six  per  cent.,  would  cost 
£123,000,000.  Since  then,  however,  the  scale  of  pensions  has 
been  raised  considerably.  Not  only  so,  but  the  actuary  in  framing 
his  report  took  it  that  the  proportion  of  married  men  amongst  the 
soldiers  would  be  the  same  as  amongst  the  civil  population, 
whereas  our  special  inducements  to  married  men  to  enlist  must 
raise  the  proportion  of  married  men  under  arms  above  the  propor¬ 
tion  amongst  the  civil  population.  It  is  therefore  an  enormous 
liability  which  is  being  built  up  before  our  eyes  to  be  solved  by 
heavy  taxation  after  the  war.  This  liability  has  been  deliberately 
built  up  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  Voluntaryism.  Here  is  one  of  the 
official  advertisements  specially  appealing  to  married  men  to 
enlist : — 


INCREASED  SEPARATION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  SOLDIERS’  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

From  March  1st  the  Separation  Allowances  paid  by  the  Government  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  total 
weekly  payment  to  the  family,  if  the  soldier  makes  the  usual  allotment  from 
his  pay,  is  now  as  follows  : — 


Corporal 

or  Private. 

Sergeant. 

Wife . per  week... 

...  12/6 

15/- 

Wife  and  1  child  -  per  week  ... 

...  17/6 

20/- 

Wife  and  2  children,  per  week... 

...  21/- 

23/6 

Wife  and  3  children,  per  week  ... 

...  28/- 

25/6 

and  BO  on  with  an  addition  of 
2/-  for  each  additional  child. 


Each  motherless  child  .  6/- 
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From  February  1st,  1915,  Separation  Allowance  is  payable  for  all  children 
up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  This  includes  adopted  children. 

Allowances  for  Other  Dependants. 

If  an  unmarried  soldier  has  supported  a  dependant  for  a  reasonable  period, 
and  wishes  the  support  he  gave  to  be  continued,  the  Government  will  help, 
during  the  war,  by  making  a  grant  of  Separation  Allowance,  provided  he 
will  contribute  part  of  his  pay. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  any  Post  Office. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  details  to  the  possibilities  of  sane 
recruiting. 

There  was  a  very  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  4th  which  deserves 
attention.  He  said  : — 

I  think  the  Allied  countries  ought  to  determine  the  part  they  wish  Britain 
to  play  in  the  combination,  and  the  best  service  she  can  render.  What 
service  can  Britain  render?  She  can  keep  command  of  the  seas  for  the 
Allies.  She  has  done  so,  and  she  will  maintain  complete  control  till  the 
end.  That  is  the  invaluable  service  which  she  is  rendering  to  the  Allies.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  second  service  which  Britain  could  render?  She  could,  of  course, 
maintain  a  great  Army,  putting  the  whole  of  her  population  into  it,  exactly 
as  the  Continental  Powers  have  done.  What  is  the  third  service?  The  third 
service  which  she  can  render  is  the  service  which  she  rendered  in  the  Napo- 
leonic  War,  of  bearing  the  main  burden  of  financing  the  Allied  countries; 

.  .  .  and  also  to  help  the  Allies  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
equipments  of  war. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  was  seized  upon  with 
avidity  by  those  who  think  that  we  ought  not  to  raise  any  more 
men.  They  tell  us  that  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  weaken  our  pro¬ 
ductive  power  and  that  therefore  our  total  expenditure  of  force  in 
the  war  will  be  decreased  and  not  increased.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statement. 

We  have  first  to  observe  that  while  keeping  command  of  the 
seas  is  undoubtedly  a  great  service  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Allies,  it  cannot  in  itself  end  the  war,  and  that,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  a  long  war  would  actually  endanger  our  command  of  the 
seas  by  giving  the  Germans  time  in  which  to  construct  a  great 
fleet  of  submarines  to  sever  our  communications.  As  to  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  putting  their  whole  population  (by  which  I 
suppose  was  meant  their  whole  male  population)  into  the  Army, 
that  is  a  misapprehension.  Germany  has  not  put  all  her  men 
into  the  Army,  and  she  has  shown  that  although  she  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  only  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  ours,  and  although  she  is 
largely  cut  off  from  the  sea,  she  is  able  to  maintain  enormous 
armies  in  the  field  and  yet  to  give  them  better  munitions  of  war 
than  we  are  giving  our  smaller  Army.  She  has  brawny  men 
making  three  times  as  much  steel  as  we  are,  even  while  she  has 
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an  army  which  is  enormously  greater  than  that  which  our  eleven 
months’  “  successful  ”  recruiting  has  given  us. 

I  suppose  that  in  Germany,  counting  both  sexes,  and  including 
soldiers  actually  in  the  field  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Poland,  there 
are  at  the  present  time  fully  36,000,000  occupied  persons.  If, 
then,  as  many  as  7,000,000  men  of  military  age  are  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  there  are  still  left  29,000,000  workers  to  maintain  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  to  produce  peace  goods.  Of  men  aged  19  to 
38  Germany  has  approximately  10,000,000,  so  that  if  she  has 
7,000,000  men  under  arms,  which  I  venture  to  doubt,  she  has 
over  3,000,000  men  of  military  age,  if  not  of  military  capacity,  to 
devote  to  other  purposes  than  arms.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that 
organised  Germany  is  able  to  present  so  bold  a  front  on  East  and 
West,  and  also  to  pour  out  munitions  of  war  at  a  rate  which  we 
are  now  endeavouring  to  emulate  ? 

But  to  take  our  own  case.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  we  had 
20,000,000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  engaged  in  occupations  for 
gain.  Since  war  broke  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  added,  for  women  and  young  persons  have  entered  into 
employment  who  did  not  before  work  for  gain.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  that  with  proper  organisation  we  could  increase  the  total 
labour  forces  to  draw  upon,  including  men,  women  and  young 
children,  to  at  least  24,000,000 ;  of  these  24,000,000,  as  we  have 
seen,  7,250,000  would  be  men  of  military  age.  Suppose,  then, 
that  we  drafted  4,000,000  of  these  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
that  some  3,500,000  workers  were  required  to  furnish  material  of 
war.  That  would  utilise  7,500,000  persons  (of  whom  4,000,000 
would  be  men  of  military  age,  and  the  remainder  w’ould  be  men, 
women,  and  young  persons).  There  would  then  be  left  16,500,000 
men,  women,  and  young  persons  to  carry  on  with  “business  as 
usual,”  and  if  all  the  workers  concerned  did  a  little  bit  more  than 
usual,  in  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  time,  their  work  might 
easily  be  the  equivalent  of  many  more  than  their  number  in  time 
of  peace. 

Let  us  group  these  estimates  under  the  eye  : — 

The  Nation  Organised  for  War. 

(а)  Engaged  in  occupations  for  war  or  peace — 

1.  Men  of  military  age  (19-38)  under 

arms  (out  of  7,252,000)  .  4,000,000 

2.  Men,  women,  and  young  persons 

making  munitions  ...  .  3,500,000  , 

3.  Men,  women,  and  young  persons 

working  on  peace  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16,500,000 

-  24,000,000 

(б)  Unoccupied  dependants  .  22,000,000 

Total  population .  46,000,000 
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This  statement  may  be  in  reason  criticised  by,  let  us  say, 
reducing  the  number  of  occupied  persons  by  1,000,000  or  2,000,000, 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons  required  to  make  muni¬ 
tions  by  500,000  or  even  by  1,000,000.  It  will  be  perceived, 
however,  that  even  if  it  is  in  error  to  that  extent,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  (1)  that  the  nation  can  furnish  4,000,000  men  in  this 
war ;  (2)  that  it  can  also  produce  an  ample  supply  of  munitions 
for  ourselves  and  in  assistance  of  our  Allies,  and  (3)  that  it  can 
yet  employ  a  gieat  army  of  workers  in  producing  wealth  and 
helping  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  carry  on. 

When  we  read  these  facts  together  with  the  statements  I  gave 
in  this  Keview  in  May  as  to  the  number  of  mere  traffickers  and 
handlers  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  we  perceive  great 
possibilities  in  war  organisation,  or  for  that  matter  in  peace 
organisation.^ 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  National  Organisation  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  the  nature  of  the  prejudices  of  our  govern¬ 
ing  class.  Many  of  our  most  able  men,  now  as  before  the  war, 
use  their  abilities  against  every  attempt  at  organisation.  We 
have  been  for  too  long  accustomed  to  leave  things  to  chance  to 
learn  suddenly  that  happy-go-lucky  methods  are  apt  to  bring 
disaster  when  they  are  put  to  the  hazard  against  science  and 
organisation.  It  is  possible  to  be  unfair  even  to  our  enemies,  and 
I  think  it  distinctly  unfair  to  accuse  Germany  of  devoting  all  her 
energies  to  organising  for  war.  The  truth  is  that  Germany 
organised  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  that  war  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  she  organised.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that 
she  organised  for  war  any  more  thoroughly  than  she  organised 
her  town  life,  or  her  steel  industry,  or  such  a  peace  industry  as 
the  dye  industry,  or  her  magnificent  national  insurance  system. 
The  German  railways,  to  give  the  best  possible  example,  were,  it 
is  true,  organised  for  war,  but  they  were  no  less  organised  for 
peace,  and  they  served  the  trader  well  before  the  war  just  as  now 
they  are  rendering  magnificent  assistance  to  German  arms.  Our 
own  prejudice  against  organisation  was  so  great,  however,  that 
it  even  infected  our  Socialists,  many  of  whom  bitterly  opposed 
our  one  great  piece  of  Socialist  legislation,  the  National  Insurance 
Act. 

We  are  at  war  and  ill-prepared  for  it,  finding  that  we  lack  essen¬ 
tial  materials  of  war,  and  unable  to  employ  properly  in  our  own 
country  the  very  raw  materials  of  our  own  Empire.  These  things 
have  to  be  paid  for  ;  these  things  delay  the  end.  We  cannot  now 
command  what  might  have  been  commanded  if  we  had  used  fully 

(I)  On  this,  see  my  analysis  in  “The  Future  of  Work.” 
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some  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  resources  in  the  world.  The 
more  reason  that  our  statesmen  should  cast  off  their  prejudices  and 
lose  no  more  precious  time  before  doing  that  which  must  needs 
be  done.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government  to  close  its 
advertising  account,  and  to  call  to  arms  the  men  whom  it  needs. 
Having  done  that,  it  is  little  of  compulsion  that  is  needed  in 
respect  of  industrial  organisation.  Workmen  do  not  refuse  to 
work  for  wages,  and  the  idea  of  dragooning  them  into  factories 
is  a  bogey  which  usefully  serves  the  purpose  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  make  National  Service  a  Party  question,  but  which  has 
little  relation  to  the  facts.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  even  Prussians 
in  war  time  march  men  off  to  factories  under  armed  guards.  It 
is  true  that  compulsory  powers  are  desirable  in  respect  of  such 
details  as  conditions  of  work  during  war,  but  these  would  be 
little  exercised  and  chiefly  required  to  prevent  minorities  from 
spoiling  the  w'ork  of  those  who  desired  to  do  their  duty. 

Leo  G.  Chiozza  Money. 


June  15th,  1915. 


Postscript. — This  article,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed,  was  written  early  in  June.  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  alter  it  in 
any  way,  so  that  its  expressions  may  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  what  is,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  day,  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  L.  G.  C.  M. 
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The  key  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  lies  in  Macedonia.  This 
apparent  paradox  will  require  necessarily  a  certain  amount  of 
explanation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  question  its  veracity.  Were 
the  Macedonian  problem  settled  justly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Allies  would  find  the  Dardanelles 
opened  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  a 
mere  matter  of  hours.  In  addition,  a  new  Balkan  Entente,  com¬ 
prising  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro, 
might  be  inaugurated,  resting  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  the  principle  of  nationalities.  This  principle  has 
been  violated  in  Macedonia,  as  in  Thrace,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  until  a  just  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
nationalities  is  arrived  at,  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the 
Balkans. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Balkan  capitals  are  a  prey  to 
intrigues  of  the  basest  nature.  The  Yellow  Press  of  Sofia,  Athens, 
Nish,  and  Bucharest  pours  forth  its  venom  upon  its  confreres  in 
rival  capitals,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  be  made  by  responsible 
statesmen  to  check  its  outpourings.  M.  Venizelos,  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  politician  south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  kept  out  of  office 
by  a  particularly  unfortunate  intrigue.  Instead  of  a  united 
Balkan  League  which  could  have  reduced  Turkey  and  Hungary 
to  a  humiliating  submission,  we  see  each  Balkan  State  watching 
its  neighbour  jealously,  mobilising  its  armies  on  the  frontier,  and 
by  this  unnatural  vigilance  ruining  its  prospects  of  future  financial 
solvency.  Instead  of  the  Balkan  armies  uniting  with  the  Entente 
Powers,  in  whose  victory  all  their  ambitions  are  bound  up, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  prefer  to  waste  the  precious 
months  in  mutual  recriminations,  instead  of  boldly  striking  in 
defence  of  their  national  wishes  and  benefactors.  Beware,  ye 
statesmen  of  the  Balkans,  lest  when  ye  arrive  at  the  feast  it  has 
been  allotted  to  more  deserving  guests. 

Who  are  the  rightful  owners  of  Macedonia?  Down  to  the 
ninth  century  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  though 
harassed  by  successive  invasions  of  Avars  and  Goths.  By  900 
A.D.  Simeon,  Tsar  of  Bulgaria,  possessed  an  empire  which 
stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  included  not 
only  Macedonia,  but  most  of  modern  Serbia.  Samuel  (976-1014), 
though  driven  from  Eastern  Bulgaria,  made  Ochrida  the  capital 
of  a  realm  which  embraced  Macedonia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly.  Basil  II.  reconquered  Macedonia,  but  that  unhappy 
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country  fell  back  again  to  the  Azan  Tsars  of  Bulgaria,  in  whose 
hands  (outside  of  Salonika  and  Chalcidice)  it  remained  until  the 
Turkish  Conquest,  except  for  the  ephemeral  rule  ol  Stephen 
Dushan.  Thus,  historically,  the  Bulgarian  right  of  pre-emption 
over  Macedonia  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
better  than  that  of  the  Serbians. 

Since  the  Ottoman  conquest  the  same  process  has  been  noticed. 
The  Greeks  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  the  great  cities, 
Stamboul,  Adrianople,  Smyrna,  Salonika,  and  Philippopolis,  but 
the  desolate  Macedonian  valleys  have  proved  the  bourn  of  the 
heart  searchings  of  Sofia.  The  Bulgarian  claim  to  Macedonia 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano 
(1877),  although  this  neglected  the  claims  of  the  neighbouring 
States. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  another  chance  to  Greece  and 
Serbia,  but  neither  of  these  Powers,  harassed  by  dynastic  or 
financial  troubles,  made  a  very  effective  move.  The  disastrous 
war  of  1897,  and  the  perpetual  Cretan  question,  made  Greece  lose 
caste  with  the  Macedonians  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  leaders  capable 
of  understanding  the  situation  it  was  left  to  the  dubious  methods 
of  Greek  “bands,”  such  as  those  of  Paul  Melas,  and  the  Patri- 
archist  clergy,  to  carry  the  Cross  of  Hellas  into  Macedonia. 

Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  her  eyes  on  Macedonia.  Her 
“bands”  were  well  equipped,  and  a  skilful  use  was  made  of  any 
bad  feeling  between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  and  Serbian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  win  the  Turkish  consent  to  the  creation  of  new 
Exarchist  Bishoprics,  Veles,  Istip,  &c.  Further,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  made  no  overt  attack  on  the  Porte,  except  perhaps 
in  the  autumn  of  1908.  Meanwhile,  Serbia  woke  up,  to  find 
Uskub,  the  sacred  capital  of  Dushan,  Koumanovo,  Veles,  and 
Bitolia  lost,  and,  too  late,  began  a  propaganda  of  her  own.  The 
Greek  Government  did  likewise,  and,  but  for  the  imprudent  policy 
of  the  Young  Turks,  the  Balkan  nations  might  have  been  engaged 
in  a  fratricidal  struggle  with  each  other,  had  geography  permitted 
it.  The  barbarous  methods  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro¬ 
gress,  the  Albanian  rising,  and  the  Italian  War  contributed  to 
unite  the  Balkan  races,  although  the  dim  shadow  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  problem  hung  over  the  League  from  the  outset.  I  do 
not  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  two  Balkan  Wars,  for  which  all  seem  to  be 
equally  culpable,  as  the  Carnegie  Commission  testifies.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  second  Balkan  War. 
Perhaps  the  Greeks  were  a  little  less  to  blame  than  their  allies, 
as  they  did  not  commence  operations  like  the  Bulgars,  nor  did 
they  break  a  treaty  like  the  Serbs. 
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The  present  division  of  Macedonia,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  is  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nationalities. 

The  Serbians  have  occupied  the  Kazas  of  Doiran,  Kafadar 
Uskub,  Veles,  Tetovo,  Kadovitcha,  Pecovo,  Palanka,  Kratovo, 
Kocana,  Istip,  Prilip,  Dibra,  Krichevo,  Ochrida,  Bitolia,  Struga, 
and  Eesna,  in  which  there  is  a  large  Bulgarian  majority  and 
the  Serbian  element  is  small  or  non-existent.  The  Greeks 
similarly  hold  the  Bulgarian  Kazas  of  Yenidjeh,  Kou- 
kous,  Kailar,  Vodena,  Demirhissar,  Fiorina,  and  Kastoria, 
although  the  chief  towns  of  Yenidze,  Fiorina,  Vodena, 
Kastoria,  and  Demirhissar  are  mainly  Greek,  and  in  New 
Bulgaria  those  of  Strumnitza  and  Melnik,  according  to  M. 
Brancoff’s  brochure  on  Macedonia  (1905).  Certain  districts, 
Kailar,  Drama,  Kavala,  and  Sarichaban,  are  mainly  Osmanli,  but 
the  minority  is  Greek  and  not  Bulgarian.  The  Bulgarian  element 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  much  nearer  the  coast  than  Hilkis  or 
Demirhissar ;  though,  had  the  Balkan  Wars  been  postponed,  I 
doubt  whether  any  part  of  Macedonia,  apart  from  Salonika  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  would  have  escaped  the  wiles  of  Sofia. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Macedonia,  careful  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  serious  conditions  now  prevailing  in  that 
unhappy  province.  It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  the 
Serbian  Government  is  deliberately  inviting  Bulgarian  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  harsh  and  intolerant  regime  to  which  Bulgaro-Mace- 
donians  are  being  subjected.  Even  according  to  neutral  observers, 
thousands  of  refugees  have  crossed  the  frontiers  into  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  territories,  and  the  system  of  repression  is  not  only 
directed  against  Bulgars  and  Turks,  but  against  Greeks  also. 
In  the  town  of  Uskub  the  Greek  schools  were  burnt  down,  the 
Serbian  firemen  making  no  efforts  to  check  the  flames.  The 
recent  events  at  Strumnitza  show  how  delicate  the  situation  is, 
and  how  the  most  careful  diplomacy  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
a  Balkan  outbreak. 

In  discussing  this  complicated  question,  two  facts  cannot  but 
present  themselves  to  an  impartial  investigator.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  Bulgarians  seem  to  welcome  an  inquiry  into  the 
facts  and  conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  and  the  equal  disinclination 
of  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  in  that  direction.  These  seem  to  say, 
“What  is  past,  is  past;  let  us  cover  all  over  with  a  generous 
allowance  of  Lethe  water,  and  let  no  questions  be  asked”  :  a 
view  that  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  a  good  conscience. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bulgaria  enjoys  “  a  bad  press,”  although  Greece 
also,  by  her  ill-advised  failure  to  join  the  Allies  last  March,  is 
being  coldly  regarded  by  her  Entente  friends. 

In  the  second  place,  one  must  admit  that  the  Bulgarians,  of 
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all  the  Balkan  nations,  are  by  far  the  most  tolerant.  The 
Mahometan  subjects  of  Bulgaria  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship 
accorded  to  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  whilst  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  has  doubled  its  membership  within  twenty-five 
years.  Greece  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerant  to  alien  faiths  and  races, 
if  they  call  themselves  good  Hellenes,  but  there  has  been  a  large 
efflux  of  Mahometans  from  Greek  Macedonia  and  Crete.  The 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  have  only  one  method  of  treatment  of 
subject  races.  They  must  become  Serbs  and  Orthodox,  or  leave 
the  country,  and  they  stay  on  at  their  peril !  The  treatment 
accorded  to  Arnauts,  Greeks,  and  Bulgars  is  identical.  The 
outrages  on  Mussulman  and  Macedonian  women  are,  alas !  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  executions  for  purely  political  offences  are 
not  becoming,  unfortunately,  less  frequent  in  the  new  territories 
of  Serbia.  Therefore,  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  new  Macedonia, 
doubtful  territories  should  be  handed  over  to  the  tolerant 
State,  rather  than  to  the  intolerant  one,  in  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  task  of  all  is  that  of  the  amateur  map- 
drawer.  His  judgments  are  sure  to  be  criticised  on  all  sides,  and 
cogent  reasons  will  be  found  why  this  or  that  plan  is  impossible. 
He  must  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  his  deliberations  will 
have  a  mercenary  flavour,  which  will  ill-accord  with  the  lofty 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  decisions.  He  must  consult  authori¬ 
ties  and  read  text-hooks,  and  even  then  his  knowledge  of  the 
problems  will  be  insufficient,  for  all  questions  of  ethnography  and 
geography  and  military  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  present  boundary,  for  instance,  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  was  drawn  up  entirely  by  the  Greek  General  Staff  to 
avoid  an  attack  from  Bulgaria,  and  a  change  can  hardly  be  made 
with  the  goodwill  of  both  parties  until  their  mutual  relations  have 
been  ameliorated. 

Each  of  the  Balkan  nations  is  far  too  chauvinistic,  and,  until 
they  can  moderate  their  extreme  pretensions,  little  peace  can  be 
hoped  for.  ThelUarnegie  inquiry  published  a  map  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  in  which  the  ambitions  of  each  State  were  clearly 
stated.  Greece  laid  claim  to  all  territory  south  of  the  Adrianople — 
Djoumaia — Veles  and  Durazzo  line ;  a  clearly  impossible  demand, 
as  it  excluded  Bulgaria  from  the  iEgean,  and  included  districts 
where  there  were  no  Greeks  at  all.  Bulgaria  claimed  Pirot  in 
Old  Serbia,  and  lands  as  far  south  as  Verria  and  Koritza,  but  not 
Salonika  nor  Chalcidice.  Serbia  claimed  part  of  Old  Bulgarian 
territory,  such  as  Widdin  and  Slivnitza,  all  northern  Albania  as 
far  south  as  Dratch,  and  Austro-Hungarian  territory  as  far  as 
Agram  and  Fiume.  All  these  ambitions  were  excessive ;  but 
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there  seems  now  a  reasonable  chance  of  Serbia  acquiring  Bosnia 
Herzegovina,  and  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  possibly  Metkovic  or 
Spalatro.  The  Malissori  districts  of  northern  Albania,  including 
Scutari,  might  go  to  Montenegro,  as  the  modern  Albanian  State 
seems  incapable  of  working  out  its  own  destinies  unhampered  by 
foreign  intervention.  Serbia,  being  satisfied  in  the  Serbian¬ 
speaking  districts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  ought  to  liberate  Mace, 
donia  and  restore  it  to  the  Power  which  possesses  the  sympathy 
of  its  inhabitants — Bulgaria.  The  new  frontier  between  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  should  be  the  Palanka — Veles — Shah  Dagh  line  as 
designed  in  the  original  Serbo-Bulgarian  treaty,  leaving  the  district 
of  Monastir  to  arbitration,  though  Bulgaria  has  the  best  claim 
to  it.  The  future  of  Monastir,  which  is  divided  between  Bul- 
garophones,  Grecophones,  Vlachs,  and  Albanians,  could  be 
arranged  according  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  much  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  sufficient  compensation  could  be  handed  to  Greece 
elsewhere,  to  make  her  submit  to  such  an  augmentation  of  Bul¬ 
garian  territory  in  this  quarter.  The  Cazas  of  Kafadan,  Veles, 
Tetovo,  Gostivar,  Kratovo,  Ko9ana,  Istip,  Eadovitch,  Pechovo, 
and  Krichevo  should  be  restored  to  Bulgaria  in  their  entirety. 
But  the  Dibra-Plorina  and  Bitolia  triangle  requires  some  adjust¬ 
ment,  though  as  soon  as  Bulgaria  could  give  some  clear  proofs  of 
her  friendly  feelings  towards  Greece  and  Serbia,  it  should  by 
rights  be  given  to  her. 

The  Greco-Bulgarian  frontier  is  an  even  more  complicated  ques¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  the  Mesta  valley  the  present  frontier,  according 
to  Greek  opinion,  is  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Greece  against  a  Bulgarian  attack.  The  suggested 
cession  either  of  the  Edessa — Yenidjeh  or  the  Drama — Kavalla 
districts  finds  no  favour  in  Hellenic  circles,  which,  while  boasting 
of  Greek  invincibility,  regard  Bulgaria  as  the  wolf  in  the  fable, 
and  hold  that  Bulgaria  will  not  be  content  with  Kavalla,  but  will 
want  Salonika  also.  Greece  might  be  willing  to  give  up  Drama— 
Kavalla  if  Bulgaria  were  to  renounce  her  claims  to  Salonika  and 
Seres.  It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  decide  the  question 
offhand,  though  the  compromise  which  would  be  most  justifiable 
would  be  to  leave  an  identical  number  of  Bulgars  under  Greek 
rule  in  Macedonia  with  the  number  of  Greeks  under  Bulgarian  rule 
in  Thrace ;  since  the  eventual  occupation  of  the  Enos — Midia  line 
by  Bulgaria  would  appear  to  be  certain.  On  the  question  of 
Kavalla  a  great  number  of  heart-burnings  are  bound  to  occur,  but, 
as  Greece  will  still  hold  a  large  amount  of  “  Bulgarophone  ”  terri¬ 
tory  in  south-western  Macedonia,  she  can  afford  to  give  up  Kavalla 
to  Bulgaria,  whose  only  port  on  the  iEgean  is  now  Dedeagatch. 
This  will  not  improve  Bulgaria’s  outlet  from  her  new  provinces  to 
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the  sea  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  Struma  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  better  geographical  frontier  than  the  watershed  between 
Seres  and  Drama.  But  such  a  cession  of  territory,  except  as 
the  result  of  a  disastrous  war,  could  never  be  procured  from  the 
Athenian  Government,  unless  Monastir,  Avlona,  Ionia,  Cyprus, 
the  Troad  and  the  Dodekanese  could  be  offered  to  Greece  as  a 
quid  pro  quo — a  suggestion  which  would  find  no  favour  at  the 
Quirinal,  though  more  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  nation¬ 
ality.  In  exchange  for  the  cession  of  the  Kazas  of  Drama, 
Kavalla,  and  Sarichaban,  Greece  should  obtain  the  Doiran — 
Ghevgeli  enclave,  as  a  strategic  precaution. 

In  putting  forward  this  division  of  Macedonia,  I  am  painfully 
conscious  that  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  will  not  be 
welcomed  with  delight  in  any  quarter.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  claims  of  nationality  and  a  give-and-take  principle  have  been 
followed  out,  and  I  am  convinced  that  somehow  on  these  lines 
the  future  peace  of  the  Balkans  will  be  permanently  secured,  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible. 

The  present  intransigeance  of  the  Balkan  Powers,  their  incapacity 
to  accept  the  principle  “  do  ut  des,”  renders  the  task  of  the  diploma¬ 
tist  no  easy  one.  When  one  remembers  that  M.  Venizelos  is  said 
to  have  fallen  from  office  because  he  saw’  the  necessity  of  ceding 
Kavalla  to  Bulgaria  in  exchange  for  the  Vilayet  of  Smyrna,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  that  MM.  Pasitch  or  Kadoslavoff  will  be  any 
more  successful,  if  they  abate  one  jot  of  the  national  aspirations 
of  their  patriots.  In  Balkan  circles  the  military  party  is 
paramount,  and  soldiers  are  not  notorious  in  the  way  of  modera¬ 
tion.  The  whole  problern  can  scarcely  be  solved  until  the  States 
trust  one  another,  a  consummation  about  as  likely,  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  as  the  Greek  Kalends.  All  Balkan  authorities 
agree  in  stating  that  pressure  must  come  from  outside.  But  who 
is  to  exert  that  pressure?  Of  the  Entente  Powers,  Eussia  and 
France  are  suspected  by  Bulgaria  as  being  too  partial  to  Serbia 
and  Greece.  Only  Great  Britain  can  act  as  arbitrator,  though 
her  policy  in  the  Balkans  has  been  timid  enough  in  the  past. 
Eussia  could  coerce  Serbia  into  evacuating  Macedonia,  and  the 
allied  fleet  could  easily  instil  reason  into  the  megalomaniacs  of 
the  Athenian  caf^s.  But  would  the  Enos — Midia  line,  and  the 
possession  of  half  Macedonia,  satisfy  the  Bulgarian  extremists, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of  Edessa,  Demirhissar,  Vodena, 
Koukoush,  Dibra,  Uskub,  and  Ochrida? — for  she  has  tender 
memories  with  regard  to  many  of  these ;  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer  in  the  Near  East  last  November  that  Bulgaria  should 
be  content  with  Thrace  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vardar  was 
by  no  means  welcomed  by  friends  in  Sofia.  Macedonia  is  the 
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national  bourn  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  present  methods  of  the  Nish 
Government  can  only  tend  to  accentuate  those  desires. 

The  Balkans  at  the  present  moment  seem  hopeless ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  guided  by  mutual  distrust,  and  blinded  by  the 
cloud  of  Teutonic  diplomacy,  they  will  fail  to  realise  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  may  never  occur  again.  The  victory  of  the  Central 
Empires  will  enchain  them  for  ever;  that  of  the  Entente  may 
bring  Aeolia  and  Ionia  to  Greece,  Transylvania  to  Eoumania, 
Bosnia  to  Serbia,  Thrace  and  most  of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria. 
The  moments  are  slipping  by,  and  if  the  Dardanelles  are  forced 
unaided,  the  occasion  may  have  passed.  If  an  allied  force,  how¬ 
ever  small,  were  to  be  landed  at  Salonika,  to  strike  at  Stamboul 
or  at  Budapest,  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  government  of  Macedonia, 
one  may  be  sure  that  such  a  step  would  be  greeted  by  all  three 
States  with  relief.  The  hands  of  Greece,  who  is  only  seeking 
an  opportunity  for  intervention,  would  be  forced.  Bulgaria  would 
likewise  (as  Dr.  Dillon  has  wisely  hinted  on  page  700  of  the 
Jubilee  Number  of  this  Keview)  be  glad  of  this  excuse  to  shake 
off  the  influence  of  Berlin,  and  Serbia  would  find  new  supporters 
for  her  invasion  of  Bosnia. 

Let  Anglo-French  bayonets,  backed  up  by  the  re-united  Balkan 
legions,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  diplomacy,  and  thus  effect  the 
fulfilment  of  the  national  aspirations  of  each  Balkan  State;  and 
one  may  confidently  predict  that  the  war  of  Armageddon,  against 
three  effete  and  oppressive  empires,  will  be  brought  more  speedily 
to  a  victorious  conclusion. 


Kenneth  Ledward. 


A  WAR  OF  CONTRASTS. 


Thb  spluttering,  insensate  hatred  of  England  which  is  now  the 
common  passion  of  seventy  million  Germans,  united  as  they  have 
never  been  united  before,  awakes  in  the  average  Englishman  but 
a  feeble  response.  He  has  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  because  no 
choice  is  left  to  him.  Hardly  a  line  or  a  word  reaches  him  from 
Germany  that  is  not  barbed  with  this  unmistakable  detestation. 
He  sees  that  what  was  at  the  beginning  an  elemental  and 
perfectly  intelligible  emotion  has  grown  into  a  religion,  and  been 
organised  into  a  mania.  Always  comically  surprised  to  find 
himself  even  disliked,  he  now  has  to  ruminate  with  such  philo¬ 
sophy  as  he  can  muster  over  the  discovery  that  the  Germans 
loathe  us,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  with  an  intensity 
that  not  merely  surpasses,  but  is  utterly  and  fundamentally 
different  from  their  feelings  towards  any  and  all  of  their  other 
antagonists.  He  has  encountered  neutral  visitors  who  return 
from  the  Fatherland  aghast  at  the  vehemence  of  its  paroxysms. 
They  can  find  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it,  unless  it  be  the 
spirit  of  a  lynching  party  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  or 
such  a  gust  of  revengeful  ferocity  as  swept  over  England  at  the 
first  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Between  white  peoples,  he  is 
assured,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it.  Only  the  terrible 
antipathies  of  race  and  colour  have  hitherto  evoked  convulsions  cf 
this  frenzied  order.  And  the  fury  of  the  Germans,  as  he  cannot 
help  noticing,  has  the  unique  property  of  lasting  and  growing. 
It  has  become  part  of  their  permanent  plant  of  war,  at  once 
fervid  and  mechanical,  a  nurtured  madness,  a  spontaneous  ebulli¬ 
tion  prolonged  to  order.  He  has  ticketed  off  in  his  mind  the 
various  stages  and  tokens  of  its  development — how  the  war  that 
began  as  a  'war  against  Russia  has  become  for  practically  all 
Germans  a  war  against  England  ;  how  the  pamphlets  thrust  upon 
stranded  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle  and  designed 
to  convince  them  that  Germany  was  engaged  in  a  holy  war  for 
Teutonic  civilisation  against  Slav  barbarism  were  out  of  date 
almost  before  their  recipients  had  reached  the  United  States ; 
how,  in  the  meantime,  officialdom  had  given  a  new  turn  to  popular 
sentiment,  and  England,  as  the  betrayer  of  Kultur,  had  been 
installed  in  the  first  place  of  dishonour.  Then  came  the  discovery 
that  it  was  we  who  were  the  real  instigators  of  the  war,  and  that 
our  low,  shop-keeping  cupidity  and  cunning,  our  inveterate  habit 
of  commercial  piracy,  disguised  under  the  nauseating  pretence  of 
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a  tenderness  for  “the  rights  of  the  smaller  States,”  had  been 
the  true  and  only  begetter  of  this  infamous  catastrophe.  German 
statesmen,  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  their  head,  developed 
this  view  and  embroidered  it ;  German  sergeants  kicked  it  into 
their  British  prisoners;  German  professors  were  called  in  to 
expound  it ;  German  poets  chanted  it  with  purple  conviction ;  the 
German  Press  and  the  German  people  caught  at  it  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  that  satisfied  every  instinct  of  their  being ;  not  a  machine 
in  that  greatest  of  all  German  industries,  the  manufacture  of 
opinion,  but  was  set  to  work  in  its  service;  and  from  one  end 
of  the  Fatherland  to  the  other  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  have  usurped  all  other  aims 
and  hopes,  and  have  been  canonised  as  the  supreme  and  sacred 
objects  of  the  war.  Whatever  the  Germans  are  destined  to  suffer, 
they  feel  just  now — they  will  grow  saner  later  on — that  any 
damage  they  can  inflict  on  our  Navy  or  Army  or  by  sea-raids  and 
air-raids  on  our  towns,  will  bring  them  ample  compensation.  The 
whole  country  and  every  man  and  woman  in  it  are  welded  in  a 
personal  and  transcendent  passion  of  hostility  against  Britain 
and  all  things  British. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  has  watched  the  manifestations  of 
this  hysteria  of  hate  unmoved,  save  by  a  bland  wonder  and  a 
compassionate  disdain.  He  is  very  far  from  reciprocating  it. 
Eightly  or  wrongly  he  goes  a  long  way  towards  exonerating  the 
German  people  from  complicity  in  bringing  on  the  war.  He 
distinguishes,  perhaps  somewhat  innocently,  between  Prussia  and 
the  Prussians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  German  States 
and  tribes  on  the  other.  He  conceives  himself  to  be  at  war  less 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  a  nation  than  with  the  spirit  and 
leaders  of  a  localised  military  caste.  I  will  not  inquire  how  far 
this  belief  has  reason  to  support  it,  and  how  far  it  is  a  mere 
hallucination.  The  fact  that  it  obtains,  however,  effectually 
prevents  the  average  Englishman  from  extending  to  the  German 
people  the  powerful  antipathy  he  undoubtedly  felt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  to  the  Kaiser  and  German  diplomacy  and  the 
brutalities  of  the  German  Army  in  the  field.  Even  that  anti¬ 
pathy  seems,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  to  have  sensibly 
weakened  in  recent  months.  It  has  been  largely  replaced  by  a 
steadier,  colder  concentration  of  the  national  thoughts  and  energies 
on  the  instant  need  of  things.  Zeppelin  raids,  the  sinking  of 
passenger  ships,  the  use  of  poisonous  gases,  and  such-like  devil¬ 
tries  may  stir  the  country  to  momentary  outbursts  of  very  human 
emotion,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more 
likely  is  the  temper  of  the  nation  to  settle  down  into  a  hard, 
implacable,  self-continent  resolution  to  see  this  thing  through,  a 
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resolution,  one  may  hope,  too  clear-sighted  to  risk  the  waste  and 
confusion  of  futile  animosities  and  too  firm  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  artificial  incitements.  The  truth  is,  we  are  not  a  hating 
people.  No  nation,  perhaps,  is  so  little  capable  of  keeping  a 
grudge  alive  or  of  nourishing  irrelevant  and  distracting  antagon¬ 
isms,  or  so  willingly  allows  the  mellowing  hand  of  time  the  fullest 
play.  The  past  has  no  sting  and  very  few  associations  of  any 
sort  for  Englishmen.  It  has  for  the  Irish,  the  Americans,  and 
the  Germans,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  find  it  so  hard 
to  understand  them.  The  spirit  which  enables  Americans  to 
talk  of  the  “Boston  massacre”  as  though  it  happened  last  week, 
which  feed^  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  with  memories  of  ancient 
wrongs  and  oppressions,  and  which  kindles  the  Kaiser’s  rhetoric 
into  so  bright  a  blaze  of  apt  and  stirring  local  allusions  when  he 
is  addressing  the  peoples  of  his  various  States,  is  forever  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  Englishmen.  If  we  possessed  it  we  could  not,  as 
we  do,  join  every  year  with  the  Americans  in  celebrating  July  the 
Fourth  and  in  honouring  Washington’s  birthday.  Our  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  anniversaries  is  a  token  of  that  easy-going  good 
nature  which  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of  our  national  make-up, 
a  good  nature  which,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  is  traceable 
to  a  defective  historical  consciousness.  What  Polyphontes  says 
to  Merope  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  could  never  be  said  to  or 
of  England  : — 

“I  sought  thee,  Merope;  I  find  thee  thus, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee;  bent  to  keep. 

By  sad  observances  and  public  grief, 

A  mournful  feud  alive,  which  else  would  die.” 

That  is  not  our  way.  As  a  people  we  are  slow  to  anger,  quick 
to  forgive  and  to  forget,  and  incapable  of  paying  back  hatred  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  same  coin.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
palpable  contrasts  between  the  Germans  and  ourselves  that  they 
can  hate,  can  find  luxury  in  the  emotion,  and  derive  strength 
from  its  expression,  and  that  the  basic  impulse  to  such  displays 
is  lacking  in  our  temperament.  Whether  it  is  that  we  are  more 
impervious  to  ideas  than  they  are,  or  less  given  to  visualising  them, 
or  that  our  nerves  are  under  better  control,  or  that  our  national 
character  is  more  mature,  or  that  our  instinct  for  the  qualities 
that  tell  in  a  crisis  is  sounder,  the  fact  remains  that  this  particular 
German  characteristic  has  no  counterpart  in  the  British  psych¬ 
ology.  It  is  an  excess  so  alien  to  our  own  consciousness  that  we 
find  diflficulty  in  connecting  it  with  grown-up,  rational  beings ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  nation  in  the  throes  of  an  intermin¬ 
able  nursery  tantrum  leaves  us  frankly  gaping.  Even  our  con- 
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duct  of  a  war  for  national  existence,  entered  upon  simply  as  a 
duty  that  could  not  be  shirked  and  waged  with  a  tenacity  that 
will  bear  any  test,  is  still  permeated  by  an  irrepressibly  sporting 
spirit.  To  the  Germans  it  seems  frivolous  or  forced,  a  calculated 
affront  where  it  is  not  another  proof  of  our  lamentable  decadence. 
They  spat  from  them  in  contempt  the  praises  we  bestowed  upon 
the  Captain  of  the  Emden  as  a  skilful  and  gallant  commander 
who  had  played  the  game.  Yet  our  commendations  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  were  quite  sincere  and  quite  innocent,  and  those  who 
uttered  them  really  thought  they  were  paying  a  tribute  that 
Germans  would  appreciate.  Such  is  our  tragic  misunderstanding 
of  the  German  people  that  we  cannot  even  applaud  them  accept¬ 
ably.  To  impute  to  them  or  to  any  of  their  officers  on  land  or 
sea  the  qualities  of  sportsmanship  is  to  rasp  on  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  well-known  novelist,  Frau  Ida  Boy-Ed,  gave 
immediate  and  passionate  utterance  to  the  general  resentment. 
“The  English,”  she  wrote,  “cannot  grasp  that  the  sacred,  awe¬ 
inspiring  duty  of  preserving  our  holiest  possessions  demands  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  an  exhibition  of  nerve  force  beside  which 
any  sport  in  the  world  is  the  silliest  child’s  play.  The  attribute 
‘  sportsmanlike  ’  is  not  acceptable.  We  regard  it  as  an  insult. 
Our  sea  heroes  do  not  act  as  sportsmen.  They  act  from  the  deep, 
unfathomable  demands  of  their  German  nature. '  They  will  be 
rough  or  gentle  as  occasion  requires.”  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that 
this  gifted  lady  adds  to  a  natural  and  feminine  a  strictly  Teutonic 
and  acquired  inability  to  comprehend  in  the  least  what  it  is  we 
mean  when  we  talk  of  acting  like  a  sportsman.  It  is  as  much 
beyond  her  as  the  esoteric  significance  that  the  Germans  attach 
to  the  word  Kultur  is  beyond  our  own  powers  of  interpretation ; 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  even  if  the  inner  and  vital 
meaning  of  these  two  terms  could  be  fully  explained  to  the 
British  and  German  peoples,  they  would  think  any  more  highly 
either  of  them  or  of  one  another.  It  is  not  a  question  of  words, 
but  of  ideals  and  values  and  standards  and  the  secret  springs  of 
thought  and  conduct,  and  these  precisely  are  the  matters  in  which 
the  two  nations  are  most  hopelessly  divided.  There  is  little  use 
in  reminding  us  that  of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  Germans 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  ourselves  in  race  and  blood ;  that  our 
words  for  the  simple,  intimate,  indispensable  things  of  life  are 
virtually  identical ;  that  the  two  nations,  besides  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity  in  their  religious  experiences  and  development,  have  had 
in  the  past  many  close  political  ties.  All  this  is  obviously  true. 
But  it  still  has  to  be  added  that  no  two  more  or  less  kindred 
peoples  have  expanded  along  such  diametrically  divergent  lines 
as  the  Germans  and  the  British.  We  mistake  altogether  the 
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genesis  and  the  quality  of  the  German  hatred  of  ourselves  if  we 
attempt  to  explain  it  merely  by  references  to  politics,  commerce, 
colonies,  the  accident  of  history,  or  any  tangible  and  material 
sources.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  It  is  a  revulsion  of 
the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  German  people.  It  is  the  resultant 
of  all  the  imponderabilia  that  determine  the  nature  and  instincts 
of  nations  and  their  philosophies  of  life  and  government  and 
society.  In  all  these  things,  which  are  the  vital  things,  for  every 
point  of  resemblance  or  even  of  approximation  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  offer  a  hundred  of  the  sharpest  contrasts. 

I  do  not  know  any  book  in  which  this  has  been  more  effectively 
brought  out  than  in  Miss  Wylie’s  “Eight  Years  in  Germany.” 
Published  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  it  is  an  admirably  written, 
ardent,  and  deeply  sympathetic  study  of  Germany  and  the  German 
character  at  their  best.  And  it  is  at  their  best  that  we  in  Great 
Britain,  if  we  are  wise,  should  seek  at  such  a  time  as  this  to 
know  and  take  the  measure  of  our  enemies.  For  not  only  is 
every  conflict  between  nations  as  much  a  matter  of  spiritual  and 
psychological  qualities  as  of  naval  or  military  power,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  supreme  functions  of  war  to  reveal  the  soul  of  a  people 
in  its  highest  and  strongest  flights.  Miss  Wylie’s  volume  is  all 
the  more  enlightening  for  being  selective  and  partial  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  vehement  and  affectionate  prepossessions.  She  falls 
occasionally  into  the  blunder  of  comparing  what  is  best  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  what  is  second  or  third  best  in  England ;  when  she 
ventures  into  the  field  of  international  politics  it  is  not  infrequently 
to  stumble  and  lose  her  way ;  and  there  is  an  obverse  and  by  no 
means  so  pleasing  side  to  her  picture  of  German  life  and  character 
that  she  studiously  or  unwittingly  ignores.  All  this  any  reader 
of  moderate  discernment  can  make  allowance  for,  and  in  return 
he  will  gain,  in  a  form  more  vivid  and  compact  than,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  accessible  elsewhere,  a  genuine  insight  into  the  German 
spirit  and  German  ideas.  More  particularly  will  he  be  made  to 
realise  the  immensity  of  the  gulf  separating  the  two  peoples  in 
their  instinctive  ways  of  looking  at  things.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  Mies  Wylie  returns  again  and  again.  The  truth  of  the^ 
matter  is,  she  declares,  that  between  the  English  and  the  Germans 
there  is  no  real  affinity  whatever,  that  they  have  scarcely  an  idea 
or  an  ideal  or  an  ambition  in  common,  and  that  in  nothing  is  their 
diversity  more  apparent  than  in  their  respective  attitudes  towards 
life  and  their  manner  of  living.  One  cannot  too  often  insist  that 
the  German  hatred  of  England,  wrought  to  white  heat  by  the  war, 
is  not  the  product  of  the  war  or  of  any  mere  rivalry  in  trade, 
sea-power,  or  political  dominion.  Its  roots  reach  down,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  very  soul,  the  primal  instincts  and  philosophy  of  the 
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German  people.  Whatever  is  most  German  is  essentially  and  of 
necessity  most  anti-English. 

Miss  Wylie  takes  as  her  starting-point  for  a  comparison  between 
the  two  peoples  their  opposing  conceptions  of  religion.  We 
English,  as  she  says,  rarely  mention  God  at  all  in  our  daily  life. 
“He  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  a  terrific  overshadowing  Being, 
feared  and  revered,  and  kept  in  our  private  sanctuaries,  to  be 
appealed  to  in  moments  of  profound  grief  or  emotion,  but  certainly 
no  companion  to  our  ordinary  thoughts  or  actions.”  But  the 
lieher  Herr  Gott  of  the  Germans  is  above  all  things  a  very  human 
comrade,  a  partaker  of  the  common  round,  to  be  recognised  in 
whatever  is  loved  or  enjoyed.  He  is  also  an  intensely  German 
deity,  peculiarly  associated  with  the  German  soil,  the  supreme 
war-lord  and  guardian  of  the  German  hosts.  The  German  heart 
responds  to  Him  even  when  the  German  intellect  refuses  to  relax 
its  scepticism  and  refuses  still  more  sternly  to  be  caged  within  the 
four  walls  of  any  doctrine.  There  is  in  the  German  spirit  a  deep 
instinct  of  revolt  against  all  dogmas  and  articles  of  belief  and 
formal  acceptances  and  ceremonies.  But  there  is  also  an  unsparing 
religious  curiosity.  “The  German  is  the  world’s  pagan,”  and 
“deep  in  its  heart  the  German  people  has  never  been  wholly 
converted.”  The  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Teutonic  soul  is 
towards  a  pantheistic  attitude  that  will  satisfy  and  square  with 
its  passionate  sense  of  oneness  with  nature  and  the  universe.  But 
creeds  and  definite  formularies  and  the  Steckkissen  of  unalterable 
canons  have  never  sufficed  to  hold  the  free-ranging  German  mind. 
Always  a  doubter,  the  German  has  never  yet  fallen  into  a  facile, 
still  less  a  lethargic,  acquiescence  in  life  and  its  riddles.  He 
unrestingly  faces  and  pursues  them,  discarding  in  the  greatness 
of  the  effort  whatever  belief  or  convention  hampers  his  quest  of 
truth.  “The  German,  for  all  his  etiquette  and  class-laws,  is  a 
free-thinker  and  a  born  revolutionary  where  his  soul  and  mind  are 
concerned.  In  art,  literature,  and  music  he  has  never  been  afraid 
to  tear  down  the  most  sacred  walls  of  tradition,  and  to  break  out 
on  new,  unknown  ground.”  More  than  anything  else,  in  Miss 
Wylie’s  judgment,  it  is  Art  that  separates  the  two  peoples.  The 
German  demands  of  his  books  and  plays  and  pictures  and  music 
that  they  shall,  first  of  all,  have  veracity  and  sincerity.  He  is 
intolerant  of  the  mere  prettiness  that  too  often  contents  us. 
What  interests  him  is  life  itself,  and  no  representation  of  it, 
however  raw,  bizarre,  or  brutal,  has  the  power  to  disenchant  him 
if  he  recognises  in  it  the  stamp  of  truth  and  genuineness.  There, 
unquestionably,  he  is  far  ahead  of,  or,  at  any  rate,  far  removed 
from,  our  British  selves,  whose  instinct  it  is  to  squint  at  facts 
rather  than  face  them,  to  take  cover  from  realities,  to  confound 
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Art  with  morality,  to  look  upon  the  censorship  of  the  drama  as 
at  least  a  wise  precaution,  and  to  throw  round  whatever  is 
“unpleasant”  or  “disagreeable”  the  glamour  of  a  romantic 
decorum.  There  is,  in  general,  much  less  cant  and  hypocrisy 
among  the  Germans  than  with  us,  a  greater  honesty  of  mind,  and 
infinitely  less  coddling  of  the  “young  person.”  That  estimable 
British  deity,  indeed,  finds  herself  in  the  Fatherland  stripped  of 
all  her  prerogatives,  and  incontinently  taken  to  Wedekind’s 
“Spring’s  Awakening.”  The  excess  of  the  German  tendency  is 
that  it  runs  to  coarseness,  and  to  extravagant  perversions  of  taste 
and  manners  and  morals.  The  defect  of  ours  is  that  we  cultivate, 
on  all  too  generous  a  scale,  a  weak-kneed  and  myopic  sensi¬ 
bility. 

When  the  German  talks  of  his  country  as  the  freest  land  on 
earth  he  leaves  the  ordinary  Englishman  gaspingly  incredulous. 
If  the  two  peoples  differ  profoundly  in  their  views  and  attitudes 
towards  life  and  art,  they  must  necessarily  fail  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  freedom.  The  Englishman  sees  in  Germany  a  com¬ 
munity  regimented  from  top  to  bottom,  a  Parliamentary  system 
that  serves  merely  as  a  screen  for  autocratic  rule,  a  Press  that 
dare  not  call  its  soul  its  own,  the  churches  and  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  turned  into  State  gramophones,  popular  opinion  utterly 
inoperative  in  national  affairs,  and  the  remotest  details  of  daily 
existence  regulated  by  official  prescription.  With  something  that 
is  almost  indignation  he  demands  to  know  by  what  audacity  a 
people  so  submissive  and  dragooned  can  call  itself  free.  But  he 
forgets  the  lamentable  tale  of  German  history,  the  centuries 
during  which,  while  Great  Britain  developed  in  an  unclouded 
security,  the  Germans  were  stumbling  through  cataracts  of  blood 
and  whirlpools  of  anarchy  to  achieve  the  indispensable  condition 
of  unity.  Deep  in  every  German  consciousness  is  engraved  the 
peril  of  internal  discord,  the  proved  impossibility  of  any  sort  of 
national  existence  except  on  the  basis  of  strength  and  system  and 
unflinching  leadership.  If  we  in  England  had  duplicated  their 
experience,  if  we  had  been  conquered  and  partitioned  time  and 
again,  we  should  either  have  done  as  they  have  done  or  have 
perished  completely.  What  has  saved  Germany  and  brought  her 
to  her  present  height  of  unity  and  power  has  been,  above  all 
things,  the  foresight  and  tenacity  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers, 
kings,  and  statesmen.  The  German  people  have  always  followed 
and  never  led.  Their  progress  has  been  fashioned  for  them  and 
imposed  upon  them  from  above.  They  have  tested  its  results 
and  found  them  good.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  lack  the  capacity 
— they  lack  even  the  desire — to  take  the  reins  in  their  own  hands. 
Discipline  and  a  semi-absolutism  have  rescued  them  from  im- 
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potence  and  chaos;  they  are  convinced  that  nothing  else  can 
preserve  them  in  security.  If  the  German,  then,  submits  to 
authority  where  an  Englishman  would  start  a  riot  it  is  because 
in  the  first  place,  authority  has  justified  itself,  and,  in  the  second 
because  his  reason  approves  of  it.  The  need  for  a  united  front 
takes  precedence  of  everything,  and  to  insure  it  the  German 
willingly,  consciously,  intelligently,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense 
and  prudence,  sacrifices  a  large  measure  of  personal  and  political 
liberty.  He  is  deprived  of  nothing  that  he  values ;  the  chains 
do  not  gall  him ;  habit  and  history  and  a  malleable  disposition 
and  his  own  assenting  judgment  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
make  him  not  merely  tolerant  of  autocracy,  but  a  firm  upholder 
of  its  methods  and  implications. 

It  is  not  of  Parliaments  and  public  meetings  and  political 
responsibility  that  the  German  is  thinking  when  he  talks  of  free¬ 
dom.  He  is  content  to  do  without  these  things  so  long  as  he  can 
retain  a  real  freedom  of  belief  and  habits,  so  long  as  his  private 
life  is  as  spacious  and  unfettered  as  he  cares  to  make  it.  More 
even  than  the  Eussian  is  the  German  free  from  the  dominion  of 
the  British  tyrant — the  next-door  neighbour.  He  is  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  conventions  and  respectabilities  that  peg  us  down. 
Having  no  manners  or  social  traditions,  he  lives  and  dresses  pretty 
touch  as  he  pleases.  The  idea  of  such  and  such  a  thing  being 
good  form  or  required  of  him  by  his  position  in  society  is  one 
from  which  he  passionately  revolts.  He  is  not  bound  to  pretence. 
Being  largely  destitute  of  the  sense  of  comfort,  as  we  understand 
it  in  England,  he  feels  no  call  to  surround  himself  with  any  acces¬ 
sories  and  embellishments  and  luxuries  in  which  he  does  not  find 
a  personal  gratification.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  his  own 
tastes  are  simple,  primitive,  and  unrefined,  no  amount  of  wealth 
and  least  of  all  no  deference  to  local  opinion  will  induce  him  to 
change  them.  The  great  establishments,  the  retinue  of  servants, 
the  whole  elaborate  scale  of  life  that  obtains  among  the  well-to-do 
in  England,  neither  impress  the  German  nor  attract  him.  In 
all  such  matters  he  conforms  to  no  standard  except  that  of  his 
own  inclinations.  You  can  no  more  judge  of  a  German’s  than 
you  can  of  an  Irishman’s  income  by  his  appearance  or  his  mode 
of  life.  Except  in  Berlin  the  rank  ostentation  of  wealth,  which 
it  may  be  one  of  the  few  blessings  of  the  war  to  banish  from  our 
midst,  has  never  been  a  German  failing.  How  much  or  how  little 
a  man  may  spend  is  determined  over  there  by  each  individual’s 
personal  predilections  and  not  by  any  imaginary  standard  of  what 
is  expected  of  him.  The  German’s  attitude  towards  money  and 
the  use  of  it  is  on  the  whole  far  sounder  than  ours.  Wealth  is 
as  little  of  a  passport  as  is  poverty  of  a  bar.  There  are  vast  areas 
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of  Germany  and  of  German  life  which  are  finely  and  uniquely 
free  from  the  preposterous  consideration  that  money  receives  and 
demands  in  Great  Britain.  In  that  sense  the  German  enjoys  a 
social  freedom  which  we  have  lost  the  power  of  even  conceiving. 
History  has  split  German  society  into  innumerable  self-contained 
castes,  but  these  castes  do  not  base  their  pretensions  on  money, 
nor  do  they  produce  a  race  of  snobs  or  the  pitiful  strivings  of  those 
of  one  set  to  enter,  or  ape  the  manners  of,  those  of  another  set. 
And  if  he  is  free  outside  the  boundaries  of  State  affairs  to  live 
as  he  likes  unquestioned  and  uncriticised,  the  German  is  equally 
free  to  think  as  he  likes.  Miss  Wylie  justly  observes  that  you 
can  never  be  sure  what  a  German  will  do  or  what  opinions  he 
will  hold  in  religious,  social,  moral,  and  artistic  matters.  In  those 
spheres  he  is  a  law  unto  himself,  offsetting  a  willing  and  reasoned 
political  subjection  by  the  full  retention  and  exercise  of  his  own 
individuality  in  his  home  and  mind  and  spirit. 

The  war,  I  should  hope,  has  effectually  knocked  on  the  head  the 
notion,  not  uncommon  in  England  before  its  outbreak,  that  the 
Germans  were  a  decadent  people,  and  that  prosperity  had 
weakened  their  fibre.  Its  absurdity  was  doubly  absurd  on  the 
lips  of  Englishmen.  For  we,  who  hardly  reckon  ourselves  a 
degenerate  people,  have  enjoyed  for  centuries  the  very  conditions 
which  we  imagined  had  enervated  Germany  after  a  bare  forty 
years.  Unquestionably  wealth  and  unity  and  a  prodigious  com¬ 
mercial  development  have  had  their  effect  on  the  Fatherland. 
There  has  been  little  “heat  of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming” 
in  latter-day  Germany.  Material  and  convertible  success  and  the 
gospel  of  Chauvinism  have  to  some  extent  displaced  that  intellec¬ 
tual  cosmopolitanism  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  admir¬ 
able  and  seductive  of  German  traits.  No  more  than  any  other 
land  has  Germany  been  able  to  preserve  a  harmonious  balance 
between  the  economic  and  the  moral  side  of  her  national  develop¬ 
ment  or  to  escape  the  universal  evils  of  industrialism  and  the  rush 
to  city  life  at  a  time  of  weakening  spiritual  faith.  There,  as 
everywhere  throughout  the  modern  world,  there  has  been  a  change 
of  cultural  conceptions  and  standards,  some  loss  of  idealism  and 
of  old  and  gracious  traditions  of  simplicity,  a  certain  definite 
but  limited  conquest  by  selfish  actualities  of  the  ancient  in-dwell¬ 
ing  spirit  of  sweetness  and  light.  But  with  it  all  I  know  not 
where,  if  not  to  Germany,  one  has  had  to  look  during  the  past 
three  or  four  decades  for  the  intellectual  leadership  of  Europe,  or 
in  what  branch  of  art  or  science  or  thought  or  scholarship  she 
has  not  held  a  foremost  and  often  the  supreme  position.  We  are 
obsessed  to-day  with  the  spectacle  and  the  fruits  of  the  corroding 
alliance  between  German  culture  and  militarism,  bureaucracy 
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and  absolutism.  We  see  how  far  the  corruption  has  gone  when 
men  like  Haeckel  and  Eucken  can  look  unmoved  and  apparently 
with  uncomprehending  eyes  upon  the  rape  of  Belgium,  one  of 
the  most  nefarious  crimes  in  human  history,  and  coolly  pronounce 
it  “unavoidable.”  But  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would 
contend  that  the  German  mind,  if  its  ideals  have  shifted,  has  lost 
any  of  its  power,  or  that  the  Germans  as  a  people  have  parted 
with  any  of  their  old  reverence  for  knowledge,  even  if  they  now 
apply  it  to  different  ends  and  assess  it  by  different  standards.  By 
every  instrument  at  its  command  the  German  State  has  set  itself 
;with  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  success  to  develop  to  their  utter¬ 
most  the  mental  capacities  of  its  people.  They  believe  in  educa¬ 
tion  with  an  ardour  surpassing  that  of  the  Americans,  and  im¬ 
measurably  ahead  of  our  own.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton,  a  man  of  busy  and  varied  life  and  quick  observation, 
declared  as  abruptly  as  possible  that  “  England  has  a  contempt  for 
knowledge,”  that  as  a  people  w’e  are  intellectually  lazy,  trust  far 
too  complacently  to  our  “practical  qualities,”  and  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  scientific  study  “in  a  spirit  of  condescension.”  The 
indictment  is  not  so  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  framed. 
But  such  progress  as  we  have  made  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
has  merely  emphasised  the  immensity  of  the  lead  acquired  by 
Germany  a  hundred  years  ago  when  such  men  as  Eichte  and 
von  Humboldt  called  upon  their  countrymen  to  educate  them¬ 
selves.  Even  now,  when  our  national  life  is  at  the  hazard  of  war, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  be  reminded  that  our  deadliest  and  most 
enduring  enemy  is  ignorance,  is  mental  inertia,  is  slipshod  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting,  is  a  depressed  average  of  intelligence,  is 
a  preference  for  casual  improvisations  and  rule  of  thumb  methods 
over  scientific  forethought  and  organisation  in  a  world-wide 
struggle  for  existence  that  assumes  more  and  more,  with  every 
year  that  passes,  the  character  of  a  contest  between  highly -trained 
experts.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  value  knowledge  and  to 
devise  the  means  of  getting  jt.  Germany  more  than  a  century 
ago  recognised  it  for  what  it  is,  an  indispensable  basis  of  national 
strength. 

But  we  had  before  the  war  a  quainter  delusion  than  any  as 
to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  German  culture.  It  was  that  wealth 
had  somewhat  sapped  the  virility  of  the  German  people. _  We 
exaggerated  the  wealth ;  we  exaggerated  still  more  its  effects. 
My  own  observations  agree  altogether  with  Miss  Wylie’s  that, 
apart  from  Berlin,  which  is  no  more  Germany  than  Madrid  is 
Spain,  but  which  lies  near  enough  to  the  cosmopolitan  whirlpool 
to  be  sprayed  by  the  scum,  the  grim  stamp  of  necessity  has  never 
been  removed  from  German  life.  Its  educative  influences  were 
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to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  general  frugality  of  all  classes  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  thrift  and  simplicity  that  made  England  by 
contrast  seem  a  land  of  endless  waste  under  every  alternation 
of  luxury  and  squalor.  So  far  from  being  debilitated  by  success 
Germany,  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  is  the  one  where  birth 
and  ability  command  the  highest  prizes,  where  the  privileged 
classes  are  the  poorest,  where  the  arrogance  and  ostentation  of 
wealth  are  least  to  be  found,  where  commerce  and  money¬ 
making  occupy  the  most  pointedly  inferior  position,  where  men  of 
leisure  are  almost  unknown,  and  where  money  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  smallest  influence  in  the  national  life.  Hard  and  unceasing 
work  on  penurious  salaries  has  been  the  constant  characteristic 
of  all  German  life.  In  the  service  of  the  State,  especially,  it  is 
the  rule  to  which  one  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  single 
exception  ;  and  one  cannot  well  over-estimate  all  that  it  has  meant 
for  Germany  to  possess  this  stern,  laborious  aristocracy  of  merit, 
with  its  shining  example  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  Probably 
it  is  true  that  the  age  of  German  Stoicism  had  begun  to  pass  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  and  the  age  of  German  Epicureanism  to  set  in. 
It  was  easy  to  see  and  to  tabulate  the  phenomena  of  a  change 
that  was  also  in  part  a  descent.  But  to  talk  of  the  Germans  as 
decadent  was  always  ridiculous  to  those  who  knew  them.  No 
decadent  people  has  ever  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  million  souls 
a  year.  The  foundations  and  structure  of  the  nation  were  still 
in  the  main  sound,  sounder  than  they  are  with  us,  though  not 
perhaps  so  sound  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  German  life 
and  character,  even  before  the  war,  still  retained  most  of  their 
old  vigorous  purity,  hardihood,  and  placidity.  There  was  a 
disquieting  and  unpleasant  phase  of  social  and  moral  transition, 
but  at  no  time  did  it  threaten  to  impair  the  fibre  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  We  might  before  long  have  witnessed  a  healthy 
revulsion,  a  revival  of  the  pristine  spirituality,  an  effort  of  the 
Grecian  side  of  Germany  to  assert  itself  against  the  Roman  side. 
There  has  come  instead  the  war  with  its  yet  more  radical 
surgery  and  its  shattering  demonstration  of  how  few  and  slight 
were  the  inroads  that  had  been  made  on  Germany’s  ancient 
strength. 

That  strength  is  the  strength  of  patriotism,  disciplined  and 
organised  to  its  highest  power  of  productivity.  We  have  nothing 
in  Great  Britain  that  quite  equals  the  intensity  of  this  flaming 
force.  Still  less  have  we  the  leadership  necessary  for  its  guidance 
and  its  full  utilisation.  The  German  deification  of  the  State  as 
an  authority  not  merely  supreme  over  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  but  with  attributes  and  a  code  of  ethics  distinctively 
its  own,  and  the  German  genius  for  working  out  theoretical  con- 
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ceptions  with  patient  and  far-seeing  thoroughness,  have  at  least 
fashioned  a  people  in  whom  the  pride  of  nationality  and  the  duty 
of  self-sacrifice  are  an  impregnating  passion.  We  in  Great 
Britain,  pinning  our  faith  to  the  moral  worth  and  dignity  and 
capacities  of  the  individual,  have  proceeded  along  quite  opposite 
lines.  Our  system  of  education  is  State-blind.  Our  rulers  have 
gone  upon  the  theory  that  love  of  country  is  an  instinct  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  cultivate,  that  patriotism,  like  the  domestic  affections, 
can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  our  boys  will  grow  into 
a  ri^ht  view  of  their  relations  to  the  nation  as  naturally  as  they 
grow  into  trousers.  That  he  is  a  member  of  a  community,  that 
between  himself  and  that  community  there  will  some  day  arise 
a  question  of  debts  to  be  paid  and  services  rendered,  that  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  it  is  not  to  fade  away  into  mere  aimless,  haphazard 
aspirations,  must  be  associated  with  duties — of  all  this,  which  is 
hammered  into  the  German  boy  from  his  earliest  years,  the 
average  English  youth  has  but  the  haziest  realisation.  He  is 
left  to  pick  up  as  best  he  can  some  notion  of  his  place  in  the  State 
and  of  the  place  of  his  country  in  the  scheme  of  world-politics. 
The  consequence  is  that  too  often  he  picks  up  no  notion  at  all, 
that  his  patriotism  is  uninformed,  unintelligent,  unproductive, 
and  undisciplined,  and  that  his  sense  of  Empire  is  limited  to  a 
vague  spectacular  pride  of  ownership.  We  have  seen  in  this  war 
the  best  and  the  worst  sides  of  our  national  character  and  our 
national  system — some  three  million  men,  on  the  one  hand, 
voluntarily  enrolling  themselves  in  the  Army  of  Liberty,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  strikes  and  discontent  in  the  most  vital  industries, 
muddle  and  waste  in  high  quarters,  and  a  depressing  average  of 
administrative  capacity  and  political  courage  and  leadership.  The 
cohesion  and  the  unanimity  of  selfless  devotion  which  Germany 
has  displayed  throughout  her  titanic  effort  are  as  much  beyond 
our  present  reach  as  are  the  intelligence  and  foresight  with  which 
she  has  marshalled  and  turned  to  account  all  her  resources  of 
human  and  material  energy.  It  is  a  hard  but  a  true  saying  that 
if  we  fail  in  this  struggle  it  is  because  we  deserve  to  fail,  because 
our  patriotism  is  neither  so  intensive,  nor  so  extensive,  nor  so 
fruitful  as  that  of  our  antagonist,  because  our  sense  of  the  State 
is  feebler  and  our  discipline  lees  firm,  because  we  bring  to  this 
business  of  war  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  are  better  suited 
for  the  careless,  slouchy  days  of  peace. 

It  is  indeed  a  war  of  contrasts.  In  their  ideas  of  religion,  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  State,  in  their  attitudes  towards  nearly  all 
questions  of  morals  and  aesthetics,  in  their  philosophies  of  life,  in 
the  structure  of  their  societies,  in  their  views  on  the  functions 
of  education,  and  in  innumerable  points  of  manners  and  social 
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observances,  the  British  and  German  peoples  are  not  merely 
opposed,  but  fundamentally  antipathetic.  Their  Government  is 
an  aristocracy  of  talent  drilling  a  nation  of  mediocrities  who  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  govern  themselves.  Ours  is 
a  democratic  system  the  operative  impulse  of  which  works  from 
below.  They  exalt  the  State  where  we  exalt  the  man.  In  nearly 
everything  that  concerns  the  work  of  admim^tration  they  are 
experts  and  we  are  amateurs.  They  make  a  fetish  of  rules  and 
order  and  flawless  efficiency.  We  are  content  with  a  genial  dis¬ 
array  and  a  happy-go-lucky  method  of  meeting  emergencies  as 
they  arise.  Their  schools  do  little  but  teach ;  ours  do  almost 
everything  except  teach.  It  is  not  a  German  theory  that  educa¬ 
tion  has  anything  to  do  with  character  or  refinement.  They  aim 
at  the  utmost  development  of  the  mind ;  we  are  satisfied  if  our 
boys  leave  school  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  a  still 
Bmaller  range  of  ideas  and  intellectual  interests,  but  broken  in  to 
responsibility,  with  a  well-defined  code  of  justice  and  honour,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  strong,  manly,  and  chivalrous  character. 
The  German  boy  is  old  before  his  time.  Success  or  failure  at 
school  affects  the  whole  of  his  after-life.  Our  boys,  living  largely 
away  from  home,  romp  joyously  through  their  teens  without 
questioning  the  future  and  emerge  healthily  conventional  animals, 
with  an  outlook  on  life  confined  to  the  curriculum  through  which 
they  have  passed.  “The  German,”  says  Miss  Wylie,  “goes  into 
life  most  often  as  an  adventurer,  unarmed,  with  neither  the 
weapons  of  inherited  faith,  nor  ideals,  nor  conventions  to  assist 
him  in  the  inevitable  battle.”  Spared  the  jostling  and  rough 
sports  of  English  boyhood,  he  has  hardly  an  elementary  sense  of 
fair  play,  or  of  the  “things  no  fellow  can  do.”  The  streak  of 
brutality,  the  lust  to  dominate  and  humiliate,  are  characteristics 
with  their  roots  far  down  in  the  Teutonic  temperament.  Their 
treatment  of  women  and  their  attitude  towards  the  sex  are  such 
as  follow  inevitably  from  these  traits.  The  sweetness  and  good 
humour  and  easy  gradations  of  English  life  find  little  parallel  in 
that  land  of  rigid  castes,  of  splenetic  envy  and  back-biting,  of 
systematised  spying.  As  careful  of  the  outward  forms  of  polite¬ 
ness  as  he  is  of  his  person  or  his  title,  the  German  follows  a 
calculated  code  of  behaviour  that  implies  no  respect  and  is  based 
on  no  spirit  of  consideration.  We,  the  least  ceremonious  of 
peoples  in  our  social  intercourse,  have  far  more  of  the  essence  of 
good  manners.  The  German  has  the  stridency  and  touchiness 
in  his  social  and  political  conduct  of  the  parvenu.  We,  an  older, 
more  assured  and  tolerant  nation,  a  natural  growth  where  they 
are  an  artificial  creation,  have  many  faults,  but  the  inexperience 
and  self-assertiveness  and  bumpkin  blatancy  of  youth  are  not 
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among  them.  The  Germans  understand  things  and  facts,  but 
they  do  not,  as  we  do,  understand  men.  They  lack  the  power 
of  dramatic  sympathy  to  enter  into  other  people’s  feelings  and 
emotions,  or  to  grasp  the  moral  factors,  the  imponderabilia,  of  a 
situation.  In  their  relations  with  alien  subject  peoples  their 
truculent  and  purblind  intelligence  always  leads  them  astray. 
They  have  not  the  capacity  as  a  governing  power  to  win  either 
affection  or  respect.  They  are  far  more  accessible  to  ideas  than 
to  the  appeal  of  sentiment.  Their  power  is  in  their  collective 
gregariousnees,  their  love  of  work,  their  instinct  for  following. 
A  mingling  of  the  two  peoples  would  produce  a  race  of  supermen ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  war  that  it  should 
have  descended  upon  the  very  nations  that  have  most  to  learn 
from  one  another.  Happily  there  is  the  consolation  that  while 
we  possess  in  embryo  and  can,  if  put  to  it,  develop  nearly  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Germans,  our  own  good  qualities,  being 
less  mechanical,  more  elusive  and  more  fundamental,  are  likely 
to  remain  for  ever  beyond  their  powers  of  assimilation. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


HISTOKY  OF  THE  WAE. 


The  campaign  in  Damaraland  deserves  the  first  place  in  this  month’s 
record  of  the  war,  if  only  for  the  political  consequences  which  have 
resulted  from  General  Botha’s  successful  strategy.  In  the  short 
space  of  five  months  322,348  square  miles  of  German  territory — 
nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom — have  been  added 
to  the  British  Empire.  There  has  been  no  declaration  of  annexation, 
but  it  is  recognised  by  common  consent  that  the  newly  won  territory 
will  eventually  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  a 
benevolent  administration  will  henceforward  replace  the  harsh  govern¬ 
ment  of  German  officials. 

General  Botha  has  conducted  the  campaign  to  a  decisive  end  under 
diflSculties  which  would  have  disheartened  a  less  resolute  com¬ 
mander.  Invited  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  send  an  expedition 
into  the  German  Protectorate,  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Union,  the  General,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  both  Prime  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief,  was  busy 
preparing  the  necessary  force  for  the  purpose  of  his  campaign  when 
he  was  suddenly  confronted  with  two  local  rebellions,  both  inspired 
by  German  intrigue ;  one  led  by  the  two  rebel  leaders,  Kemp  and 
Maritz,  w'ho  conducted  their  operations  from  German  territory,  the 
other  by  Be  Wet  and  Beyers,  who  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  The  suppression  of  these 
rebellions  delayed  the  departure  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  but 
General  Botha  lost  no  time  in  putting  them  both  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  Beyers  was  drowned,  De  Wet  captured,  and  Kemp  compelled 
to  surrender  on  February  3rd,  after  being  badly  defeated  by  General 
Van  de  Venter  when  he  was  attempting  a  raid  on  Uppington.  Maritz 
is  still  at  large,  but  his  capture  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  While 
operations  against  the  rebels  were  in  progress  Major-General  Sir 
Duncan  Mackenzie  was  sent  to  occupy  Luderitz  Bay,  which  will  in 
future  be  known  as  Angra  Pequena,  and  though  he  was  constrained 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  forces  detailed  to  co-operate  with  him  he 
pushed  a  reconnaissance  up  the  Keetmanshoop  railw'ay  as  far  as  Aus 
(see  map).  Walfisch  Bay,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Germans  a 
few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  re-occupied  on  Christmas 
Day,  while  defensive  posts  were  at  the  same  time  established  at  all 
the  drifts  over  the  Orange  river. 

The  campaign  began  in  earnest  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
continued  wdthout  any  serious  hitch  till  the  final  surrender  of  what 
remained  of  the  German  force  under  Colonel  Frank  on  July  9th, 
General  Botha’s  plan  of  operations  being  as  under.  He  himself  with 
the  Northern  Force  was  to  land  at  Swakopmund,  and  move  up  the 
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railway  to  Windhoek,  the  capital  of  the  Protectorate,  while  three 
other  columns,  one  operating  from  Angra  Pequena  under  General 
Mackenzie,  another  from  the  Orange  river  under  Brigadier-General 
Van  de  Venter,  and  a  third  under  Colonel  Berrange,  based  on  Kim¬ 
berley,  w’ere  to  form  a  Southern  Force,  which  after  reaching  Keet- 
manshoop  by  converging  routes  was  to  be  placed  under  command  of 
General  Smuts,  the  Minister  of  Defence  in  the  Union  Government. 
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The  details  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  have  not  yet  been  published, 
but  its  total  strength  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  15,000,  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  being  composed  of  mounted  troops  organised 
in  small  handy  brigades  under  young  commanders.  The  enemy’s 
force  did  not  exceed  8,000  men,  of  whom  between  5,000  and  6,000 
were  Germans.  It  was  always  intended  to  bring  this  force  up  to  full 
war  strength  by  reinforcing  it  with  German  reservists  from  South 
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America,  but  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  our  fleet  took  charge  of 
the  seas,  and  cut  Damaraland  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world. 

The  movements  were  carried  out  as  ordered.  After  some  delay 
Brigadier-General  Van  de  Venter  occupied  Warmbad  on  April  3rd, 
struck  the  railway  at  Kalkfontein  on  the  5th,  and  there  divided  his 
force  into  two  mobile  columns,  one  moving  west,  and  the  other  east, 
of  the  Karas  Mountains.  The  western  column  reached  Seeheim  on 
April  18th,  and  was  joined  there  by  General  Mackenzie’s  advanced 
guard,  while  the  eastern  column  occupied  Keetmanshoop  on  the 
20th,  linking  up  a  few  days  later  with  Colonel  Berrange’s  troops, 
who  reached  the  rendezvous  via  Hasuar.  General  Smuts  arrived 
on  the  20th,  but  after  the  occupation  of  Keetmanshoop  the  southern 
force  was  broken  up  into  detachments,  and  he  then  went  back  to 
Cape  Town.  Hearing  that  the  Germans  had  retreated  to  Gideon, 
General  Mackenzie  took  a  couple  of  brigades  across  country  from 
Aus  to  endeavour  to  surround  them,  and  cut  them  off  from 
Windhoek.  He  reached  Gideon  on  the  28th,  and  fought  a  successful 
engagement,  which  ended  in  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy’s  troops, 
some  of  whom  were  captured,  while  the  remainder  got  away  to 
Windhoek.  Meanwhile  General  Botha  had  landed  at  Swakopmund 
on  Febimary  12th,  and  after  fighting  a  considerable  action  at  Trek- 
kopjes,  some  sixty  miles  up  the  railway,  he  advanced  under  great 
difficulties,  clearing  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  till  ho 
reached  Karibib  on  May  5th.  What  delayed  his  advance  more  than 
any  other  cause  was  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  the  Germans, 
necessitating  the  water  supply  for  the  troops  being  carried  along 
with  them.  After  seizing  the  railway  junction  at  Karibib,  Botha,  on 
July  12th,  reached  Windhoek,  which  surrendered  without  resistance, 
the  wireless  station  in  the  town  having  been  left  intact  by  the 
Germans,  who  retired  in  a  northerly  direction  without  attempting 
to  dispute  the  entry  of  the  British  troops. 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  operations  for  about  a  month  owing 
to  the  necessity  for  recuperating  the  strength  of  the  troops  after  their 
arduous  work,  and  for  organising  the  civil  administration  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory.  While  this  was  being  done  a  flying  force  was 
concentrated  at  Karibib,  consisting  of  a  central  column,  which  was  to 
march  along  the  railway  to  Otavi,  flanked  by  a  western  and  eastern 
column,  each  composed  of  two  mounted  brigades,  the  former  under 
Brigadier-General  Britz,  and  the  latter  under  Brigadier-General 
My  burgh,  their  orders  being  to  clear  the  country  west  and  east  of 
the  railway,  and  surround  the  Germans  who  had  fallen  back  to  Otavi. 
On  June  15th  General  Botha  set  this  force  in  motion,  occupying 
Omaruru  on  the  21st,  and  Otjiwarango  on  the  26th.  From  there 
he  sent  Britz  by  a  long  ddtour  through  Otyo  to  occupy  Namutoni  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Etosha  Lake,  while  Brigadier-General 
Myburgh  was  ordered  to  clear  the  country  east  of  the  railway,  and 
seize  the  railhead  at  Tsumeb.  The  enveloping  movement  was  com- 
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pletely  successful.  Otavi  was  occupied  on  July  1st  by  General 
Manie  Botha,  Namutoni  on  the  6th,  and  Tsumeb  by  General 
Myburgh  on  the  7th.  Finding  he  was  headed  on  the  north,  and  his 
retreat  cut  off  east  and  west.  Colonel  Frank  had  no  alternative  left 
but  to  surrender,  and  this  he  did  on  July  9th,  204  officers  and  3,293 
men  falling  into  General  Botha’s  hands,  along  with  37  field  and  22 
machine  guns. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
General  who  planned  it,  and  on  the  troops  who  conducted  the  opera¬ 
tions  under  his  executive  direction.  When  we  consider  the  distance 
covered,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  waterless  desert  constantly  visited  by  sand  storms,  the 
poisoned  wells,  the  excessive  heat,  the  scanty  communications,  the 
precision  with  which  the  movements  of  the  various  columns  were 
co-ordinated,  and  the  dramatic  conclusion  of  the  operations,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  so  brilliant  a  piece  of  work  has  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  desert  warfare. 
General  Botha  has  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a  leader  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  has  deserved  well  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  Western  theatre  of  war  the  past  month  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  uneventful  along  the  British  front.  There  has  been  some 
desultory  fighting  round  Ypres,  and  an  almost  continuous  artillery 
duel,  but  no  organised  attack  has  been  undertaken,  and  all  that  Sir 
John  French  has  been  concerned  to  do  is  to  hold  his  ground  till  he 
has  been  sufficiently  reinforced  in  men  and  munitions  to  repeat  the 
tactics  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 

The  Field-Marshal’s  despatch  covering  the  period  between 
April  5th  and  June  15th  was  published  on  July  12th,  and  though 
it  took  us  over  old  ground  it  contained  much  that  was  new,  or  at 
any  rate  which  was  officially  made  known  for  the  first  time.  Among 
other  items  of  information  Sir  John  French  incidentally  announced 
the  replacement  of  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  by  General  Sir 
Hei’bert  Plumer  in  command  of  the  2nd  British  Army.  The  reasons 
for  this  step  are  not  stated,  but  whatever  they  were,  the  retirement 
of  General  Smith-Dorrien  from  the  fighting  line  is  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  of  those  too  numerous  personal  episodes  which  have  dis¬ 
figured  the  conduct  of  the  war  both  in  the  military  and  political 
world.  On  his  public  form  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  officer  of  resource  and  ability,  and  there  is  no  other 
General  of  his  standing  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches  to  the  same  extent  as  he  does.  In  South  Africa  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  fighting  characteristics  when  he  led  the  famous 
19th  Brigade  with  such  continuous  success  during  Lord  Eobertss 
march  to  Pretoria,  and  owing  to  his  fame  as  a  tactician  he  was 
chosen  in  1907  to  succeed  Sir  John  French  in  command  of  the  Aider- 
shot  Army  Corps  when  the  Field-Marshal  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forces.  His  services  during  the  retreat  from  Mons 
are  fresh  in  public  memory,  and  drew  from  Sir  John  French  an 
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expression  of  his  high  appreciation  of  his  gallant  and  masterly 
conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Sir  John  French’s  account  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  supple¬ 
menting,  as  it  does,  his  own  bulletin,  and  the  despatches  of  “  Eye- 
Witness,”  gives  a  detailed  official  history  of  the  operations,  which 
began  on  April  22nd,  and  lasted  with  only  short  interludes  till 
May  24th,  since  when  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  account  speaks  for 
itself,  and  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  it  in  detail,  but  the  sketch 
accompanying  this  article  shows  the  successive  retirements  of  our 
troops,  which  resulted  from  the  initial  success  of  the  German  gas 
attack  on  April  22nd,  when  the  French,  surprised  and  unprepared  for 
this  treacherous  act  of  war,  had  to  yield  their  ground  and  retire 
behind  the  Ypres  Canal.  Nothing  which  the  Germans  have  done 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilised  war  has  exasperated  feeling  among 
the  Allies  so  much  as  their  unlawful  use  of  asphyxiating  gas  in 
defiance  of  the  Hague  Convention,  The  Germans  try  to  defend  their 
conduct  by  saying  that  it  is  no  more  barbarous  to  kill  an  enemy  with 
gas  than  with  shell.  Barbarous  or  not,  this  is  not  the  question. 
What  constitutes  the  Germans’  crime  is  the  fact  of  their  having 
made  use  of  this  form  of  attack  after  promising  at  the  Hague  that 
they  would  not.  There  is  no  mystery  about  these  noxious  gases, 
the  properties  of  which  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  all  the  talk 
about  the  superiority  of  German  chemists  over  our  own  is  nonsense. 
Why  we  and  our  Allies  did  not  bring  gas  into  the  field  is  because 
we  promised  not  to  do  so.  We  kept  our  word  while  the  Germans 
broke  theirs.  Happily  means  have  been  found  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  these  gases,  and  render  them  innocuous.  This  discounts 
their  future  offensive  value,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  stain  which 
will  remain  for  all  time  on  the  German  escutcheon. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  this  miserable  gas  episode  is  the 
knowledge  that  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  the  French  troops 
under  General  Putz,  who  yielded  ground  on  April  22nd  under  the 
influence  of  the  dastardly  attack  made  on  them. 

“I  wish,”  writes  the  Field-Marshal,  “to  repudiate  any  idea  of  attaching  the 
least  hlame  to  the  French  Division  for  this  unfortunate  incident.  After  all  the 
examples  our  gallant  Allies  have  shown  of  dogged  and  tenacious  courage  in  many 
trying  situations,  it  is  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the 
incident,  and  I  would  only  express  my  firm  conviction  that  if  any  troops  in  the 
world  had  been  able  to  hold  their  trenches  in  the  face  of  such  a  treacherous 
onslaught,  the  French  Division  would  have  stood  firm.” 

Truer  words  have  never  been  written,  and  none  which  have  been 
more  strongly  endorsed  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  After  reading  the 
Field-Marshal’s  despatch  no  doubt  is  left  in  the  mind  that  the 
Anglo-French  line  would  be  still  where  it  is  drawn  in  thick  black  ink 
on  the  sketch,  and  where  it  was  on  April  22nd,  if  the  Germans  had 
not  sprung  their  unlawful  surprise  on  our  Allies.  Each  successive 
gain  of  ground  has  been  presaged  by  a  gas  attack  which  we  were 
then  not  so  able  to  withstand  as  we  are  now.  In  spite,  however, 
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of  the  loss  of  ground  due  to  the  cause  mentioned,  the  Ypres  salient, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  much  more  defensible  than  it  was  previous  to 
April  22nd.  The  semi-circular  line  has  been  straightened  out  till  it 
stretches  from  Hill  60  to  Pilkeln,  in  nearly  direct  prolongation  of 
the  French  line,  which  links  up  with  the  position  of  the  Belgian 
Army  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Y"ser  river.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
bad  moral  effect  which  would  result  from  giving  up  ground  which 
we  have  fought  so  hard  and  victoriously  to  keep,  the  right  thing  to  do 


would  be  to  place  the  Ypres  Canal  between  ourselves  and  the  enemy, 
but  in  war  moral  count  for  more  than  material  forces,  and  it  is  often 
better  to  hold  on  to  a  bad  tactical  position  than  retreat  to  a  good  one. 

In  the  course  of  his  despatch  Sir  John  French  alluded  to  the 
arrival  of  the  first  instalment  of  New  Army  troops,  and  he  then  went 
on  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  seen  of  them.  “  The 
units  appear  to  be  thoroughly  w'ell  officered  and  commanded.  The 
equipment  is  in  good  order  and  efficient.  Several  units  of  artillery 
have  been  tested  in  the  firing  line  behind  the  trenches,  and  I  hear 
very  good  reports  of  them.  Their  shooting  has  been  extremely  good, 
and  they  are  quite  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the  line.”  This  is 
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encouraging,  and  a  striking  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done  during  the  past  year  by  those  who  have  been  entrusted  by 
Lord  Kitchener  with  the  training  of  the  New  Armies.  Not  less 
encouraging  is  the  Field-Marshal’s  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
those  Territorial  Divisions  which  joined  his  army  during  April  and 
May,  and  which  have  already  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  reported  in  his  despatch.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  Divisions  are  now  able  to  take  their 
place  as  complete  army  units,  instead  of  being  broken  up  with  their 
various  units  detached  for  fighting  purposes  among  divisions  of 
the  Regular  Army.  “  In  whatever  kind  of  work  these  units  have 
been  engaged  they  have  all  borne  an  active  and  distinguished  part, 
and  have  proved  themselves  thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient.”  The 
Territorial  Force,  with  its  admirable  recruiting  machinery,  and  ex¬ 
pansive  organisation,  has  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  Lord 
Haldane,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  Force  into 
existence. 

Last  month’s  article  carried  the  record  of  the  war  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  up  to  June  4th,  on  which  day  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ordered  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Turkish  positions  covering  the 
village  of  Krithia,  and  the  fortified  position  of  Achi  Baba.  The 
attack,  as  was  explained  last  month,  and  for  the  reasons  given,  was 
not  wholly  successful,  but  it  ended  in  a  salient  being  driven  into  the 
Turkish  centre,  and  though  no  progress  was  made  on  the  flanks,  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  straightening  out  of  the  line  which  has 
since  taken  place.  On  June  21st  General  Gouraud  began  to  do  this 
by  attacking  the  formidable  system  of  trenches  overlooking  the 
Kereves  Dere  ravine.  After  a  fierce  fight  the  2nd  French  Division 
captured  all  the  first  and  second  line  trenches  opposite  their  front, 
and  stormed  the  famous  Haricot  redoubt,  which  had  given  so  much 
trouble  during  the  battle  of  June  4th.  The  1st  French  Division  was 
even  more  heavily  engaged  on  the  extreme  right,  but  eventually 
succeeded  in  winning  and  holding  against  a  series  of  determined 
counter-attacks  all  the  positions  which  General  Gouraud  had  ordered 
them  to  capture.  Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  operations  till 
June  28th,  when  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ordered  the  attack  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  his  intention  on  this  occasion  being  to  threaten  the  Turkish 
position  at  Krithia  by  advancing  his  left  wing  west  and  east  of  the 
Saghir  Dere  ravine,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  ^Egean  coast, 
and  about  a  mile  inland.  The  battle  opened  with  a  combined  artil¬ 
lery  bombardment  by  French  and  British  guns,  assisted  by  the  fire  of 
the  Talbot,  Scorpion,  and  Wolverine.  The  bombardment  was  longer 
and  more  effective  than  that  on  June  4th,  the  wire  entanglements  in 
front  of  the  Turkish  trenches  being  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
trenches  themselves  so  shattered  that  when  the  men  of  the  Indian 
and  29th  Divisions  rushed  forward  to  attack  they  had  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  West  of  Saghir  Dere,  where  the  Turkish  trenches  had 
been  exposed  to  the  naval  gun  fire,  the  Indians  captured  three  lines 
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of  trenches,  with  little  opposition,  many  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  beino 
found  buried  in  the  debris,  w’hile  those  who  remained  were  taken 
prisoners.  East  of  the  ravine  the  Eoyal  Scots  made  a  fine  attack 
capturing  two  lines  of  trenches  assigned  to  them,  but  further  to  their 
right  the  remaining  battalions  of  their  brigade  met  with  a  check. 
Meanwhile  the  Gurkhas,  pressing  along  the  Saghir  Dere,  captured  a 
commanding  knoll  directly  west  of  Krithia,  the  final  result  of  the 
day’s  fighting  being  a  gain  of  1,000  yards,  while  the  left  wing  was 
thrown  forward  so  as  to  face  east  instead  of  north.  The  sketch 
shows  the  position  of  the  Allied  forces  on  the  night  of  June  28th. 

In  order  to  support  the  main  attack  on  Krithia  Sir  William 
Birdwood,  commanding  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Division, 
was  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  along  the  Sari  Bair  ridgeway 
towards  the  Maidos-Krithia  road,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Turks  rein¬ 
forcing  their  army  defending  Achi  Baba.  This  order  was  carried  out, 
but  there  was  no  gain  of  ground,  as  the  Turks,  apprehensive  for  their 
communications,  had  asembled  in  great  force  at  this  point.  The 
Turkish  defeat  on  June  28th  alarmed  the  Constantinople  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Enver  Pasha  hurried  down  to  the  scene  of  operations  to 
try  and  put  fresh  life  into  Turkish  resistance.  On  arrival  he  ordered 
a  general  counter-attack  to  be  made  with  the  object  of  recovering 
the  lost  ground,  and  this  was  launched  on  July  4th,  when  after  a 
violent  bombardment  two  divisions  of  Turkish  infantry  were  sent 
forward  in  massed  formation  after  the  German  fashion  against  the 
positions  held  by  the  29th  and  Naval  Divisions.  The  attack  made 
no  impression  on  the  British  troops,  who  easily  repulsed  it,  inflicting 
enormous  loss  on  the  enemy.  Following  up  the  success  gained  on 
June  28th  with  his  left  wing.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  directed  the  Naval 
Division,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  tw'o  French  Divisions,  to 
push  forward  the  right  and  right  centre  of  the  Allied  line  in  pursuance 
of  his  ultimate  plan,  which  is  to  envelop  the  Achi  Baba  position. 
After  tw’o  days’  severe  fighting  the  whole  line  was  advanced  some 
400  yards,  the  1st  French  Division  succeeded  in  occupying  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Kereves  stream  on  the  extreme  right,  the  losses  of  the 
enemy  again  being  very  heavy.  Fighting  is  still  reported  to  be 
going  on. 

During  the  past  month  General  Cadorna  has  deployed  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  Third  Army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isonzo  betw'een 
Tolmino  and  Monfalcone,  and  has  been  carrying  out  a  vigorous 
offensive  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  footing  on  the  left  bank — an  ante¬ 
cedent  condition  of  further  operations  eastwards.  Italian  troops 
have  crossed  the  river  at  five  different  points,  Caporetto,  Plava, 
Castelnuovo,  Gradisca,  and  Monfalcone.  Considering  the  immense 
strength  of  the  Austrian  defences.  General  Cadoma  and  his  brave 
troops  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made  so  good  a  start. 
Along  the  thirty-mile  front  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wall  of  defensive  works  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  fortified 
position  of  Tolmino,  and  on  the  south  by  the  formidable  Corso 
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plateau,  while  Gorizia  constitutes  a  central  Austrian  point  d’appui, 
having  been  converted  into  a  modem  fortress  with  a  girdle  of  exterior 
forts  supplemented  by  advanced  batteries  provided  with  armoured 
cars  on  which  the  latest  types  of  heavy  howitzers  are  mounted.  All 
that  destructive  science  can  do  to  render  this  iron  barrier  impassable 
has  been  done,  and  the  Italians  are  having  a  hard  struggle  to  break 
through  it  into  Austria. 

While  regular  siege  operations  are  being  carried  on  against  Tolmino 
and  Gorizia  the  Italians  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Corso  plateau,  which  dominates  the  rail  and 


carriage  road  between  Monfalcone  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  the  Isonzo 
valley  up  to  Gorizia.  The  plateau  must  be  completely  subjugated 
before  any  advance  can  be  made  along  the  coast  road  into  Istria, 
and  before  Gorizia  can  be  attacked  from  the  south.  On  July  18th 
the  Italians,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  bridge  head  at 
Sagrado,  stormed  with  great  gallantry  several  lines  of  trenches  on 
the  summit  of  the  w’estern  face  of  the  plateau,  and  captured  2,000 
prisoners  with  a  large  quantity  of  war  material.  As  these  w^ords 
are  being  written  they  are  now  following  up  this  success  by  an 
infantry  attack  supported  by  a  large  number  of  heavy  and  field  guns. 
Further  north  another  army  is  operating  against  Tarvis  along  two 
routes,  one  of  which  goes  over  the  Pontafel  pass,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Venice — Vienna  railway,  while  the  other  is  the  coach  road 
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leading  from  Plezzo  over  the  Predil  pass  to  the  Save  valley.  The 
progress  of  the  Italian  columns  along  the  railway  route  has  been 
checked  at  Malborghetto  (see  map  in  last  month’s  Fortnigrtly 
Keview),  w'here  the  Austrians  have  constructed  a  chain  of  forts, 
which  have  not  yet  been  subdued,  while  along  the  coach  road  an 
equally  strong  group  of  forts  covering  the  Predil  pass  will  have  to  be 
captured  before  the  way  is  clear  to  Tarvis.  A  further  offensive  is 
being  directed  across  the  Camic  Alps  by  way  of  the  Kreuzberg  pa?s 
down  the  Sexten  valley  to  Innichen  and  Toblach  on  the  Piister 
Thai  railway.  Formidable  works  have  been  constructed  at  Sexten 
and  Lambro,  covering  the  approaches  to  the  railway,  and  the  Italian 
artillery  is  now  engaged  in  bombarding  the  forts  before  the  troops 
descend  into  the  Drave  valley.  This  movement  has  considerable 
strategic  importance,  for  when  the  railway  is  reached  communication 
along  the  Piister  Thai  between  the  Adige  and  the  Isonzo  will  be 
cu'ET and  the  Austrian  position  in  the  Trentino  turned. 

The  further  the  Italians  advance  the  greater  the  pressure  on  the 
Austrians,  and  the  more  troops  they  will  have  to  divert  from  the 
Russian  frontier  to  meet  the  threatened  danger  in  the  west.  The 
main  Italian  attack  is  coming  across  the  Isonzo,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  a  successful  offensive  in  this  direction  will  go  far  to 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States,  all  of  wdiom  are  making 
ready  for  war,  but  holding  back  till  the  Allied  Powers  have  obtained 
some  sufficiently  decisive  successes  to  justify  intervention  on  their 
side.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  what  possibilities  exist  for  a 
movement  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  by  the  Italians  acting  in 
co-operation  with  the  armies  of  Serbia  and  Roumania.  The  Serbian 
Army  has  recruited  its  strength,  and  is  now  ready  to  again  take  the 
field. 

There  has  been  a  general,  but  not  very  pronounced,  recrudescence 
of  the  German  offensive  during  the  past  three  Yveeks  in  the  Western 
theatre  of  war  along  most  sections  of  the  front  occupied  bv  the  Allied 
Armies,  this  offensive  taking  the  form  of  reconnaissance  attacks 
directed  with  the  apparent  intention  of  discovering  weak  points  in 
the  line  rather  than  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  strategical 
success.  North  of  Arras  a  series  of  German  counter-attacks  has  for 
the  moment  brought  to  an  end  the  French  movement  on  Lens, 
while  in  the  Woerth  district  German  activity  has  been  occupied  in 
preventing  the  French  from  straightening  out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
which  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  retain  in  view  of  a  possible  ulterior 
attempt  being  made  to  break  through  the  French  line  in  the  Verdun 
region,  and  reach  Paris  up  the  valley  of  the  Marne. 

Whether  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  had  this  in  mind,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  wished  to  mark  his  return  to  his  army  by  achieving 
a  substantial  success,  he  recently  made  two  most  determined 
attempts  to  break  through  the  French  line  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie 
in  order  to  reach  the  St.  Menehould — Verdun  railway,  which  is  the 
principal  route  by  which  Verdun  is  supplied  since  its  investment  by 
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the  Germans  on  the  north  and  west.  The  first  attempt  was  made  on 
June  30th,  and  led  to  some  desperate  fighting  between  the  Binnar- 
yjlle — Vienne-le-Chateau  road  and  the  route  Marie  Ther^se,  where  a 
battle  w’as  fought  lasting  over  four  days,  when  the  Crown  Prince 
drew  off  his  troops  without  having  made  any  appreciable  gain  of 
ground.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  July  12th  on  a  wider  front 
extending  as  far  west  as  the  Haute  Chevauchee,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie,  but  it  was  again  unsuccessful. 
The  Crown  Prince  claimed  certain  minor  tactical  successes,  which 
General  Sarrail,  the  French  Commander,  refused  to  admit,  but  in 
any  case,  whatever  the  trifling  gains  or  losses  may  have  been  on 
either  side,  the  Crown  Prince’s  object  was  defeated,  and  communica- 
tigns  with  Verdun  are  still  open.  In  the  meantime  we  may  very 
likely  see  a  renewal  of  the  French  offensive  against  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  which  is  a  dangerous  thorn  in  General  Joffre’s  side. 

If  June  was  a  bad  month  for  Eussia  July  has  been  worse.  Last 
month’s  record  was  broken  off  on  the  day  when  Generals  Mackensen 
and  Boehm-Ermolli,  moving  in  co-operation,  reached  the  Grodek 
position,  which  covers  the  approaches  to  Lemberg  from  the  west. 
There  were  then  good  hopes  that  General  Ivanoff  would  put  up  a 
successful  defence  of  this  position,  which  is  a  very  strong  one,  but 
the  Russians  made  no  serious  attempt  to  hold  it,  and  on  the  night 
of  June  18th  they  fell  back  through  Lemberg  on  their  way  to  the 
Bug,  leaving  strong  rearguards  behind  to  gain  time  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  town.  While  Mackensen  made  his  way  northwards,  capturing 
Zolkiew  and  Rawa-Ruska  on  the  19th,  Boehm-Ermolli  advanced 
along  the  railway,  and  on  June  22nd,  after  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
with  the  Russian  rearguards,  he  entered  the  Galician  capital,  which 
had  been  in  Russian  occupation  since  the  first  week  in  September. 
He  took  neither  prisoners  nor  booty  in  the  town,  which  had  been 
left  in  excellent  order  by  the  Russian  administration. 

The  military  value  of  Lemberg  has  been  naturally  discounted  at 
Petrograd,  but  its  fall  was  a  heavy  blow  to  our  Allies.  If  we  look  at 
the  map  we  see  that  Lemberg  is  a  great  strategical  railway  junction, 
in  and  around  which  the  whole  railway  system  of  Galicia  is  centred. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  key  of  Galicia,  and  the  Russians 
discovered  this  to  their  advantage  when  they  captured  the  town  last 
September,  and  used  it  as  an  advance  base  for  their  intended 
invasion  of  Hungary.  As  soon  as  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy  the  line  of  the  Dniester  was  turned,  and  retreat  was  inevitable. 

What  then  took  place  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
been  watching  the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  the  East  with  hopeful 
but  disappointed  interest.  On  June  23rd  Linsingen,  operating  from 
Stryj,  crossed  the  Dniester  between  Halicz  and  Zurawno,  and  in 
spite  of  a  temporary  check,  defeated  the  Russians  in  a  five  days’ 
battle  on  the  left  bank,  and  threw  them  back  behind  the  Gnaila  Lipa. 
Thence  they  retreated  further  east  to  the  Zlota  Lipa,  which  they 
reached  on  July  1st,  and  there  linked  up  with  the  Russian  army 
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holding  the  line  of  the  Upper  Bug.  Up  to  this  date  the  Russians 
defending  the  Dniester  below  Nizniof  down  to  Chotin  were  still  in 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  in  Eastern  Galicia 
Mackensen  was  preparing  to  strike  another  blow,  which  was  this 
time  aimed  at  Warsaw.  For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  change 
front  from  east  to  north,  and  move  into  Russian  Poland  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Bug  rivers  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Warsaw 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Middle  Vistula.  It  was  a  bold  scheme,  and 
one  which  led  to  the  Austrian  debacle  last  September.  Leaving  the 
Galician  railways  behind  them,  he  and  the  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  dividing  the  country  into  two  halves,  started  on  their 
march  northwards  on  or  about  June  30th,  the  Archduke  directing  his 
way  to  Lublin  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Wieprz,  while  Mackensen 
conducted  his  “  phalanx  ”  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Bug, 
having  Cholm  for  his  immediate  objective.  The  Archduke,  who  was 
first  in  the  field,  and  whose  advanced  guards  had  crossed  the  Tanew 
river  some  days  previously,  marching  very  rapidly,  reached  the 
Wisnica  on  July  2nd,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  Krasnik  with  the 
Russians,  defeating  them  and  causing  them  to  retreat  across  the 
Urzedow.  The  success,  however,  was  short  lived,  for  the  Russian 
commander  brought  up  his  reserves,  and  falling  upon  the  left  flank 
of  the  Archduke’s  army,  struck  it  so  hard  a  blow  that  the  Austrians 
were  thrown  back  to  the  Wi’snica,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position 
on  the  heights  north  of  Krasnik.  Mackensen  had  meanwhile 
advanced  up  to  the  Wolica,  but  when  he  heard  of  the  Archduke’s 
discomfiture  he  halted,  and  sent  troops  to  his  assistance.  This 
appears  to  have  taken  the  pressure  off  the  Archduke,  and  released 
Mackensen  for  a  further  onward  movement,  for  as  this  article  goes 
to  press  the  news  arrives  that  the  German  army,  advancing  on  both 
banks  of  the  Wieprz,  has  crossed  the  Wolica,  and  after  a  successful 
action  has  occupied  Krasnostaw,  both  of  which  places  are  within 
half  a  day’s  march  of  the  Lublin — Cholm  railway,  the  Russians 
having  retired  to  a  second  defensive  position  covering  the  line. 
Further  bad  news  from  Vienna  reports  the  Austrian  General 
Kirchbach  to  have  crossed  the  Bug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sokal, 
the  effect  of  which,  if  the  movement  continues,  will  be  to  isolate 
the  Russians  on  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  Lower  Dniester  from  the  Russian 
army  operating  in  Poland.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Vistula 
General  AVoyrsch  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  Radom — Ivangorod 
railway. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  Eastern  Galicia  and 
Russian  Poland,  Hindenberg,  who  with  his  usual  secrecy  had  been 
collecting  fresh  troops  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier  between  Soldau 
and  Willenberg,  suddenly  took  the  offensive  and  surprised  the 
Russian  army  which  had  been  watching  the  frontier,  and  which  fell 
back  on  the  defensive  position  between  Ciechanow  and  Krasnosielc, 
where  it  was  attacked  on  July  14th,  and  compelled  to  retire  behind 
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the  Narew.  As  these  words  are  being  written  General  Gallwitz 
who  is  the  executive  German  commander  in  this  locality,  is  reported 
to  have  reached  the  Narew,  and  deployed  his  army  between 
Ostrolenka  and  Novo  Georgievsk. 

If  Hindenberg  forces  the  Kussian  defences  on  the  Narew,  and 
Mackensen  reaches  the  Ivangorod — Cholm  railway,  the  Warsaw 
salient  will  be  untenable,  and  the  Grand  Duke  will  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  abandon  the  Polish  capital,  give  up  the  line  of  the 
Vistula,  and  draw  his  army  back  behind  the  Bug.  Threatened  by 
an  all-round  enveloping  movement,  which  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  is  being  energetically  carried  out,  Warsaw  is  in  greater 
danger  than  it  has  ever  been  before  during  the  year’s  campaign. 
Vigorous  counter-attacks  may  yet  save  the  situation,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Eussian  troops  after  their  recent  reverses  are  in  a 
mood  to  resume  the  offensive  with  any  hope  of  success.  What  is 
more  probable  is  that  the  Grand  Duke  will  sacrifice  Warsaw  to  save 
his  anny,  but  it  is  safer  not  to  prophesy  for  what  most  frequently 
happens  in  war  is  the  unexpected. 


’**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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